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TOGETHER, 

With  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Ule 
of  Bat  h  s  upon  the  fame  Principles. 

To  which  is  prefix’d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Animal  Secretion 

in  federal  Propofitions. 


pnrtftr  >r.  —  tvjr-r- 


By  Jer,  Wa I NE WRIGHT,  M.  D. 


The  Fifth  Edition,  Revis’d. 


To  which  is  added. 

An  Anatomical  Trcatife  of  the  Liver,  with 
the  Diieafes  Incident  to  it. 

LONDON: 

Printed  for  John  Clarkev  under  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  Cornbill,  1737. 
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THE 

P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

—  *  ' 

|  O  attempt  any  Thing  for  the  Improve - 

1  especially  that 

of  Medicine,  which  is  of  the  gr-eatejl  Bene¬ 
fit  to  Mankind ,  is  a  Debt  that  every  capa¬ 
ble  Terjbn  owes  to  the  Bub  lick ;  all  Civil 
Societies  having  a  Right  to  the  Property  of 
private  R erfonsfor  the  Comtnon  Good. 

Whether  the  following  Taper s  are  like  to 
anfwer  that  Endy  I  leave  to  the  Cenfure  of 
capable  fudges  \for  it  is  not  every  'Preten¬ 
der  to  Medicine ,  of  how  great  Repute  fo- 
ever,  that  is  a  competent  Judge  of Jome  de¬ 
monfir  at  ed  Truths.  And  tho’  I  do  not  con¬ 
fine  my f elf  to  Geometrical  Reafonings ,  yet 
Im  Jure  that  he  who  under fi and s  not  tome - 
thing  of  Euclid,  is  unfit  to pafs  his  Cenfure 
upon  this  Undertaking.  I  do  not  Jay  that 
the  Rrabtice  oj  R hyfick  ever  will  be  much 
lej's  than  it  now  isy  the  Objett  ^  Mathema¬ 
tical  Certainty :  But  this  1  dare  affert , 
That  what  Improvements  there  have  been , 
or  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  Theory  of 
Medicine,  are  only  under  the  Conduit  of 
Arithmetick  and  Geometrv. 

A  2  '  A 


The  Preface. 

A  Humane  Body  is  a  curious  Machine, 
and  fo  far  exceeds  the  Wo  r kmanjhip  of  the 
moji  Nice  and  Skilful  Artificer,  as  Divine 
Wifdom  furpqfes  the  Underftanding  of  a 
■finite  Mind ',  hut  yet  it  is  Juhject  to  the  fame 
Laws  of  Motion ,  by  which  the  infinitely 
Wife  God  governs  the  Univerfe.  ’ Tis  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  both  govern  d 
by  the  Laws  of  Gravitatrifi,  Impulie  and 
Re-a&ion,  and  what  Changes  are  brought 
about  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Matter ,  under  the  Conduct  of  thefe 
Laws ,  can  no  Way  be  eftimated  without 
feme  AJJifiance  from  the  Mathematicks. 

Jt  is  a  Maxim  Univerfally  receiv’d  a- 
mong  Thyflcians ,  that  McdicinefboUld  be¬ 
gin  were Fhilofophy  ends', and’ tis  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  neceffary  Qualification  in  a  Thyfl- 
cian ,  to  be  a  good  F hilofopher  but  all  the 
Thilofophy  that  has  yet  appear’d  in  the 
World,  is  no  better  than  Trifling  Romance, 
except  what  hath  been  writ  by  the  famous 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fime few  others, 
who  have  built  their  Thilofophical  Rea - 
finings  upon  Mathematical  Trinciples. 
“ The  wonderful  Difcoveries  this  Great 
Man  has  made  by  Geometrical  Reafon- 
ings  on  Matters  of  Fact,  are  truly  fur  priz¬ 
ing,  and  /  quefiion  not  but  if  the  like 


The  Preface. 

Method  were  made  Ufe  of  for  fearching 
into  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes ,  and  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Medicines  by  as  good  a  Heady 
that  a  fhort  Time  would  dij "cover  fomething 
as  remarkable  in  our  Little  Worldy  as 
that  Uluftrious  Author  has  done  in  the 
Great  ■ 

We  have  fome  Earnefs  of  what  we  may 
expert  in  this  Way,  from  the  Writings  of 
Borelli  and  Bellini,  and  in  our  own  Ijfland 
the  Learned  Pitcarne,  Mead,  Chevne.,  and 
fome  few  others ,  who  have  made  greater 
Difcoveries  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy, 
than  many  Ages  before  can  boafl  of  The 
Method  thefe  Gentlemen  begun ,  I  have 
purfu’d ;  and  if  what  I’ve  writ  be  of  any 
Ufe  to  the  Publicky  ’ its  a  Recompence  for 
my  Labour  ;  if  not ,  I  cannot  help  it,  1 
•  am  not  the  fir  ft  that  has  been  miftaken  in 
his  own  ‘Performances. 

I  have  prefix’ dy  to  the  Book  fome  Pro- 
pofttions  concerning  Animal  Secretion,  not 
only  to  fave  myfelf  the  Labour  of  frequent 
Repetitions ,  ( having  Occafton  to  refer  to 
’em  fo  often)  but  becauje  little  or  nothing 
has  been  faid  to  the  Purpofe  by  anyy  on 
this  Subject ,  except  what  we  have  in  fome 
of  the  forementioned  Authors .  BeJideSy 
there  is  no  Part  of  the  Art  better  deferves 
our  Enquiry  intOy  than  the  Doctrine  of 

Secretion, 

A  3 


The  Preface. 


Secretion,  Jince  there  are  hut  few  Diflem - 
fierSy  which  admit  of  a 'Cure  without  in - 
creafing  or  lejfening  fome  Evacuation. 

To  the  Chapter  of  Air,  I  have  fuhjoin’d 
fome  Thoughts  of  the  Operation  of  the  Bath, 
whether  Temperate  or  Cold,  upon  a  hu¬ 
mane  Body,  and  have  accounted  for  the 
Effects  of  Bathing,  from  either  the  W eight 
and  Cold,  or  the  Warmth  and  Moifture 
of  Bath -Waters.  I  have  alfo  calculated 
the  Weight  of  Water  we fujiain  in  Bathing, 
and  demonjtrated,  that  the  conjlant  Ex- 
puljion  of  perfpirable  Matter ,  thro ’  the 
Bores  op  the  Skin,  is  not  fujficient  to  ref  ft 
the  Entrance  of  Water  into  the  Body,  when 
we  bathe ;  and  alfo  fbew’d  how  the  Wear¬ 
ing  of  Hamel  becomes  prejudicial  to  weak 
Beople.  ! 

The  other  Barts  of  my  Difcourfe  fall 
naturally  under  their  proper  Heads.  As 
to  the  Style,  though  it  be  rough,  yet,  if 
3tis  but  intelligible,  ’ twill  be  enough  for 
try  Burpofe.  I  rnuft  confefs  the  Uncor- 
rectnefs  op  the  whole  Work,  which  had  yet 
been  more  jo,  had  it  not  been  for  the  In- 
fpection  of  my  ingenious  Friend,  Dr. 
Coats :  But  be  it  as  it  will,  I’m  fure  it  was 
dejign’d  well,  and  may,  if  read  without 
Brejudice,  anfwer  its  Dejign,  at  leaf  fo 
far,  as  to  excite  a  better  Hand  to  correct 
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PROP.  I. 


A  Fluid  muft  have  its  compounding 
Parts  fmall,  fpherical,  or  approach¬ 
ing  thereto,  ftnooth,  or  fuch  as  can  Aide 
eafily  one  over  another,  and  if  Homoge¬ 
neous^  the  Parts  muft  be  of  equal  Den¬ 
sity,  by  the  147th  Propofition  of  Borelli^ 
De  Mdtibus  Naturalibus  a  Gravitate 

•I.-  ’  ,  A 

fablis. 

PRO  P.  II. 


Fluids  prels  Undiquaque,  and  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  their  Prendre  is  in  every  Point 
perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of  the  contain¬ 
ing  Veftel,  and  therefore  Secretion  is  per¬ 
form'd  by  a  Compofition  of  two  Motions, 
one  direft,  and  the  other  tranfverfe. 

PROP.  III. 

t  ,  » 

A  Heterogeneous  Fluid  at  Reft  in  the 
Body,  and  equally  prefs’d,  the  molt 
liquid  Part  is  forc'd  out  firft. 

A  4  PROP. 


O  f  Animal  Secretion . 

PRO  P.  IV. 

A  Heterogeneous  Fluid ,  luch  as  the 
Blood,  whole  compounding  Parts  are  of 
different  Denfities,  upon  its  Stagnation 
will  percipitate  its.  heavy,  and  elevate 
its  light  Parts,  and  they  all  in  Time  will 
take  their  Places  according  to  their  Spe- 
cificfc  Gravities,  and  where  the  blutd 
does  not  Stagnate,  the  Separation  of  the 
heavy  Parts  from  the  light,  will  be  in 
Proportion  to  the  Slownels  of  the  Motion 
of  the  Fluid. 

*  *  *  '  h.  s  x 

P  ROf.  V. 

*  .. 

The  red  Fibrous  Part  of  the  Blood, 
upon  its  Stagnation,  retires  into  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  forces  the  Serum  to  the  Sides  of 
the  containing  Veflel. 

C  O  R  O  L. 

The  flower  the  Blood’s  Motion  is,  the 
more  Serum  is  feparated. 

PROP.  VI. 

Fluids  refill  the  Motion  of  fuch  Bodies 
moll,  vvhofe  Surfaces  are  greateft,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Solidities,  or  in  other 
Words,  whole  Specifick  Gravities  are  the 
leap.  PROP. 


r 
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*  v  *- 
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PROP.  VII. 

The  moft  vifoid  Parts  of  the  Serum 
are  lighteft,  viz.  foch  as  are  foparated 
in  the  Glands  of  the  Nofey  Mouthy  Fa- 
late.  Windpipe,  Stomachy  Guts,  &c.  be¬ 
ing  thele  Iwim  in  Water,  which  is  lighter 
than  Serum. 

■  r ' i  r 

*  V  ‘ « 

.  COROL  to  the  two  laft  PROP. 

'  *  “  ■  '  *■  *  *  ’  '  *\  1  ^  X 

•  te  '  '  f  • 

The  moft  vifoid  Part  of  the  Serum  of 
the  Blood  is  the  leaft  fufceptible  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  or  moved  with  the  greateft  Diffi¬ 
culty  through  the  Arteries. 

PRO  P.  VIII. 

V  H 

i  _  _  _• 

v  .  .  :  ,  -  :  -  -  r  '  * 

% 

A  Fluid  forc’d  thro5  a  Concave  Cylin¬ 
der,  moves  with  greater  Celerity  at  the 
Axis ,  than  at  the  Sides,  {by  the  21 5th. 
Frop.  of  Borelliy  De  mot.  natural,  a  gravi¬ 
tate  fall.)  and  much  more  fo  through  a 
Concave  Cone. 

v  •  ;**  .  -J  # 

i  \  \ 

PROP.  IX. 

"  r  ' 

(a)  Baglivi  hath  obferv’d  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  ftvifteft  in  the  Middle  of 

{a)  DePraxi  Medica,,  p.  398. 


the 


Of  minimal  Secretion . 

the  Artery  of  a  Frog,  and  therefore  the 
moft  light  Parts  being  lefs  fufoeptible  of 
Motion,  will  be  forced  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Arteries  where  there  is  the  leaft  Mo¬ 
tion,  fo  that  where  there  is  the  leaft  Mo¬ 
tion,  there  will  the  lighteft  (being  the 
moft  Vifcid)  {by  the  yth  Prop.)  Part  of 
the  Serum  be  feparated. 

C  O  R  O  L. 

v  V  *  *  '  o'  ,  .  . 

The  Vifoidity  of  the  foparated  Fluid 
will  be  reciprocally,  as  the  Celerity  of 
the  Blood  at  the  Orifice  of  the  fe para- 
ting  Canal. 

C  O  R  O  L.  II. 

The  Velocity  of  the  Blood  at  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  feparating  Canal,  being  as  the 
Number  of  Plications  in  the  complicated 
Artery ;  (by  the  40th  Prop.  of  Bellini  de 
motu  Cordis)  therefore  the  Vifoidity  of  the 
fecerned  Matter,  will  be  as  the  Number 
of  Plications  in  the  complicated  Artery. 

PROP.  X. 

When  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  too 
flow,  the  moft  forous  Part  of  the  Blood 
is  thrown  upon  thele  Arteries,  which 
are  the  fmalleft,  moft  complicated,  or 


Of  Animal  Secretion. 

at  the  greateft  Diftance  from  the  Heart? 
For  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  being  too 
flow,  more  of  the  red  Part  of  it  will  move 
along  the  Axis  of  the  Artery,  than  before 
{by  the  yth  Prop.)  therefore  the  red  Part 
will  move  with  much  greater  Celerity 
than  the  Serum,  {by  the  8  th  and  $th 
P rop.)  and,  confequently,  thro’  fuch  Ar¬ 
teries  where  there  is  the  lea  ft  Refiftance, 
viz.,  thro’  the  wideft,  the  leaft  compli¬ 
cated,  and  thofe  neareft  the  Heart ;  for 
which  Reafon,  the  Serum  will  be  forced 
upon  fuch  Arteries  as  are  the  fmalleft, 
moll  complicated,  or  at  greateft  Diftance 
from  the  Heart. 

*  .  .  f  %  ^  *  »  ..  ■  -i  -  - 

PROP.  XT.  : 

4  •>*»  1 

i  *  -  ,  r*  * 

A  Gland  is  a  complicated  Artery  (over 
whole  outward  Coat,  as  in  all  the  Arte¬ 
ries  and  Veins,  are  Branches  and  Nerves 
to  ferve  their  fpiral  Contortion)-  which 
fends  excretory  Vcflels  out  of  its  Sides, 
alter  which  it  degenerates  into  a  Vein, 
This  is  Dr.  Cheyne’ s  i  (l  Prop. 

PROP.  XII. 

The  Intefimes  are  a  Gland,  and  the 
Labi eats  are  the  lecretory  Vcflels.  This 
is  Dr.  Cheyne' s  4 th  Prop 


PROP. 


Of  Animal  Secretion. 

PROP.  XIII. 

The  Orifices  of  the  Excretory  Veflels 
of  every  Gland  are  circular,  being  all 
the  Veflels  in  which  the  Fluids  of  the 
Body  move,  are  either  Concave  Cylin¬ 
ders,  or  Cones ;  for  the  Preflure  of  a 
•Fluid  being  always  perpendicular  to  the 
Sides  of  the  containing  Veflel,  and  being 
at  equal  Diftances  from  the  Center;, 
the  Sides  muff  be  every  where  equally 
diflra&ed,  viz.  a  Section  perpendicular  to 
the  Axis  of  the  Veflel,  mull  be  a  Circle, 
and  confequently  the  V eflel  be  either  cy¬ 
lindrical^  or  conical.  This  Trop.  is  more 
fully  demonftrated  in  Dr.  Tit  carnet  Dis¬ 
sertation.  de  Circulations  Sanguinis ,  &c. 

> 

COROL 

The  Orifices  of  the  excretory  Veflels 
of  different  Glands,  differing  only  in 
their  Magnitude,  the  Fluids  foparated  in 
different  Glands,  will  differ  only  in  De¬ 
grees  of  Cohepon  and  Fluidity. 


COROL. 


Of  Animal  Secretion. 

COROL  II. 

Any  peccant  Matter  in  the  Blood  may 
be  evacuated  by  any  of  the  Glands,  pro¬ 
vided  their  Orifices  be  but  fufficiently  in- 

COROL.  m. 

The  increafing  of  one  Evacuation  will 
lelfen  another,  and  Vice  verfa. 

PROP.  XIV. 

All  the  conglomerate  Glands  have 
Coats  made  of  mufcular  Fibres,  with 
which  they  force  out  their  Contents  by 
Contradion,  and  the  more  in  Quantity, 
or  the  more  forcibly  any  fccern’d  Matter 
is  to  be  expell’d,  the  ftronger  are  the 
mufcular  Fibres. 

PROP.  XV. 

The  relaxed  Coat  of  any  Gland  increa- 
ies  the  Vifcidity  of  the  fccerned  Matter, 
and  Vice  verfa  j  for  the  fccerned  Matter 
will  grow  much  more  vifcid  by  Haying 
longer  in  the  Gland,  the  thin  Parts  being 
evaporated  by  the  Heat  of  the  Body„ 
the  reft  will  be  more  yifcid. 

C  OR  OL 


) 


Of  Animal  Secretion. 

CORO  L. 

*  \  - 

Opiates ,  Drunkenness,  and  whatever 
makes  an  univerlal  Relaxation,  increafe 
the  Vifcidity  of  the  Matter  feparated  in 
all  the  conglomerated  Glands. 

P  R  O  P.  XVI, 

'  -  *  -  •  ,  « 

Such  Glands,  whole  compounding  Ar¬ 
teries  are  moft  complicated,  lecerne  the 
moft  vilcid  Matter  from  the  Blood. 


Let  there  be  a  branched  Canal  of 
the  annex’d  Figure,  #1  /  and  let  the 

Extremity  of  one  of  J  J  the  Bran¬ 
ches  c  be  Ihut  up,  an<^  °" 

ther  Branch  h  be  \\  open,  then, 
by  an  Engine  force  thro’  the  Trunk  a , 
any  Kind  of  vilcid  Liquor,  liich  as  the 
Blood,  or  whole  compounding  Parts  are 
iome  more,  and  lome  lels  fluxil,  and  it 
will  equally  run  into  both  the  Branches, 
till  the  Branch  c  be  full,  but  after  that, 
what  fhou’d  move  through  c,  muft  pals 
thro*  b,  fo  that  the  whole  Liquor,  that 
paflesthro’  the  Trunk  a,  mull  likewile, 
in  the  lame  Time,  pals  thro’  the  Branch 
b  :  now  b  being  much  ftraiter  than  a ,  the 

Liquor 


Demonjl ration 


Of  Animal  Secretion . 

Liquor  muft  pafs  with  greater  Celerity 
through  b  than  a,  {by  the  third.  Corol¬ 
lary  of  the  io th  Theorem  of  Mr,  KeilFi1 
Lett  tones  Thyfica.) 

So  that  fuch  Parts  of  the  Liquor,  as 
are  moll  eafily  moved,  will  firft  pals  the 
Branch  and  the  Parts  that  are  leaft 
lufceptible  of  Motion,  or,  in  other  W  ords, 
thole  which  are  moll  vilcid,  will  be  foli¬ 
ating  their  Entrance  into  the  Branch  c ; 
but  this  vilcid  Matter  cannot  enter  with¬ 
out  forcing  feme  of  the  molt  moveable 
or  fluid  Part,  of  what  is  contain’d  in  c, 
into  fo  that  c  will  conftantly  fill  with 
vilcid  Matter,  till  it  can  hold  no  more. 
If  therefore  the  Extremity  of  the  Branch 
of  any  Artery  be  totally  obftrudted,  it 
is  hereby  dilpofed  to  fill  with  the  molt 
vifcid  Matter  the  Blood  can  fupply,  and 
that  for  this  Realbn,  viz.  becaufe  the 
progreffive  Motion  of  the  Blood  thro’ 
that  Branch  muft  ceafe,  and  in  fuch 
Branches  of  any  Artery,  where  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  is  moft  retarded,  thro’ 
that  Branch  will  the  moft  vilcid  Part  of 
the  Blood  pals,  as  the  moft  fluid  will  in 
thole  Branches,  where  there  is  the  leaft  Re¬ 
finance  to  the  Motion  of  the  Blood.  Now, 
in  every  complicated  Artery,  the  Refifo 
tance  being  greater  than  in  a  ftrait  one, 
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the  Motion  of  the  Blood  will  be  Bower, 
and  that  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  oi 
Plications  in  the  complicated  Artery  ; 
therefore,  in  the  Arteries  which  are  moft 
complicated,  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in 
'em  being  the  floweft,  its  Vifoidity  will 
be  the  greateft,  and  therefore  foch  Glands, 
whole  compounding  Arteries  are  moft 
complicated,  focerne  the  moft  vifcid 
Matter  from  the  Blood,  E.  D. 

PROP.  XVII. 

The  Quantity  of  fluid  Matter  fopara- 
ted  in  any  Gland,  is  in  compound  Propor¬ 
tion  of  tire  Quantity  of  Blood,  its  Cele¬ 
rity  at  the  Orifices  of  the  excretory  V e£* 
lels,  the  Widenefs  of  the  On  fees  of  thefe 
Veffels  diredly,  and  the  Vifoidity  of  the 
Blood  reciprocally. 

Demonfiration. 

The  Celerity  of  the  Blood's  Motion, 
the  Widenels  of  the  Orifices,  and  the 
Vifoidity  of  the  Blood,  being  given,  the 
Quantity  feparated  rauft  be  as  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  diredly  ;  for  a  greater 
Quantity  foparates  more,  and  a  lels  Quan¬ 
tity  feparates  lefs. 
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The  Quantity  of  Blood,  its  Vifoidity, 
and  the  Widenefs  of  the  Orifices  being 
given,  the  Quantity  leparated,  will  be, 
di redly,  as  the  Celerity ;  for  a  greater 
Celerity  gives  a  greater  Quantity,  and  a 
left  Celerity,  a  lels. 

The  Quantity  of  Blood,  its  Celerity 
and  Vifcidity  being  given,  the  Quantity 
leparated  will  be  dire&ly  as  the  Wide¬ 
nefs  of  the  Orifices  ;  for  the  wider  the 
Orifices,  the  more  will  be  leparated,  and 
the  ftraiter  the  lels. 

The  Quantity  and  Celerity  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  Widenels  of  the  Orifices 
being  given,  the  Quantity  leparated, 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  Vifoidity  of 
the  Blood ;  for  the  greater  the  Vifoidity, 
the  lefs  will  be  feparated,  and  the  lels 
the  Vifoidity  the  more;  therefore  none 
of  thefe  being  given,  the  Quantity  fopa- 
rated  will  be  as  the  Quantity  of  Blood, 
&c.  Q^E,  D, 
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PROP.  XVIII. 

An  increafed  Quantity  of  Blood,  in- 
creafes  the  fluid  Secretions,  in  a  Propor¬ 
tion  greater  than  the  vifcid. 

Demon]! ration. 

-  v  *  * 

v  '  .  * 

The  Quantity  of  Blood  being  increafed, 
the  Diameter  of  all  the  Veflels  will  be 
inlarged,  but  in  different  Proportions  ; 
for  the  fame  Force  being  the  increafed 
Quantity  of  Blood  applied  to  the  lefs 
complicated  Arteries,  will  diftrad  them, 
or  inlarge  their  Diameters  more  than  it 
will  the  more  complicated,  being  the 
Refinance  in  thefe  is  greater  than  in 
thole,  and  that  in  Proportion  to  the 
Number  of  the  Plications,  one  Artery 
hath  more  than  another ;  now  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  feparated  Matter  being,  Ceteris 
faribas ,  as  the  Widenefs  of  the  fepara- 
ting  Canal,  {by  the  laji  Troy.)  the  Quan¬ 
tity  feparated  in  the  lefs  complicated  Ar¬ 
tery,  whofe  Diameter  is  more  inlarged  in 
this  Cafe,  will  be  greater  than  what  is 
feparated  in  a  more  complicated  Artery, 
and  feeing  fuch  Glands,  whole  compound¬ 
ing  Arteries  are  molt  complicated,  fe- 
.  cern 
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cern  the  moft  vifoid  Matter  from  the 
Blood,  and  the  leaf!:  complicated  the 
moft  fluid  (by  the  1 6th  ’Prop.) :  There¬ 
fore  an  increafod  Quantity  of  Blood,  by 
increafing  the  Diameter  of  the  left  compli¬ 
cated  Arteries,  more  than  of  the  more 
complicated,  increafes  the  fluid  Secre¬ 
tions  more  than  the  vilcid,  Q^  E.  D, 

PROP.  XIX. 

A  decreafod  Quantity  of  Blood  leflens 
the  fluid  Secretions  more  than  the  vifo 
cid  :  This  needs  no  Proof^  being  the 
Reveile  of  the  laft  Propofition. 

.a  - 

PROP.  XX. 

An  increafod  Celerity  of  the  Blood’s 
Motion,  increafos  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifoid,  and  Vice  Verfa. 
A  decreafod  Celerity  leflens  the  fluid  Se¬ 
cretions  more  than  the  vifoid. 
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Demonftration. 

The  Celerity  of  the  Blood’s  Motion 
being  greater,  the  Impetus ,  by  which  the 
Arteries  are  di ft racled,  or  their  Diame¬ 
ters  inlarged,  will  be  greater,  and  lo  ex¬ 
ert  its  Force  more  upon  the  left  compli¬ 
cated  Arteries,  than  upon  luch  as  are 
more  complicated,  and  conlequently 
promote  the  fluid  more  than  the  vilcid 
Secretions,  (for  the  Reafons  given  in  the 
Demonftration  of  the  18th  Drop. )  and 
becaufe  an  increafed  Celerity  will,  by 
breaking  the  Blood  into  fmall  Parts,  ren¬ 
der  it  more  fluxil,  and  thereby  fopply 
a  greater  Quantity  of  fuch  Particles,  as 
will  paft  the  Glands,  whole  Diameters  are 
the  leaft ;  therefore,  upon  this  Account 
alfo,  an  increaied  Celerity  of  the  Blood’s 
Motion,  will  increafe  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vilcid,  E.  D. 

PROP.  XXI. 

i 

An  univerlal  Inlargement  of  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  all  the  Glands,  increafes  the 
fluid  Secretions  more  than  the  vilcid, 
and  Vice  Verfa,  an  univerlal  Contraction 

lelfens 
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leflens  the  fluid  Secretions  more  than  the 
vilcid. 

The  Diameters  of  the  imalleft  Orifices 
being  inlarged,  are  big  enough  to  lecern 
the  yiicid  as  well  as  the  fluid  flatter  \  and 
becaufe  the  Matter  fecerned  in  different 
Glands,  differ  only  in  Degrees  .of  Cohefion 
and  Fluidity  {by  the  ifi  Corollary  of  the 
i  yh  Troy.)  therefore  the  Orifices  of  the 
finall  Glands  being  inlarged,  the  more 
vilcid  Matter,  that  ufed to  be  feparated  in 
other  Glands,  will  be  leparated  in  thele ; 
and  therefore  lefs  will  be  leparated  in 
thefe  Glands  that  are  fitted  for  vifcid  Se¬ 
cretions,  and  more  in  thole  fitted  for  the 
Fluid.  Therefore  an  univerfal  Inlarge- 
ment  of  the  Orifices  of  all  the  Glands, 
increafes  fluid  Secretions  more  than  vil¬ 
cid,  E.  D. 

PROP.  XXII. 

An  increafod  V ifoidity  of  the  Blood 
decreafeth  the  fluid  Secretions  more  than 
the  vifcid,  and  Vice  Verja.  An  increas¬ 
ed  Fluidity  increafeth  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  "-than  the  vilcid. 

B  3  Demon - 
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Demonftration, 

A  decreafed  Celerity  of  the  Blood's 
Motion  leflens  the  fluid  Secretions  more 
than  the  vifoid,  (by  the  10th  Trop.)  but 
the  Celerity  decreafeth  as  the  Renftance 
increaleth  ;  now  the  Refiftance  is  greater 
when  the  Blood  is  moft  vifcid,  being  it 
pafles  with  greateft  Difliculty  thro'  the 
capillary  Arteries ;  therefore  an  increafed 
Vifcidity,  by  leflening  the  Celerity,  de* 
creaieth  the  fluid  Secretions  more  than 
the  vifcid.  Q.ED. 
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TH  JT I  may  treat  more  metlsodt- 
caiy  of  the  Advantages  to  be  reap* 
ed  by  a  regular  Ufe  of  the  Non-Naturals,, 
both  with  Refpell  to  the  R reservation  of 
Healthy  and  the  Cure ,  of  DifiemperSy  l 
jhall  explain  fome  of  the  mofi  obvious  Phce- 
nomena  in  Difeajes  both  Chronical  and 
Acute,  that  ft  may  appear ,  how  well 
adapted  they  (the  Non-Naturals)  are,  by 
a  judicious  Applicationy  not  only  to  con- 
frm  our  Healthy  but  ref  ore  it :  And  thaty 
in  many  Cafes ,  they  will  prove  more  effi¬ 
cacious  than  the  moft  celebrated  Drug, 
We  have  Instances  more  than  enow  of  fuch 
asy  by  Change  of  Airy  or  a  luxurious  Diet 
for  one  more  temperate ,  ( which  was  Cor- 
naro’r  Cafe)  or  flejh  Meat  for  Milk  and 
Vegetables  j  or  of  fuch ,  who  have  take  n 
long  JournieSy  or  made  long  Voyages ,  <?r, 
by  jpontaneous  Vomiting,  Purging  or 
Sweating,  have  been  cured  of  fuch  Difem- 

persy 
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pers,  as  would  not  yield  to  any  Medicine f 
tho’  never  fo  generous. 

The  Method  I  Jhall  purfue,  will  be , 
firft,  to  account  for  fome  general  Difor- 
ders  in  the  Stomach ;  then  to  give  a  jhort 
Hiftory  and  Theory  of  three  remarkable 
chronical  Diftempers ,  viz.  the  Afthma, 
Confiimption,  and  Dropfy  ;  and,  after 
that y  to  explain  fome  of  the  moft  notori¬ 
ous  Symptoms  in  acute  Difempers ,  efpe- 
cially  in  Fevers  :  With  fome  Jhort  Hints 
towards  eftablifhing  a  better  Method  for 
the  Cure  of  'em,  than  what  is  followed 
by  the  Generality  of  Phyficians. 
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* 

Mechanical  Account 

OF  THE 

Non-Naturals,  &c. 


CHAT.  I. 

Of  the  Stomach  ?  its  Disorders* 

0  .  \  1  ■* 

£  i.  r>rnpus  well  known  that  the 
8  Stomach  is  defign’d  and 
fitted  for  the  Digeftion  of 
our  Meat,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  fiich 
fmall  Parcels  as  will  pais  thro’  the  La- 
Steals,  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  for  our 
Strength  and  Nourifhment.  ’Tis  made 
up  of  Membranous  and  Mujcular  Fibres, 
fill’d  with  Arteries,  Veins,  Nerves,  and 
Glands,  by  which  a  Vijcid  Matter  is 

C  fepa- 
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feparated  from  the  Blood,  and  pour’d 
into  its  Cavity,  for  very  good  Ends  and 
Purpofes. 

$  2.  This,  if  increafed,  or  diminish'd, 
either  in  its  Quantity  or  Vifcidity,  gives 
rife  to  many  Diforaers  in  the  Stomach, 
as  Lois  of  Appetite,  Naufea’s ,  Vomiting , 
elpecially  in  the  Morning,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  hard  Drinkers,  Detention  of  the 
Stomach  after  Eating,  &c. 

§  3.  The  Stomach ,  by  the  help  of  its 
Mufoular  Fibres,  together  with  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  and  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen ,  is 
enabled  fo  to  tofs  the  Meat  about,  that 
if  that  Motion  be  not  the  foie,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Learned  (a)  Dr.  Pitcarne ,) 
,yet  ’tis  certainly  the  principal  Caufe  of 
Digejiion.  The  Force  of  the  Mufcles  iin- 
ploy’d  in  this  Bufinels,  is  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  ;  for  if  the  comparative  Force  of 
the  Mufoles  be  as  their  Solidities  or  Gra¬ 
vities ,  as  he  hath  demonstrated  ;  and 
the  Force  of  the  Plexor  Po  litis  be  equal 
to  3720  Pound  weight,  according  to  the 
Calculation  of  (b)  Borelli ;  how  great 
then  mull  be  the  Force  of  all  thole 


(a)  DnTemtio  de  Motu  quo  Cibi  in  ventriculo  re- 
diguntur  ad  formam  fanguini  reficiendo  idoneam. 

(h)  .De  Motu  Animalinm.  Par,  p,  126. 

’  Mufoles 
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Mufcles  taken  together  ?  *  And  indeed 
nothing  die  being  necefiary  in  the  Bu- 
finels  of  Digeftion,  but  that  the  Parts 
of  our  Food  be  lb  divided,  that  their 
greateft  Diameters  be  Ids  than  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  LaBeals  ;  the  Strength  of 
t'hefc  Mufcles,  fcems  more  than  luffici- 
ent  for  that  W ork.  However,  be  this  as 
it  will,  every  Body  will  own  that  the 
Mufcles  have  a  confiderable  Share  in  it. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  en- 
creafcth  or  lefleneth  Mufcular  Motion 
in  general,  or  the  Motion  of  the  recited 
Mufcles  in  particular,  haltens  or  retards 
Digeftion. 

$  4.  An  increafed  Quantity  of  Blood 
helps  our  Digejiion ;  for  Dr.  Cheyne  hath 
demonftrated  in  his  third  Lemma  in  the 
New  Theory  of  Fevers ,  that  Cateris  pa¬ 
ribus,  the  Strengths  of  different  Animals 
of  the  lame  Species,  or  of  the  fame 
Animal  at  different  Times,  are  in  a 
triplicate  Proportion  of  the  Quantities 
of  the  Mals  of  their  Blood.  And  the 
whole  Strength  of  an  Animal  is  the 
Force  of  all  his  Mufcles  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  therefore,  whatever  increafcth  the 


*  ft  M  the  Dottvr  computes ,  equal  to  260000  Found 

Weight . 
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Strength,  increal'eth  the  Force  of  all  the 
Mufcles,  and  of  thele  ferving  D.igefiion, 
as  well  as  others.  Yet  notwithftanding 
the  Truth  of  this  Lemma,  the  Quantity 
of  Blood  may  be  encreafed  in  l'uch  Cir- 
cumftances,  as  to  abate  the  Strength : 
The  ^Equilibrium  between  the  Blood 
and  Veflels  being  deftroyed,  wonder¬ 
fully  leflens  the  Strength,  as  it  is  evident 
from  feveral  Palfages  in  Baglroi  de  Fibra 
Motrice.  The  fudden  Suppreflion  of 
Perforation,  tho’  it  increafe  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Blood,  as  it  mult  confider- 
ably,  by  SanUtorius’ s  Calculation,  yet  it 
leflens  the  Strength,  becaufe  the  retain¬ 
ed  Matter  being  what  ought  to  be 
evacuated,  lo  alters  the  Texture  of  the 
Blood,  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  Mufcular 
Motion.  Suppofe  the  increafed  Quan¬ 
tity  be  join’d  with  an  increafed  Vifci- 
dity,  the  Quantity  of  lmall  leparable 
Parts  decreafing,  as  the  Vifcidity  en- 
creafeth,  the  Quantity  of  Animal  Spi¬ 
rits  feparated  in  the  Brain ,  will  be  Ids, 
and  the  Tenfity  of  the  Fibres  being  in 
Proportion  to  the  Animal  Spirits  for¬ 
ced  into  them,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
Count erpoife  the  greater  Weight  of  the 
Blood,  and  fo  the  Strength  will  be  di- 
minilh'd. 

§  5- 
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§  5.  Bellini ,  in  his  forty-ninth  Propo¬ 
rtion  Motu  Cordis ,  proves,  That  if 
the  Blood  be  lb  Vitiated,  as  to  increale 
or  diminifh  Strength,  ’tis  the  fame  as 
if  the  Blood  was  in  a  natural  State,  but 
its  Quantity  encrealed  or  dimini ili’d  in 
the  fame  Proportion.  So  that  the  Blood 
when  Vitiated ,  may  lb  impair  the 
Strength  of  the  Mulcles,  as  to  lpoil  Di¬ 
gejtion ,  and  yet  in  fome  Gale  the  Blood 
may  be  fo  Vitiated  as  to  increale  Strength 
according  to  the  Propofition,  and  there¬ 
by  help  Digeflion.  Therefore  a  vora¬ 
cious  Appetite  and  ftrong  Digeflion  are 
no  infallible  Signs  of  a  healthful  State  of 
the  Blood. 

We  have  one  Reafon  from  what  hath 
been  laid,  why  nourifhing  Food  in  lit¬ 
tle  Quantities,  lb  often  helps  a  weak 
Digejtion  ;  as  allb  why  Hectic  People 
Digell  their  Victuals  fo  very  ill,  the 
Quantity  of  their  Blood  being  lb  much 
diminifhed  as  (c)  Dr.  Cheyne  hath  made 
out  beyond  Difpute. 

§  6.  Vomit  r,  Bitter  sfihaly  beats  ,and  Ex- 
ercife ,  efpecially  in  cool,  dry  Air,  mighti¬ 
ly  promote  Digejtion ,  by  llrengthning  the 


(r)  New  Theory  of  Fevers,  p.  134, 
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Fibres,  whereby  Mulcular  Motion  is  in- 
creaied,  as  well  as  by  leflening  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  vifoid  Matter,  Separated  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Stomach  •  which  Vomits 
do  directly,  and  the  other  by  increaling 
Perlpiration,  whereby  other  Evacuations 
are  leflened,  for  (d)  Dr.  ‘Pitcarne  hath 
proved,  that  the  increaling  of  one  Eva¬ 
cuation,  is  the  leflening  of  another. 

Bitters  and  Chaly beats  leflen-  the  Vis¬ 
cidity  of  the  Blood,  and  increafe  its 
Celerity,  whereby  it  is  better  fitted  for 
the  Secretion  of  perlpirable  Matter, 
and  alfo  of  Animal  Spirits,  which  will 
Strengthen  the  Mulcular  Fibres,  and  lb 
help  Mulcular  Motion,  as  appears  by 
the  twentieth  Propolition  of  Animal  Se¬ 
cretion. 

H  ow  much  Exercije  in  cool  dry  Air 
Strengthens  the  Fibres,  and  encrealeth 
Health,  is  evident  from  the  7,  8,  and 
27  Aforifms  of  Sanlforius ,  §  3.  com¬ 
pared  with  the  34  and  35  Jfho- 
rijm,  §  5. 

§  7.  It  is  ealy  to  Shew  in  other  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  re¬ 
lax  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach ,  when  by 


{d)  Differtatio  de  Circulatione  Sanguinis  per  vafa 
minima,  />.  33. 
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any  Means  they  are  grown  too  Springy- 
When  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach  are  too 
Tenje,  their  Vibrations  are  finarter,  and 
Senfation  thereby  more  acute,  fo  that 
what  before  was  eafy  and  delightful 
to  the  Stomach ,  is  now  moft  ungrateful 
and  tormenting.  In  this  Cafe  there  is 
often  grievous  Heat,  Pain,  Sicknefs  and 
Thirft,  and  yet  the  Stomach  is  not  able 
to  bear  the  Imootheft  Liquor  without 

this,  the  Orifices  of  the  Glands 
are  contracted,  and  thereby  the  Sto¬ 
mach  robb’d  of  a  great  Share  of  that 
Slime  that  fhould  defend  it;  for  the 
Quantity  of  Secerned  Matter,  is  in  a 
compounded  Proportion  of  the  W idenefs 
of  the  Orifice,  and  Celerity  of  the 
Fluid,  by  the  feventeenth  Propofition  of 
Animal  Secretion  :  And  farther,  the  Se¬ 
cerned  Matter  is  not  only  Ids  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  but  alfo  thinner,  and  the  thinner 
the  Fluid  is,  the  fitter  it  will  be  to  difo 
folve  the  Acrid  Salts  contained  in  the 
Blood,  which  by  this  Means  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  flocked  with  them,  and  confequent- 
ly  become  a  Stimulus  itfelf,  to  fo  fenfi- 
ble  a  Membrane  as  the  Stomach  is  lined 
with.  The  Smalnefs  of  the  Secretory 
Veflels,  is  not  the  only  Caufe  why  this 

C  4  Secerned 
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Secerned  Matter  fhould  be  more  Fluid, 
but  alio  the  increafod  Velocity,  with 
which  the  Blood  moves  in  thefe  con- 
traded  Veffels.  That  the  Blood  moves 
more  fwiftly  in  the  contracted  Arteries 
is  certain,  (from  the  3d  CoroL  of  the 
10th  Theorem  of  Mr.  Keil’s  Lett  tones 
CP hyjiae)  efpecially  if  the  Contraction  be 
Univerfal,  as  it  will  be  by  Confent,  as  is 
evident  from  Bellini  de  Stimulis ,  Baglivi 
de  Libra  Motive,  and  alio  from  fever al  of 
(e)  Santtorius’s  Jfphorifms. 

How  the  Velocity  of  the  Bloods  Mo¬ 
tion  fhould  increafe  the  Fluidity  of  the 
Secerned  Matter,  feems  more  difficult 
to  account  for,  fince  the  Blood  is  fb 
much  difpofed  to  depofit  its  Serum  upon 
its  flow  Motion,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Low¬ 
er’s  Experiment,  as  alfo  upon  its  Stag¬ 
nation  in  a  Porringer :  But  if  we  confi- 
der,  that  tho’  the  Serum  be  the  moil 
Fluid  Part  of  the  Blood,  yet  it  is  how¬ 
ever  liable  to  great  Alterations  as  to  its 
Fluidity,  and  is  the  moll  Fluid  when 
moved  with  the  greateft  Celerity,  this 
Objection  will  be  of  no  Force.  The 
fpeeifick  Gravity  of  Serum  is  to  that  of 


[e)  Med .  St  at.  §  i.  Sifbor.  41,  50,  89,  and  91. 
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Water,  as  fix  to  five,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyle’s  Obfervation,  but  yet  this  Pro¬ 
portion  mull  be  various,  in  different 
Subjects. 

The  increafed  Velocity  in  the  con- 

<✓ 

traded  Arteries  whole  Vibrations  for 
that  Reafbn  are  quicker,  mult  needs 
break  and  divide  the  Blood,  whereby  it 
becomes  fluid,  and  fo  fitter  for  more 
Fluid  Secretions,  and  it  will  likewife  lb 
mix  and  jumble  together,  the  yet  re¬ 
maining  Vilcid  Parts,  that  they  cannot. 

-  in  that  Confufion  leparate  from  the  other. 

§  8.  The  greater  or  lefs  Quantity,  of 
Saliva,  as  (f)  Dr.  Cockburne  hath  prov¬ 
ed,  increafes  or  leffens  both  Appetite  and 
Digejiioiu  And  the  fame  Author  hatli 
alfo  fliewn,  how  the  greater  Weight  of 
the  Air  affeds  this  Secretion. 


(f)  Oeconomia  Anijnalis,  15. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Ajlhma. 

> 

§  i.  A  N  Ajlhma  is  a  Laborious  and 

Difficult  Rejpration.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Species,  Djyfpncea,  AJlh- 
may  and  Orthopneea. 

1.  A  Dyfpnoea  is  a  denfe  and  quick 
Rejpration. 

2.  An  Ajlhma ,  properly  fo  call’d,  is  a 
frequent  and  ftrong  Rejpration ,  in  which 
all  the  Mufcles  ferving  Refpiration,  are 
vehemently  agitated.  ’Tis  join’d  with 
a  Stertor  and  Wheafmg.  Sometimes  Re¬ 
jpration  is  ftrong  and  flow. 

3.  An  Orthopnoea  is  the  greateft  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breathing,  in  which  the  Patient 
would  be  ftiffocated,  if  he  did  not  fit: 
upright.  In  all  the  three  Sorts,  Infpir a- 
tion  is  more  difficult  than  Expiration. 

Thefe  three  Diftempers  only  differ¬ 
ing  in  Degrees ;  I  ffiall  Treat  of ’em  all 
under  the  common  Term  of  Ajlhma. 

§  2.  An  Ajlhma  being  only  a  greater 
or  lefs  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  whatf'o- 

ever 
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ever  then  will  interrupt  Relpiration,  will 
caufo  an  Afthma. 

That  Refpiration  may  eafiiy  be  per¬ 
form’d,  1  ft,  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax 
muft  be  enlarged,  that  the  Air  may  enter 
the  Lungs. 

2.  The  Air  muft  be  Heavy  and  Elafi 
without  which  Properties  it  wou’d  nest 
fufficiently  blow  up  the  VeficuH  in  the 
Lungs.,  to  make  room  for  the  PafTage  of 
the  'Blood  thro’  ’em ;  and  yet  if  the  Air 
be  either  too  Heavy  or  Elaflic,  it  will 
ftretch  the  Veficuhe  beyond  their  due  Ex¬ 
tent,  and  thereby  obftruft  the  Paflage  of 
the  Blood  thro’  the  Lungs. 

3 .  The  Blood  muft  be  Fluid ,  and  in 
fit  Proportion  to  pals  thro’  the  Lungs. 

§  3.  In  fhort  then,  whatever  deter- 
mins  the  Spirits  in  too  great  a  Quantity, 
or  too  little  into  the  Muscles  ferving  Re¬ 
fpiration ,  (viz.  The  Intercojlals ,  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external ,  the  Suhclavius ,  Ser¬ 
ratus  Anticus  major,  Serratus  P ojhcus  Jit- 
ferior  •  or  triangularis ,  Serratus  P ojficus 
inferior ,  Sacrolumbaris ,  and  Diaphr agma) 
by  elevating  the  Breaft:  too  much,  or 
too  little,  muft  hinder  Rejpration :  Nay, 
if  the  Lungs ,  the  Affera  Arteria ,  or  the 
Membranes  of  the  Breaft,  be  either  too 
lax,  too  dry,  too  much  ftreightned  by 
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fpafrnodick  Contraction,  or  windy  In¬ 
flation,  fluff’d  with  a  Vifcid  Slime, 
fill’d  with  Tubercles ,  or  Stony  Concre¬ 
tions,  if  there  be  either  Matter,  or  W a- 
ter  collected  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Breafi) 
or  Belly-Drojgfies ,  Tumors  in  the  Liver , 
Stomach ,  Sfleen,  or  Mefentry ,  in  all 
thefe  Cafes  Afihmatick  Symptoms  will 
enfiue. 

$  4.  If  the  Blood  be  either  too  much 
in  Quantity)  too  quick  in  its  Motion , 
too  much  Ratified,  or  too  Vijcid  j  it  will 
upon  all  thefe  Accounts  pals  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  thro’  the  LungS)  and  therefore 
require  the  Lungs  to  be  more  nicely  In¬ 
flated)  than  will  happen  in  luch  Circum- 
ftances,  for  which  Reafon  the  ‘Patient 
will  be  Aflhmatick. 

<£  5.  A  Fit  of  the  Periodick  Afihma y 
which  falls  molt  under  a  Phyfician’s  Care, 
often  happens  once  in  a  Fortnight  (if 
cold  bad  Weather,  or  fome  Irregularity 
in  Diet  bring  it  not  on  fooner)  and  fome- 
times  once  a  Month.  I  know  a  Lady 
who  hath  a  Fit  every  Time  her  Menjes 
flow )  and  was  rather  worfe  than  bet¬ 
ter  for  all  the  Medicines  flie  had  taken 
for  feven  Years,  as  Ihe  told  me  when  • 
firft  I  vifited  her  :  Yet  by  a  Medicine 
better  fuited  to  her  Cafe,  was  mightily 

reliev- 
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relieved  for  almoft  two  Years,  and  con* 
tinues  fb  yet,  for  ought  I  know  to  the 
contrary.  The  Fit  is  generally  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  Flatulency ,  and  Diftentitm  of  the 
Stomach ;  and  invades  the  r  at  tent  about 
one  or  two  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  forces  him,  if  violent,  to  rifo  out 
of  Bed,  and  fit  upright  in  a  Chair:  He 
finds  a  great  ftraitnels  at  his  Breaft,  and 
ftrives  by  all  means  to  draw  a  greater 
quantity  of  Air  into  his  Lungs :  His 
Urine  is  pale,  and  in  great  quantity  ;  he 
can  neither  Cough,  Sneeze,  Spit,  or 
Speak  freely  ;  the  Stomach  is  now  much 
more  diftended,  and  all  heating  Things 
increafe  it.  The  Fit  is  leis  after  Vomit¬ 
ing,  Purging,  or  Falling :  When  it  is 
violent  the  Heart  palpitates,  the  Pulfe 
intermits,  the  Face  is  almoft  black,  and 
the  Patient  is  fubjed  to  Swooning  ; 
when  it  begins  to  abate,  he  Spits  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  not  till  then ;  fometimes  a 
Crude,  and  fometimes  a  Concoded 
Phlegm-,  which  he  is  hot  very  much 
troubled  with  again  till  the  next  Faro- 
xyfm.  His  Urine  is  high  Colour’d  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  hit.  All  Hidden 
Alterations  of  the  Weather  give  a 

Fit. 
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Gill,  Hyffop,  Rue,  Syrrup  of  Garlick, 
Syrrup  ofSulphur,  Tin&ure  of  Lavender, 
Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  Myrrh,  Saffron, 
Balm  of  Gilead ,  Balfam  of  cPeruy  Bal. 
Sulphur,  Anifat,  Succinat,  Terebinthi- 
n at,.  Tincture  of  Sulphur,  with  Syrup 
of  Ground-Ivy,  Lime-Water,  Infufions 
of  Millipides,  Hore-Hound  lb.  fs.  to  fix 
Gallons  of  Beer,  Vomits,  Bleeding  and 
Purging,  all  thefe  proved  unfuccefsful  in 
the  Intervals,  (g)  as  a  very  good  Judge 
in  this  Cafe  informs  us. 

A  full  Diet,  and  efpecially  Debauches, 
render  the  Fit  more  fevere  •  a  dry  Air  , 
bell  agrees  with  the  Ajihniatick He 
is  free  from  his  Fits  in  Frofty  W eather, 
if  it  be  not  too  fevere.  Rain  when  it 
falls  does  not  much  affect  him,  but  the 
preceding  Vapours  do ;  damp  Houles, 
fenny  Grounds,  high  Winds,  and  Storms, 
mightily  offend  him  :  Any  kind  of 
Smoak  is  offenfive,  but  the  Smoak  of 
Wood  the  molt,  and  that  of  Dutch  Turf 
the  leaft.  In  Summer  the  Fits  are  both 
more  frequent,  and  fevere  than  in  Win¬ 
ter..  A  Fit  is  generally  increas’d  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Fire,  or  Bed,  and  eafed  by 


(s)  Sir  John  Floyer\r  Treatife  of  an  Aflhma ,  p.  18. 
and  19. 
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opening  the  Window.  Al]  ftrong  Li¬ 
quors  are  prejudicial,  especially  in  the 
Fit  j  new  Drink  of  all  Kinds  is  impro¬ 
per. 

All  Sorts  of  Vifcid,  Mucilaginous, 
and  Windy  Viduals  are  prejudicial; 
Meat  that  Swells  leaft  in  the  Stomach, 
is  beffc  for  the  Ailhmatick. 

Etmuller ,  IValdfchtmicdt  and  Baglm , 
commend  Vomits,  Laudan.  cum  Ther. 
Androm.  Millepedes,  Terebinthinats ,  Bal- 
fam  Peru,  Sperma  Ceti ,  Anti-hyfierkks , 
Anti-epileptkks ,  and  Solutions  of  Gum 
Amoniacum ,  &c. 

Sir  John  Floyer  hath  try’d  moft  of  the 
celebrated  Medicines,  commended  by 
any  of  our  Modern  Authors  without  any 
Advantage,  but  found  Benefit  by  ufing 
the  Prescriptions  of  the  Ancients ,  (Jo) 
and  indeed  they  are  much  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Theory  of  this  Diftemper ;  and 
they  who  expect  to  be  fuccefsful  in  the 
Cure  of  it,  muft  vary  their  Method  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  Caufes  that  pro¬ 
duce  it,  which  the  foregoing  Theory  will 
-  give  fome  Light  into. 


(b)  Vide  Nicol.  Myrepf.  de  Antidotis,  §  1.  cap . 
cxxxv.  Orabafii,  lib .  ix.  and  cap.  v.  Sc  JEiii  Tetrabj 
ib.  1 1 .  Sermon,  iv.  cap .  Ivii. 
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Cy”  a  Coemption. 

f  i.  y\  Phthifis  is  a  Confumption  of 

the"  Mufcular  Flelh,  either 
with,  or  without,  a  Fever.  ’Tis  either 
Original  or  Symptomatical.  The  Original 
is  either  Nervous ,  which  is  call’d  an 
Atrophy,  or  ‘Pulmonary  :  It  is  the  laffc  I 
ihall  only  take  Notice  of  in  this  Place. 
I  fhall  firft  obferve,  what  preceeds  a 
Pulmonary  Confumption  :  Secondly,  re¬ 
cite  the  Concomitants  of  it ;  and  in  the 
next  Place  take  Notice  of  its  Conic - 
quents,  in  Order  to  explain  fome  of  the 
moll  obvious  Symptoms  that  attend  it. 

§  a.  The  Antecedents  of  this  Diftem- 
per  are  a  Suppreffion  of  fome  natural,  or 
preternatural  Evacuation,  without  Cor¬ 
recting  the  Caufe  on  which  it  depended, 
grievous  Paflions  ot  the  Mind ;  drink¬ 
ing  too  plentifully  of  Spirituous  Li¬ 
quors  ;  an  idle  Courle  of  Life,  Night 
Studies;  fenny,  heavy,  and  fmoaky  Airy 

an  hereditary  Difpofition ;  Crookedneis, 

'  ftrait 
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ftrait  Breafts,  any  thing  let  fall  upon  the 
Lungs,  Diftempers  ill  Cur’d,  and  efpe- 
cially  catching  Cold  in  thefe  Circum- 
f  lances. 

The  Concomitants  are, 

1  ft.  A  Cough ,  which  is  thus  diftin- 
guiffi’d  from  a  Catarrh  ;  ’tis  owing  to 
'Tubercles ,  or  fbme  other  Indifpofition 
in  the  Lungs ,  with  a  Senfe  of  Weight 
in  the  Breaft,  and  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  Beginning  ’tis  dry,  tho’ 
in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Diftemper,  it  be 
moift. 

A  Catarrh  is  moift  in  the  Beginning, 
and  terminates  in  a  few  Weeks,  yet  is 
troublefome  and  ahnoft  continual ; 
whereas  a  Confiimptive  Cough  is  mild 
in  the  Beginning,  and  returns  by  Inter¬ 
vals;  the  Patient  is  Thirfty,  his  Tongue 
foul,  and  lofes  his  Appetite,  and  coughs 
after  Meat  till  he  vomit  it  up :  The 
Voice  is  hoarie,  or  fqueaking,  the 
Weight  is  greater  in  one  Part  of  the 
Breaft  than  the  other,  and  he  coughs 
more,  lying  on  one  Side,  than  on  the 
other. 

1.  There  is  a  Fever,  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
Thirft,  reddifh  Urine,  quick  Pulfe,  red 
Cheeks,  efpecially  after  Meat,  Heat  of 

D  .  the 
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the  Palms  of  the  Hands,  Soles  of  the 
Feet,  and  the  Hyfochondres. 

3.  Lois  of  the  Mulcular  Flelh. 

The  Confluences  of  the  beginning 
Confumption  I  have  been  defcribing, 
which,  if  not  cured,  becomes  a  confirm'd 
one,  which  is  attended  with  a  new  Fe¬ 
ver  of  the  Inflammatory  kind,  as  j P leu- 
rifle,  or  Peripieumony ,  and  afterward 
with  a  Putrid ,  and  Intermitting  Fever , 
and  then  the  Cough  increales,  and  vaft 
Quantities  of  Matter  is  expe&orated, 
lometimes  fvveet,  and  iometimes  fastid, 
with  Night  Sweats,  Diarrhoea’s,  IwelFd 
Legs,  fore  Mouths,  Pain  in  the  Throat 
upon  fwallowing  any  thing,  and  at  laft 
the  Facies  Hipjpocratica ,  which  terminates 
in  Death. 

£  3.  When  any  Evacuation  is  fup- 
prelfed,  whether  it  be  the  Menfes ,  the 
Hemorrhoids ,  Urine ,  or  the  Matter  of  in- 
fenjible  Perforation^  £Cc.  ’twill  necelfa- 
rily  induce  a  Plethora ,  which  if  it  caule 
not  a  Fever,  as  it  often  doth,  will,  by 
its  greater  Weight  upon  the  Veflels  it 
circulates  through,  lo  relax  ’em,  as  to 
render  them  lels  fit  to  carry  on  the  Cir¬ 
culation  j  upon  which  account  the  Blood 
will  not  only  paft  through  the  Capilla¬ 
ry  Arteries  more  difficultly,  but  be  apt 

to 
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to  depofit  a  Slimy  Mucus  upon  any  part 
that  is  difpofed  to  receive  it.  This  great¬ 
er  Quantity  of  Blood,  by  diftending  the 
Arteries  of  the  Brain ,  will  in  lome  Mea- 
fure  intercept  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits 
through  the  Nerves,  and  the  greater 
Vifcidity  of  the  'Blood,  together  with 
its  diminifhed  Celerity,  will  lehen  the 
Quantity  of  Spirits  foparated  in  the 
Brain,  (by  the  2.0th  and  22 d  Propofi- 
tions  of  Animal  Secretion )  therefore  the 
force  of  all  the  Mujcles  in  the  Body,  and 
conlequently  of  there  for1  ring  Rejpra - 
tion,  will  be  leflened.  Now  that  this 
greater  quantity  of  Blood,  which  is  alio 
more  Vifcid,  may  pals  with  Eafe  thro’ 
the  Lungs ,  ’tis  neceffary  that  the  Lungs 
fhou’d  be  more  Inflated,  than  at  ano¬ 
ther  Time  :  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the' 
prefent  Circumftances,  they  will  be  lels ; 
for  their  Inflation  depending  on  the 
Quantity  of  Air  admitted  into  ’em,  and 
that  Quantity  depending  on  the  greater 
or  lels  Enlargement  of  the  Cavity -of  the 
Thor ax ,  and  this  upon  the  Force  of  the 
Mufcles  lerving  lnfpration ,  which  is 
prov’d  to  be  lels  in  this  Cafe  •  therefore 
the  Blood  will  be  apt  either  to  ftagnate 
in  the  Lungs ,  and  fo>  caufe  Inflammati¬ 
ons  which  may  end  in  Ulcers ,  or  leave 

D  x  behind 
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behind  it  a  {limy  Matter,  which  wil^ 
caule  Tubercles  in  the  Lungs ,  whereby 
the  Tatient  will  be  inclined  to  cough , 
but  not  violently,  becaule  the  Tubercles 
are  not  very  troublefome,  and  there  will 
be  a  Senfe  of  W eight  in  the  Breaft,  and 
a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  elpecially  upon 
quick  Motion  ;  for  the  lame  Reafon,  the 
Irritation  to  cough  will  be  greater,  and 
the  Difficulty  of  Breathing  increafed, 
by  any  Thing  that  lellens  the  Cavity  of 
the  Breaft,  as  a  full  Stomach  will  do, 
by  hindering  the  Diaphragm  from  fink¬ 
ing  in  Inspiration ;  therefore  upon  Eating , 
the  Patient  coughs  till  he  'vomit ,  and  lo 
eales  himfelf  of  the  Burthen. 

<£  4.  If  the  Tubercles  be  only  on  one 
Side  of  the  Lungs ,  the  Weight  is  per¬ 
ceiv’d  there,  and  the  Patient  coughs 
more  for  lying  on  one  Side  than  the 
other  :  The  Blood  being  in  this  vifcid 
State,  its  Motion  impair’d,  and  the 
Coats  of  the  Glands  relax’d,  will  in- 


creafe  the  Quantity  of  vifcid  Secretions 
above  the  fluid,  and  alfo  the  Vifoidity 
of  the  fecern’d  Matter,  (by  the  15th, 
aoth  and  a  ad  Propofitions  of  Secretion) 
therefore  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach , 
the  Jfperia  Arteria ,  and  thofe  (which 

empty  their  Contents  into  the  Mouth, 
r  ‘  will 
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will  feparate  a  Matter  more  vificid  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  alio  in  greater  Quantity  ; 
from  whence  we  may  account  tor  the 
Lois  of  Appetite,  Thirft,  and  Foulneis  of 
the  Tongue,  and  Hoarfenefs  we  oblerve 
in  this  Diftemper  ;  the  Vifcidity  of  the 
Blood  increafing,  and  the  Quantity  of 
Animal  Sprits  decreafmg,  the  Orifices 
of  the  Glands  will  be  mightily  inlarg’d, 
and  fo  a  HeBic  Fever  will  enfue,  (by  Dr. 
Cheyne’ s  Theory  of  that  Diftemper)  and 
confequently,  the  ‘Patient  will  be  thirfty, 
lofe  his  Appetite,  make  reddifh  Urine, 
have  a  quick  Pulie,  red  Cheeks  after 
Meat,  Heat  of  the  Palms  of  the  Hands, 
Soles  of  the  Feet,  and  Hypochondres , 
with  a  Lois  of  the  mufcular  Flefh. 

5.  Now  if  the  Patient,  in  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances,  be  left  to  the  Tyranny  of 
this  Diftemper,  without  any  medical  AJJi* 
fiance,  or  be  treated  after  luch  a  Man-* 
ner,  as  to  increafe  the  Caule  of  his  Di¬ 
ftemper,  (as  he  generally  is,  with  PeBo- 
rals  and  BalJ'amics,  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  lo  few  are  recover’d  from  this  Dife 
eafe ',)  the  Symptoms  taken  Notice  of 
in  the  laft  Stadium,  or  in  a  confirm’d 
Confumption,  will  immediately  fucceed  : 
Asa  new  Fever  of  the  inflammatory  Kind, 
&c.  for  the  Laxity  of  the  folid  Parts 

D  3  increa. 
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increasing,  as  alfo  the  Viicidity  of  all 
the  circulating  Liquors,  the  Tubercula 
in  the  Lungs  will  grow  larger  every  Day 
than  other  \  the  Heat  alio  increafing, 
will  dilpoie  thefe  Tubercula  to  inflame, 
and  fuppurate,  which  will  occaflon  Pleu- 
rifles ,  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs ,  and  at 
laft  putrid  and  intermitting  Fevers ,  when 
the  Impofthumation  breaks.  From  this 
Ulcer  in  the  Lungs  will  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  either  fweet  or  fact  id  Matter 
be  expectorated  by  Coughing,  and  the 
Viicidity  of  the  Blood  being  greater, 
and  the  Coats  of  the  Glands  being  alio 
more  relaxed,  a  greater  Quantity  of  con¬ 
cocted  F'hlegm  will  be  feparated  (in 
thofe  Glands ,  which  empty  their  Con¬ 
tents  into  the  Mouth,)  either  by  Hawk¬ 
ing  or  Coughing  (by  the  foremention’d 
Propofitions  of  Secretion,)  ib  that  the 
Cough  will  grow  worfe,  and  the  'Pati¬ 
ent  will  fpit  more  :  And  he  will  alio 
be  troubled  with  Night  Sweats ;  for  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin  being  mightily  in- 
larg’d,  and  more  fo  in  Sleep,  than  when 
waking,  and  the  Blood’s  Motion  being 
accelerated  by  the  Heat  of  the  Bed,  up¬ 
on  both  thefe  Accounts,  Sweat  will  be 
forc’d  *  and  if,  by  any  Means,  this  Eva¬ 
cuation  be  fupprefs’d,  feme  other  will  be 

increas’d^ 
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increas’d,  which  is  generally  that  by 
the  Glands  of  the  Intejiines ,  they  being 
lb  much  relax’d.,  and  their  Orifices  fo 
much  inlarg’d,  for  which  Realbn  a  Di¬ 
arrhoea,  and  Night  Sweats ,  do  alternately 
wafte  the  Patient’s  Strength ;  but  if  both 
thefe  Evacuations  be  fupprefs’d,  the  de¬ 
tain’d  Matter  will  fall  upon  thefe  Parts, 
where  its  Motion  is  flowed:,  and  the  Re¬ 
finance  to  its  Preflure  is  the  lead: ;  now 
the  Legs  being  at  the  greated  Didance, 
both  from  the  Heart,  and  Brain,  and  in 
the  Day-time  in  a  depending  Podure, 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  will  be  there 
the  flowed,  and  the  Tenfity  of  the 
Fibres  the  weakefl  :  Whereas  a  diffid¬ 
ent  Degree  of  Tenfity  is  requir’d  to  re¬ 
fid  the  didending  Force  of  the  circula¬ 
ting  Humors  ;  therefore  the  Legs  will 
fwell,  when  thefe  Evacuations  are  fup- 
prefs’d.  The  Coats  of  the  Glands  being 
yet  more  relax’d,  will  not  be  able  to 
preis  out  their  Contents,  whereby  Tu¬ 
mors. ,  and  fometim.es  flight  Ulcerations 
will  dicceed,  fo  that  the  Mouth  will  be 
fore,  and  the  Throat  pain’d  upon  Swal¬ 
lowing. 

$  6.  I’ve  now,  as  briefly  as  I  cou’d, 
accounted  for  the  Production  of  a  Con¬ 
sumption ,  by  the  Suppreffion  of  feme 

D  4  natu- 
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natural  Evacuation,  and  could  as  eafily 
fhew  how  ’tis  brought  about  by  the  reft 
of  the  Procatartick  Caules  affign’d  •  but 
this  wou’d  run  me  quite  beyond  my  De« 
fign,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  a  fitter 
Opportunity  of  doing  it,  being  furnifh’d 
with  a  good  Stock  of  Observations  of 
Cures  perform’d  in  this  Diftemper,  by  a 
Method  and  Medicines  vaftly  different 
from  what  is  commonly  pra&is’d  and 
prefcrib’d. 

(j  y.  I  fhall  only  now  examine,  how 
well  the  prefent  Practice,  by  ‘ Pectorals 
and  Baljamics ,  anfwer  the  Indications 
taken  from  the  preceding  Theory :  The 
Indications  are  principally  to  render  the 
Humors  more  fluid ,  the  Fibres  more 
tenfe,  and  to  evacuate  the  vifeid  Phlegm , 
with  which  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach, 
and  thole  about  the  Mouth,  are  fluff’d, 
left  by  a  longer  Stay  the  Glands  be  ftill 
further  relax’d. 

The  common  Dijpenfatory  PeB orals  are 
the  Decoct.  Peel  or  ale,  Syr.  Botryos ,  Capil. 
Veneris ,  Glyceriz.  Fly  flop,  ScabioJ re,  Mel 

6  Oximel  Scilliticum ,  Succ  us  G lycertza , 
Lohoc  de  Caulibus ,  Farflar  fPap  averse ,  PaJ- 
ful.  Pino ,  Port ulac.  damns,  Diacod.  Spec. 
Diatragacant.  Frigid.  Pulv.  Haly ;  and  the 
moft  famous  Simples  are  Sugar ,  Honey  and 
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Liquorice.  Now  all  thefe,  except  the 
Mel.  Oximel  Scillit.  and  Syr.  Scabiofa 
(which  are  all  Vomits)  are  Jweet,  Jhmy 
Mucilages ,  and  are  therefore  dire&ly 
contrary  to  the  Indications  in  this  Di¬ 
pt  emfer  ;  for  they  will  both  Relax  the 
Solid  Parts,  and  thicken  the  Fluid,  they 
will  fill  the  Stomach  with  a  glutinous 
Slime,  which  will  mightily  fall  the  Af- 
fetite  and  weaken  Digejiion ,  and  they 
will  alfo  increafe  the  Thirft  :  Whereas 
the  Medicines  proper  in  this  Cafo,  fhou’d 
contract  the  Solid  Parts,  attenuate  the 
Fluid,  and  evacuate  at  due  Intervals, 
the  vijcid  Matter  lodg’d  in  the  Glands ; 
therefore  gentle  Emetics ,  mild  Stomatics , 
moderate  Exercise,  efpecially  by  Riding. , 
according  to  Dr.  Sydenham’s  Obfervation, 
a  clear  dry  Air ,  the  Ule  of  the  Cold  Bath , 
provided  the  Patient  flay  but  a  little 
Time  in  at  once,  and  the  Diftemper  not 
far  advanc’d,  Blijiring  Tlaifters  frequent¬ 
ly  apply ’d,  with  a  Diet  of  eajy  Digejiion , 
will  belt  anfwer  our  Expectation  in  the 
Cure  of  a  Beginning  Conjunction  :  But 
when  the  Diieafe  is  arriv’d  at  its  laft 
Stadium ,  nothing  but  Death  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  :  The  belt  that  a  Floy  ft  dan  can  do 
in  this  Cafe,  is  only  to  mitigate  the 
Symptoms  in  Order  to  make  the  Remains 
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of  Life  more  comfortable.  Yet  ’tis  not 
eafy  even  in  this  Stadium  of  the  Di- 
ftemper  to  make  certain  and  infallible  . 
‘Prognostics  :  IVe  more  than  once  been 
deceiv’d  in  the  Recovery  of  a  Patient, 
whole  Symptoms  gave  not  the  leaft  En¬ 
couragement  to  exped  it.  The  firft 
Cafe  was  of  a  Baker ,  (and  Bakers  ac¬ 
cording  to  (^)  Ramazim’s  Obfervation, 
are  fubjed  to  this  Diftemper,  which 
Thing  I’ve  alfo  myfelf  obforv’d)  who 
had  been  troubled  with  a  Comb  for  above 

&r,  .  (3 

Twelve  Months,  which  gradually  in- 
creafed,  till  he  was  in  the  following 
Condition.  When  I  firft  vifited  him, 
his  Stomach  was  loft,  his  Thirft  very 
great,  his  Urine  red,  and  let  fall  a  Late - 
ritious  Sediment,  his  Tongue  foul,  Sweat 
prodigioufly  every  Night,  Cough’d  al- 
moft  continually,  and  expedorated  vaft 
Quantities  of  concoded  Pus  with  Streaks 
of  Blood  in  it,  which  often  fmell’d  abo¬ 
minably  :  His  Flefh  was  gone,  and  by 
.Reafon  of  W eaknels  was  *  foarce  able  to 
rife  from  his  Bed  :  In  this  deplorable 
Condition,  at  his  earneft  Defire,  I  or¬ 
dered  fuch  Things  as  I  thought  moft  fit 


{g)  De  Morbis  Artificum,  p,  184. 
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to  mitigate  the  Symptoms,  without  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  leaft  Hopes  of  a  Recovery  5 
hut  contrary  to  my  Expectations,  the 
next  Time  I  faw  him,  which  was  about  a 
Week  after,  he  was  much  better,  and  by 
a  ftrict  Obiervance  of  Directions,  in  a 
Month's  Time  was  fit  for  Drinking  the 
Chalybeat  Waters ,  which  I  order’d  him, 
and  thereupon  he  recover’d  without  Re- 
lapfe.  The  Medicines  that  recover’d 
him  were  fuch  as  were  indicated  by  the 
foregoing  Theory.  And  as  for  Balj'amks , 
they  are  ufeful  in  this  Diftemper,  in  as 
much  as  they  are  Stomachics ,  or  Dili* 
reties ,  in  which  Virtues  they  may  eafily 
be  improv’d  by  Acid  or  Saline  Mixtures ; 
for  by  themfelves,  if  taken  in  confider- 
able  Quantities,  they  generally  both  fall 
the  Stomach,  and  heat  the  Blood,  and  fo 
rather  promote  than  abate  the  Symptoms 
of  this  Diftemper  :  But  for  the  Ends  for 
which  they  are  uliially  prefcrib’d,  they 
are  altogether  improper  •  for  were  they 
immediately  apply’d  to  the  ulcerated 
Part,  they  wou’d  be  of  little  Advantage ; 
for  the  lame  Reafon  they  are  difeardedthe 
Practice  of  Chyrurgery ,  by  the  moft  Skil¬ 
ful  in  that  Art :  But  fo  far  are  they  from 
being  immediately  apply’d  to  the  Part 
affected,  that  but  little  of  them  enter 

the 
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the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  that  very  much 
alter’d  from  what  they  were  when  taken 
in  at  the  Mouth.  All  Balfams  what- 
loever  are  much  more  Vifcid  than  the 
Matter  feparated  in  any  of  the  Glands , 
and  the  Vifcidity  of  the  feparated  Mat¬ 
ter  being  as  the  Number  of  ‘Plications 
in  the  complicated  Artery  (by  the  id  Co¬ 
rel.  of  the  yth  Pr op  option  of  Secretion ) 
therefore  to  feparate  a  Liquor  more 
Vifcid,  than  what  is  feparated  in  any 
other  of  the  Glands,  as  Balfams  are,  the 
IntefineSy  which  anfwer  to  the  Artery, 
ought  to  be  more  complicated,  than 
any  Artery  of  which  a  Gland  is  com¬ 
pos’d  •  whereas  the  Teficulus  Humanus 
is  50  Times  more  complicated  than  the 
Inteftines  •  for  the  ‘Plications  of  the  ln~ 
teflines  are  not  above  p<5,  as  (k)  Dr. 
Cheyne  hath  obferv’d ;  and  thole  of  the 
'Teficulus  Humanus  are  4800,  for  (/)  Bel¬ 
lini  tells  us,  the  Length  of  the  complica¬ 
ted  Artery  of  the  Tef  iculus  Humanus  is 
300  Ells,  and  the  Altitude  Ell ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Number  of  ‘Plications  mull  be 
4800.  Now  as  p<5.  4800.  1.  50.  there¬ 
fore  if  Balfams  were  only  of  equal  Vif- 


{k)  New  Theory  of  Fevers,  p.  50. 
(/}  Be  motu  Cordis*  Pro.  40. 
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cidity  with  the  Matter  feparated  in 
the  Teflkies ,  the  Guts  in  Order  to  fepa- 
rate  them  into  the  LaUteals,  muft  be 
either  50  Times  longer,  that  they  might 
be  50  Times  more  complicated,  or  the 
Balfams  muft  be  made  50  Times  more 
Fluid,  and  hereby  lofo  all  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  Balfam.  "So  that  Balfamics,  as 
fuch,  can  never  come  at  the  Part  affect¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  never  heal  it. 

Some  will  be  apt  to  imagine  from  what 
I’ve  faid,  that  I  affign  too  fmall  Dia¬ 
meters  to  thole  Particles  of  Chyle  which 
enter  the  Latteals,  whereas  they  are  no 
fmaller  than  what’s  neceffary  for  the 
Prefer vation  of  our  Lives  and  Healths ; 
for  was  any  Particle  of  indifolvable  fo- 
lid  Matter,  fuch  as  Stones ,  or  Minerals 
(both  which  are  us’d  in  Medicine)  to 
enter  the  Lacleals^  and  if  the  Diameter 
of  fuch  Particles  was  greater  than  the 
Diameter  of  the  fmalleft  Veffels  in  a 
Humane  Body,  they  would  obftruft  ’em, 
and  caufo  Inflammations ,  Gangrenes ,  and 
Death  at  laft.  Now  Leeuwenhoek ,  with 
his  MicrofcopeSy  hath  difcovered  Vel- 
fels  in  a  Humane  Body,  whole  Diame¬ 
ters  are  ypaoo  Times  lels  than  an  Inch, 
and  fo  fmall  at  leaft  ought  the  Diameters 
of  the  Lack eals  to  be. 


Cor ; 
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Cor.  1.  Hence  we  may  lee  how  ne- 
ceflary  his,  that  all  hard,  lolid  Medi¬ 
cines,  (luch  as  Steel  and  'Tejlaeious  ‘Pow¬ 
ders)  fhou’d  be  finely  Levigated,  if  we 
expect  any  Advantage  from  them  in  the 
Blood. 

^  ’  ‘ 

.  '  -  f  v  * 

Cor.  1 .  That  thele  Medicines,  as  they 
are  commonly  prepar’d,  only  exert  their 
Force  in  the  Prima  Vise,  and  are  of  no 
Ule  to  correct  the  liippos’d  Luxuriant 
Adds  in  the  Blood. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  a  Dropfu 

ADropjy  is  a  watry  Swelling,  either 
of  the  whole  Body,  or  Part  of  it. 
’Tis  divided  into  two  Species,  viz.  the 
Anafeara  and  Afcites.  In  the  firft,  the 
Tumor  is  molt  in  the  Legs,  and  receives 
the  Imprdlion  of  the  Finger,  but  the 
Tit  remains  not  lo  long  as  in  a  Leuco- 
phlegmacy :  The  Urine  is  lometimes  pale 
and  plentiful,  the  Patient  hath  no 
Thirft,  tho’  he  lofe  his  Appetite.  I11 
the  Afcites  the  Tumor  is  in  the  Legs, 
Thighs,  Belly,  and  Scrotum ,  the  Water 
is  forc’d  fometimes  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen ,  and  at  other  Times  into  Veflels 
it  forms  itfelf,  either  from  fome  dilated 
Membrane,  or  obftru&ed  LympheduSi : 
The  Water  is  of  various  Colours;  ’tis 
Salt,  Lixivious ,  a  little  Corrolive,  and 
Frothy,  when  mix’d  with  common  Wa¬ 
ter  :  The  Urine  is  red,  lets  fall  a  red  Se¬ 
diment,  and  little  in  Quantity  :  The 
Thirjt  is  exceffive,  and  the  Appetite  very 
little.  '  ‘  ' 

The 
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The  Antecedent  Caufos  are  much  the 
lame  with  thole  of  a  Consumption ,  ex¬ 
cepting  liich,  as  more  elpecially  relpeft 
the  Lungs ,  which  is  the  Reafon  that  de- 
termins  the  preceeding  Dilbrder  to  a 
Conjumption,  rather  than  a  Dropfy  ,  for 
whatever  preceeds  either  a  Conjumption , 
or  Dropfy ,  dil'pofes  the  Humors  to  be 
vifoid,  and  the  Fibres  lax  :  The  Laxity 
of  the  Fibres  in  a  Dropfy,  is  both  great¬ 
er  and  more  univerlal  than  in  a  Confimp- 
tion ,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  fo 
flow,  that  Terfpiration  is  almoft  intirely 
fupprels’d,  fo  that  a  Load  of  Serum  will 
be  thrown  on  fuch  Parts  as  are  fitteft  to 
receive  it:  And  thefe  are  liich  as  are 
depending  and  moft  lax,  fuch  as  the  Legs, 
Thighs,  and  Vijcera.  The  Afcites  foldom 
happens  without  fome  Fault  in  the  Kid- 
nies ,  or  a  preceeding  Jaundice,  Tumor 
in  the  Liver,  or  fome  other  of  the  Vij¬ 
cera,  whereby  the  Lymphatick  VeJJels 
are  either  mightily  diftended  or  broken : 
But  the  Jaundice  and  thefo  Tumors  may 
ealily  be  produc’d  by  lax  Fibres,  and 
vifoid  Blood,  (rn)  Doleus  and  (n)  Dr. 
Leigh  have  both  obierved  the  Omentum 


(m)  Encyclopedia  Medicine,  p.  364. 
(a?)  Exercitatio  de  Hydrope. 
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in  Dropfies  either  full  of  Tumors,  or 
elle  putrify’d  and  ’tis  from  this  Obfcr- 
vation,  among  fome  others,  that  Dolens 
fuppofes  a  Paflage  from  the  Stomach  to 
the  Bladder  :  But  thefe  'Tumors  may  as 
well  be  the  Effect,  as  Caufe  of  the  Di- 
ftemper  •  for  even  the  Jaundice ,  Tumors 
in  the  Liver,  Spleen,  ‘Pancreas ,  Me - 
fentery,  Omentum,  Sic.  may  (by  fuch  a 
State  of  the  Solids,  and  Fluids,  as  I've 
affign’d)  be  produc’d,  as  I  have  obferv- 
ed  before.  As  the  Vifcidity  of  the  .Blood 
daily  increafes  in  Confumptions ,  for  the 
Reafon  aflign’d  in  the  preceding  Chap¬ 
ter  •  fb,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Blood  grows 
every  Day  more  watry  ;  for  the  Laxity 
of  the  Fibres  being  io  very  great,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  lo  flow,  the 
complicated  Arteries,,  of  which  the 
Glands  are  compos’d,  cannot  be  fliffi- 
ciently  diji  raided,  and  therefore  will 
feparate  very  little  from  the  Mafs  of 
Blood;  fb  that  the  Quantity  of  Serum 
will  continually  increale,  and  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  being  fo  flow,  the 
fibrous  Parts  will  retire  into  the  Middle 
of  the  Canals  in  which  it  moves,  even 
as  it  doth,  when  taken  into  a  Porrineeix 
and.  force  the  Serum  againft  the  Sides  of 
the  Veffels,  till  the  Preffure  become  fuch, 
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as  to  drive  the  Seram  thro’  the  Pores  of 
the  Veflels,  and  lodge  it  in  their  Inter- 
Jlices :  Or  elfe  fo  dilate  feme  of  ’em,  as 
to  form  Vejicles  to  contain  it. 

From  thefe  Ihort  Hints  I’ve  given  a- 
bout  this  Diftemper,  ’tis  evident,  that 
the  Cure  of  a  beginning  Dropfie ,  is  to  be 
attempted  by  Inch  Means  as  ftrengthen 
the  relax'd  Fibres  j  render  the  Humors 
more  fluid  j  increafe  the  Celerity  of  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  and  promote  lome,  or 
all  the  Secretions ,  of  which  that  of  Urine 
and  Ferfpiration  are  the  beft  adapted  to 
anlwer  our  Expectation :  But  in  molt 
Fhydropic  Cafes,  ’tis  very  difficult  to  in- 
creafe  any  of  the  Secretions ,  and  efpeci- 
ally  that  of  Urine.  When  the  Frima  Vue 
are  obftructed,  Urine  is  better  promoted 
by  gentle  F urges  than  Diuretics ,  and  I 
have  found,  that  Preparations  of  Tartar 
beft  anlwer  this  End  •  and  that  when 
the  Stomach  and  Guts  are  well  cleanfed, 
an  Infujion  of  green  Tea ,  in  Rhenifh  Vine, 
is  not  only  a  good  Diuretic  and  Stomachic , 
but  increafes  the  Celerity  of  the  Blood’s 
Motion,  and  at  the  lame  time  abates 
the  Thirft  .  whereas  all  other  Bitters  I’ve 
yet  try ’d,  increale  it. 

Dry  hood ,  Diuretics ,  Diet-Drinks ,  Ex- 
ercife ,  tho’  never  fo  violent,  provided  it 

weary 
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weary  not  the  Patient  too  much,  a  dry 
Air ,  the  Cold  Bath ,  and  Bleafant ■  CW- 
pairy,  are  of  a  greater  Necellity  in  the 
Cure  of  this  Diftemper,  than  any  Sort 
of  Medicines  without  'em.  , 

Dr.  Willis  tells  us  of  fome  cured  of 
an  Anafacra ,  only  by  removing  their 
Habitation  from  a  foggy  to  a  dry  Air ; 
and  I  queftion  not,  but  that  leveral  Di- 
llempers  may  be  as  fafely  and  pleasantly, 
tho’  not  lb  Ipeedily  cured,  by  a  regular 
Ule  of  the  Non  Naturals,  as  by  any  Means 
whatlbever. 
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Of  Acute  Dijlempers,  and  In  par¬ 
ticular  of  a  Fever, 


()  i.  A  Cute  Diflempers,  whether  they 
r\  be  Fevers ,  Fleurifies ,  Rheu- 
mafijms ,  Cholicks ,  Sec.  efpecially  thole 
attended  with  Fain,  generally  proceed 
either  from  a  too  great  Contraction  of 
the  ibiid  Parts,  too  violent  Motion  in  the 
fluid  Parts,  or  both  theft  together. 

^2.  Dr.  Cheyne ,  in  his  7  of 
Fevers ,  hath  prov’d  at  large,  that  the 
general  Cauft  of  Acute  Fevers  is  an  Ob¬ 
struction ,  or  Contraction  of  the  Glands , 
whereby  the  Quantity  of  Blood,  and 
Liquidum  Nervorum ,  is  increas’d  •  from 
whence  all  the  Symptoms  of  Fevers  may 
be  accounted  for. 

ft  3.  If  the  Fain  be  great,  efpecially 
in  membranous  Parts,  it  will  either 
cauft  or  in'ereaft  a  Fever ,  for  it  is  always 
attended  with  a  Contraction  of  the 
pained  Part,  (as  is  evident  from  the 

(0)  Bel- 
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(o)  Bellman  Doctrine  de  Stmulis )  and 
by  this  Contraction ,  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits  is  either  totally  ob~ 
Articled  or  retarded ,  and  the  Part 
1  welled,  and  by  their  P reffure  againft 
the  Sides  of  the  containing  V effel,  more 
forcibly,  as  they  will,  when  their  direct 
Motion  is  hinder’d,  the  Pain  is  both  in~ 
creafed,  and  propagated  further,  and 
the  Contraction  is  more  or  lets  commu¬ 
nicated  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
whereby  Secretions  are  flopped,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  increafed,  which  wild 
either  cattle  or  increafe  a  Fever.  Behdes 
Pain,  which  is  a  Stimulus  y  makes  more 
denle  and  ftrong  Vibrations  of  the  folid 
Parts,  and  fo  divides  the  .Blood  into 
fmaller  Parts,  which  mu  ft  therefore  take 
up  more  Room"'  for  the  Surfaces  of 
Bodies,  upon  their  Bivifion,  do  not  de- 
creafe  io  fall  as  their  Solidities ,  thefe 
being  in  a  triplicate ,  as  thole  are  in  a 
duplicate  ‘ 'Proportion ,  to  their  Diameters : 
So  that  the  more  Bodies  are  divided, 
the  more  fenfibie  Space  they  fill  ;  and 
this  is  all  one,  as  if  the  Magnitude  of 
the  Particles  had  continued  the  fame, 
and  the  Quantity  been  increafed,  lee- 


(o)  BeL  de  Uriru  k  pultib  as>  b 
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ing  all  the  Effects  of  an  increafed  Quan¬ 
tity  are  hereby  produced. 

$  4-  This  greater  Fluxility  of  the 
Blood  will  fupply  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Animal  Spirits,  as  is  known  to  any 
who  underhand  the  Nature  of  Secretion , 
and  being  that  a  Fever  is  but  the  increased 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Veloci¬ 
ty  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  being  in  com¬ 
pound  Proportion  of  the  frequency  and 
Strength  of  the  Heart’s  Contraction  di¬ 
rectly,  and  the  Refiftance  it  meets  with 
reciprocally,  and  tfiefe,  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  Animal  Spirits,  ferving 
for  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart  •  and 
the  Refiftance  being  lefs,  from  the  great¬ 
er  Fluxility  of  the  Blood,  therefore  the 
greater  Fluxility  of  the  Blood  will  caufe, 
or  increafe  a  Fever. 

§  5.,  I  fhall  now  fhew,  how  the  molt 
obvious  Symptoms  of  a  Fever  are  account¬ 
ed  for,  from  the  too  great  Velocity  of  the 
Blood. 


§  6.  The  Pulfe  in  a  Fever  is  ftrong,  or 
,  quick,  or  both;  the  Patient  is  hot,  and  dry 
and  reftlefs,  he  is  thirfly,  his  Tongue  is 
foul  or  dry,  he  is  watchful,  then  delirse- 
ous,  convulfed,  and  the  Pulfe  is  now- 
weak  and  intermitting,  and  then  the  Pa¬ 
tient  falls  into  cold  Sweats,  and  dies. 

.  *  •  §7.  The 
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§  j.  The  Blood  cannot  mote  more 
fwiftly  thro’  the  Arteries,  unlefs  the  Heart 
contract  more  frequently,  more  ftrongly, 
or  both  j  now  the  Dilatation  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  or  the  ‘Fulfey  keeps  Time  with  the 
Contraction  of  the  Heart,  and  is  more 
or  Ids  dilated ,  as  the  Heart  is  more  or 
lets  contracted  j  therefore,  if  the  Celerity 
of  the  Blood  be  greater,  the  Pulfe  muft 
be  quicker ,  or  ftronger,  or  both. 

<)  8.  The  Blood  moving  more  fwiftly, 
every  Part  of  the  Body  will  receive  a 
greater  Share  of  it,  in  the  fame  Space  of 
Time,  than  it  would  have  done,  had  it 
mov’d  more  flowly :  The  Blood  being 
always  hot,  (be  it  from  what  Caufe  fb- 
ever  it  will)  therefore  every  Part  of  the 
Body  receiving  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Blood,  will  be  fenhble  of  a  greater  Heat. 
And  this  Propofition  may  fo  ealily  be 
demonftrated,  that  I  fhall  not  flay  up¬ 
on  it,  viz.  That  (Cseteris  paribus)  the 
Heat  of  an  Animal  is  in  compound  ''Pro¬ 
portion  of  his  Quantity  of  Bloody  and  the 
Celerity  of  its  Motion.  There  may  fo- 
veral  other  Things  contribute  to  the 
greater  Heat  of  the  Patient ;  but  this  is 
certain,  and  evident  from  an  increafcd 
Celerity. 

E  4  §9' 
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$  9.  Plus  great  Heat  will  make  him 
both  dry,  by  evaporating  the  thin  Parts, 
and  rejtlejs ,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to 
change  his  Pofture  frequently,  in  Order 
to  calc  him iell  of  the  Torment  he  en¬ 
dures. 


$  10.  1  his  Heat  will  alio  act  as  an 
univerlal  Stimulus ,  whereby  all  the 
Glands  will  be  ftraitened,  and,  conle- 
quently,  the  focern’d  Matter  will  be  thin¬ 
ner,  or  more  fluid,  and  the  remaining 
Part  of  the  Blood  more  fblid,  than  in  a 
natural  State  •  therefore  he  will  be  dryy 
as  well  as  hot. 


$  11.  The  grofs  Parts  of  the  Blood 
being  retained  in  this  Condition,  it  is 
therefore  more  vifeid  •  befides,  its  Viici- 
dity  is  increas’d  by  its  Heat,  as  is  known 
by  Experiment  •  for  if  you  apply  a 
much  lefs  Degree  of  Heat,  than  will  boil 
Water,  it  will  turn  the  Serum  into  "jelly. 
1  he  Heat  or  the  Blood  is  greater  in  - 
hovers ,  than  moft  imagine.  The  Heat  of 
a  Man’s  Skin,  whole  Pulfe  beats  fixty 
Strokes  in  a  Minute,  is  to  the  Heat  of 
boiling  Water,  as  16.  to  52,  as  appears 
by  the  Thermometer  •  fo  that  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  is  but  little  more,  than  three  Times 
as  hot  as  the  Blood  of  a  healthy  Man. 
Now,  it  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  fhould 
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increafe  in  Proportion  to  the  Frequency 
of  the  Pullc,  (as  it  mu  ft,  if  the  Pullc 
beat  with  the  Strength  it  did,  and  gene¬ 
rally  it  is  ftronger ;)  a  Man  then,  whole 
Pulfe  beats  ipj  Strokes  in  a  Minute, 
would  be  as  hot  as  boiling  Water;  and 
it  is  common  for  a  Feverijb  Pulle  to  beat 
i  20  Strokes  in  a  Minute.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  Syzinejs  of  the 
Blood  in  Tleurijies,  and  other  Inflamma¬ 
tory  Dijiempers ,  and  lb  be  relcued  from, 
the  dangerous  Practice  of  thole,  who, 
becaule  they  oblerve  themielves,  or 
have  been  told  by  others,  that  Volatile 
Salts ,  and  Sprits,  luch  as  Hartjhorn , 
Sal  Armoniac ,  Ac.  will  diffolve  the  Se¬ 
rum,  when  coagulated  by  an  Acid  \ 
therefore  prelcribe  thele  hot,  Itimulat- 
ing  Medicines,  to  the  imminent  Hazard, 
if  not  Deftrudion,  of  their  Patients. 

*  _  '  I 

And  this  they  do,  from  a  miftaken  Fly- 
fotbejis ,  that  the  Syzynefs  of  the  Blood, 
is  owing  to  a  Coagulating  Acid.  The 
contrary  to  which  Dr.  "Pit came  hath 
proved  in  one  of  his  Di Serrations,  (p) 

(  1 2.  The  Blood  will  then  be  made 
vilcid  upon  leveral  Accounts :  and  from 

X  / 


(p)  Differtatio  <Je  Opera  quam  preftant,  Corpora, 
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this  vilcid  Blood  will  be  feparated  a 
lei's  Quantity  of  Saliva ,  and  that  more 
flimy  than  in  a  natural  State  ;  the 
Quantity  of  fecerned  Matter  being  in 
a  reciprocal  Proportion  to  the  Vifcidi- 
ty  of  the  Blood,  by  the  17th  Propo- 
fition  about  Animal  Secretion  :  And  alfo, 
becaule  the  greateS  Quantity  of  Saliva 
is  leparated>  when  the  Blood  moves  the 
moft  flowly,  as  appears  by  making  a 
Ligature  upon  the  Jugulars.  Hence 
both  iBe  Foulnels  and  Drynels  of  the 
Tongue. 

§  13.  The  Orifices  of  the  Glands  be¬ 
ing  Sraitned,  by  the  Simulating  Heat, 
the  Quantity  of  Saliva  will  Sill  be  lefs j 
and  the  Heat  Ipeedilv  evaporating  the 
moS  fiuid  Part  of  it,  the  whole  Mouth 
muS  be  exceeding  dry  •  whence  proceeds 
that  unquenchable  ThirS,  Perlbns  com¬ 
plain  of  in  Fevers. 

§14.  This  greater  Velocity  of  the 
Blood,  will  lend  a  greater  Quantity  into 
the  Brain,  in  a  given  Time  •  and  an  in- 
crealed  Velocity  increaleth  the  fluid 
Secretions  more  than  the  Vilcid,  by 
the  2.0  th  Tropofition  of  Secretion.  The 
Animal  Sprits  being  the  fineS  of  any 
iecerned  Matter,  the  Exility  of  their 
Parts  rend  ring  them  inyifible.  There¬ 
fore 
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fore,  upon  both  Accounts,  an  increafed 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  will  increale 
the  Quantity  of  Animal  Sprits.  Their 
Quantity  being  greater,  the  Nervous 
Tubes ,  and  all  the  Motor y  Fibres,  will 
be  fuller,  and  more  tenfe,  whereby  Sen* 
fat  ion  will  be  ftronger.  Now  fince  it  is 
a  necefiary  Requifite  in  Sleep ,  that  the 
Fibres  fhould  be  relax’d,  and  the  Ani¬ 
mal  void  of  Senfation,  and  being  nei¬ 
ther  of  tilde  can  happen  when  the 
Animal  Spirits  are  foparated  in  greater 
Quantity,  as  they  will  be,  when  the 
Blood  moves  more  fwiftly ;  therefore 
the  greater  Velocity  of  the  Blood  will 
prevent  Sleep,  or  the  Patient  will  be 
watchful. 

§  1.5.  And  he  will  be  alfo  delirous  \ 
for  the  Nerves  being  fuller  of  Liquor, 
its  Undulations  will  be  more  denfe  and 
quick ,  Senfation  will  be  more  lively,  and 
lefs  Impulles  upon  the  Extremity  of  the 
Nerves  will  caufe  it.  And  the  more 
lively  any  Impreffion  is,  the  greater 
Attention  the  Soul  bellows  upon  it  : 
Whether  it  be  attended  with  Pain,  or 
Pleafure  •  and  fo  more  regardlefs  of  for¬ 
mer  Ideas ,  being  intirely  irn ploy’d  a- 
bout  the  prefent  Senfation.  Now  obferve 
a  Perfon  in  this  Condition,  whole  Senfes 


are  fo  quick,  that  the  moll  trivial  Ob- 
jeft  will  affect  him*  Suppofe  him  fo  in¬ 
tent  upon  the  prefen t  Objects,  as  to 
mind  nothing  elfe,  and  to  fpeak  of  what 
he  obferves,  juft  as  ideas  come  into  his 
Mind,  without  exerciung  his  Judgment, 
in  comparing  them  with  former  Ideas 
laid  up  in  his  Memory,  his  Talk  mu  ft 
needs  be  incoherent,  or  in  other  Words, 


you  will  lay,  he  is  delirous. 

B  elides  this,  the  Blood  having  acquir¬ 
ed  a  greater  Solidity,  by  the  Evapora¬ 
tion  of  its  thin  Parts,  and  its  Celerity 
being  lb  much  increafed,  the  Strokes 
upon  the  Extremity  of  the  Nerves  will 
be  ib  much  ftronger,  whereby  the  Refatx 
of  the  Nervous  Fluid  to  the  Brain,  will 
be  as  quick,  as  if  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  was  flower,  and  the  Nerves  were 
ftruck  upon  by  Effluvia  from  external 
Objects. ;  lb  that  the  lame  Ideas  will  be 
excited,  as  if  thole  Objects  were  really 
prefent ;  and  the  Actions  of  Men  being 
always  fuitable  to  the  Ideas  they  have, 
there  will  be  fuch  Actions  as  are  pro¬ 


duc’d  by  external  Objects,  when  none 
fuch  are  prefent fuch  as  thole  confe- 
quent  upon  Joy,  Fear ,  Anger ,  Revenge , 
Ac.  In  this  Cafe,  the  By-ftanders  will 

con- 
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conclude  they  aft  irrationally,  or  are 
delirious . 

§  16.  Cwvulfions  are  nothing  but  the 
involuntary  Contraftion  of  the  Mufcles : 
The  Mufcles  are  contracted  by  an  Ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  Arterial  Blood,  and  Animal 
Spirits  :  The  Animal  Spirits  are  derived 
into  the  Mufcles,  by  the  Command  oi 
the  Will,  or  by  fhaking  of  the  Nervous 
Tubes ,  through  which  they  are  convey’d. 
How  the  Nerves  may  be  fhaken,  and 
that  irregularly  too,  in  the  luppofed 
Circumfrances,  is  evident  from  the  laid 
Sect :  But  Convulsions  from  this  Caufc 
are  generally  thong,  and  happen  not  lb 
often  as  the  other  I  am  about  to  account 
for,  which  is  called  Twitching ,  or  a  Sub- 
fidtus  Tendimm ;  and  they  are  caufed 
after  this  Manner. 

The  Celerity  of  the  Blood’s  Motion, 
and  its  Heat  continuing,  mutt  at  length 
render  it  to  vifeid,  that  few,'  or  none, 
of  the  Particles  are  fmall  enough  to 
enter  into  the  narrow  Orifices  of  the 
Nerves  •  the  Supply  of  Spirits  being 
hereby  cut  off,  their  Quantity  will  con¬ 
tinually  dccrcafc,  till  it  be  fo  fmall  as 
not  to  keep  the  Antagonijl  Mufcles  e- 
qually  contracted.  The  Entrance  of  more 
Spirits  into  that  Mufcle  is  not  only  pre¬ 
vented 
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vented,  but  the  Spirits  remaining  in 
that  Nerve,  which  terminated  in  the 
contracted  Mufcle,  are  forced  back,  in¬ 
to  that  Place  where  there  is  the  leaft 
Refinance  •  and  that  is  the  Antagonijl 
Muicle,  being  now  relaxed,  whereby 
that  Muicle  is  contracted,  and  the  other 
relax’d,  and  lb  alternately  •  and  fince 
the  Quantity  of  Spirits  is  fo  lmall, 
the  Contraction  of  the  Mulcles  will  be 
very  weak,  and  the  convulfive  Mo¬ 
tion  will  be  a  fort  of  Trembling. ,  or 
Twitching. 

The  Influx  allb  of  the  Spirits  into  the 
Nerves,  by  the  Puliation  of  the  Arteries 
being  alternate,  lo  would  their  Efflux 
thro’  the  Emiflary  into  the  Mulcles, 
were  it  not  for  the  Fulnels  of  the  Nerves, 
whereby  the  Efflux  becomes  continual ; 
therefore  when  the  Nerves  are  much 
emptied,  the  Efflux  will  be  lenfibly  al¬ 
ternate  y  whereby  the  Mufcle  will  be 
alternately  contracted,  or  there  will  be 
Twitchings  of  the  Tendons. 

(ji  1 7.  The  Patient,  in  this  Condition, 
hath  a  weak  and  interrupted  Pulle,  and 
in  a  cold  Sweat. 

The  Pulle  is  weak,  by  the  Deleft  of 
Spirits  to  contraft  the  Heart,  and  be- 
caule  the  Blood  grows  Hill  more  yilcid, 

by 
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by  lofing  its  Serum  in  Sweat,  its  Motion 
through  the  Arteries  muft  be  flower  • 
whereby  the  Refiftance  to  the  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Heart  will  be  greater. 
Therefore  a  greater  Quantity  of  Spirits 
muft  be  derived  into  the  Heart,  to  over¬ 
come  this  greater  Refiftance ;  and  fo 
a  longer  Time  muft  be  Ipent  before  the 
Heart  be  contracted,  or  the  Interval,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Pullations  of  the  Artery, 
will  be  greater :  But  the  Refiftance  be¬ 
ing  overcome,  and  the  Contraction  of 
the  Heart  being  ftronger,  caufed  by  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Spirits  derived  into 
the  Heart,  in  a  longer  Time,  the  Con¬ 
traction  will  be  quick  as  ufiual,  till  the 
increafed  Refiftance  put  a  new  Stop  to 
it,  or  the  Pulfe  will  intermit. 

§  1 8.  The  Deficiency  of  Spirits  muft 
needs  relax  all  the  Fibres,  lb  that  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin  will  be  exceeding  wide, 
and  therefore  the  Patient  will  fweat  •  and 
becauie  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  fo 
very  flow,  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  and 
consequently  of  the  Sweat,  will  be  Ids 
than  that  of  a  healthy  Perfon,  for  which 
Reafcn  he  will  judge  it  Cold. 

§  1 P-  The  Spirits  ftill  wafting,  and 
the  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  increafing, 
at  length,  they  will  be  unable  to  con- 

trad 
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trad  the  Heart,  and  lo  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  will  ceafe,  or  in  other 
Words,  the  ''Patient  will  die. 

ao.  From  hence  we  may  conclude, 
how  fit  they ,  are  to  he  trailed  with  the 
Patient’s  Life,  who,  inftead  of  curbing 
the  too  impetuous  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
with  cooling  Diluters ,  and  moderate  Eva¬ 
cuations ,  do  (pur  it  on  fafte-r,  with  their 
heating  Cordials  and  Alexipharmic ks. 

Though  I  have  not  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  every  Phenomenon  in  the  Dillem- 
pers  I  have  mention’d,  (for  that  would 
nave  run  me  quite  beyond  my  prefent 
Defign  in  this  fhort  Elfay)  yet  from 
what  has  been  laid,  may  be  drawn  le- 
veral  pradical  Corollaries ,  to  dired  us  in 
a  more  rational  Method  than  that  which 
is  too  commonly,  and  every  Body  knows, 
but  too  nnfnccefsfullv  pradis’d. 
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§  j  /~T!  h  E  Air  which  we  conti- 
J[_  nually  breathe,  and  which 
conftantly  environs  us,  mull  needs  im¬ 
part  its  benign,  or  baneful  Influences * 
according  to  the  various  Changes  it  un¬ 
dergoes,  as  to  its  Gravity,  Elaflicity, 
Mot  (lure,  Drynefs ,  Heat ,  or  Coldnejs ;  or 
as  it  has  more  or  lels  foreign  Particles, 
fuch  as  Mineral ,  Vegetable ,  and  Animal , 
floating  in  it. 

o 

The  is  a  compreffible  and  dilata¬ 
ble  Fluid,  covering  the  Earth  and  Sea 
to  a  conliderable  Height,  the  lower 
Parts  being  always  more  coniprels'd 
than  thole  above,  and  the  Spaces  in¬ 
to  which  it  may  be  compreis’d,  are 
always  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
comprehing  Weight ;  and  becaule  its 
Denfity  is  proportional  to  its  Comprel- 
lion,  its  Particles  do  recede  from  each 
other,  with  Forces  reciprocally  propor- 

F  tional 
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tional  to  the  Diftances  of  their  Centers , 
as  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  hath  demonft ra¬ 
ted.  (q) 

§  2.  That  the  Air  is  really  heavy ,  was 
firft  found  out  by  Galileus,  by  trying 
to  what  Height  Water  might  be  rais’d 
by  Pumping;  and  when  he  found  it 
could  not  be  rais’d  higher  than  thirty- 
five  Foot,  concluded  that  it  was  from 
the  Count er-ballance  of  the  Airs  W eight 
that  it  was  rais’d  fo  high,  and  not  from 
an  imaginary  Fuga  Vacu'u 

§  3.  The  Specifick  Gravity  of  Air  to 
Water,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle’s  Experi¬ 
ments,  is  as  1  to  1000  ;  but  comparing 
this  with  the  Obfervations  of  Mr.  Hal¬ 
ley,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  ’tis  perhaps, 
nearer  the  Truth  to  affign  the  Denfity 
of  Air  to  Water,  as  1  to  800,  and  the 
Denfity  of  Mercury  to  Water  being  as 
1 4  to  1 ,  the  Denfity  of  Air  to  Mercury 
will  be  as  1  to  11200;  fo  that  the  Air 
we  breathe  in,  takes  up  1 1 2.00  times  the 
Space  that  the  like  Quantity  of  Mercury 
would :  And  yet  (r)  Mr.  Boyle  hath 
found  by  Experiments,  that  the  Air , 


(q)  Principia  Philo.  Mathem.  23.  L.  2. 

Jr)  Trails  about  the  admirable  RarefaElion  of  the  Air « 
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without  ahy  adventitious  Heat,  may,  by 
the  Force  of  its  own  Spring,  poflels 
thirteen  thousand  times  the  Space  it 
doth  when  prefled  by  the  incumbent 
Atmofphere,  and  therefore  may  poflels  a 
Space  one  hundred  and  forty  jive  Millions 
and  fix  hundred  ihoujand  times  greater 
than  the  fame  Weight  of  Mercury ?  and, 
by  the  Addition  of  Hear,  it  may  be  for¬ 
ced  to  fill  a  Space  much  larger.  Now 
if  we  confider  that  the  Air  we  breathe 
in  may  be  comprefled  into  40  times  lets 
Space  than  that  which  now  it  fills,  it 
may  then  poffefs  a  Space  five  hundred 
and  twenty  thoujand  times  greater  at  one 
time,  than  at  another,  for  13  boo  x  40 


—520000,; 

§  4.  This  Fluid  I  have  been  defcrib- 
ing,  is  io  neceflary,  that  an  Animal 
cannot  live  a  few  Moments  without  it,1 
as  is  evident  from  Experiments  of  their 
hidden  Death  in  the  exha-ujied  Receiver  ; 
as  alfo  for  this  Reafbn,  that  lb  loon  as 
the  Blood  cealeth  to  circulate ,  the  Ani- 
mal  dies;  and  it  cannot  circulate  thros 
the  Body,  urilefs  it  pafs  the  Lungs ,  which 
it  cannot  do  fb  long  as  they  are  unblown 
tip.  And  it  is  only  the  Air,  which,  by 
its  Weight  and  Spring,  is  able  to  dilate 
the  Trachea,  and  puff  up  the  little  Air - 
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Bladders,  whereby  the  Sides  ofthe  Blood- 
Veflels  are  drawn  afunder,  and  Room 
made  for  the  Paflage  of  the  Blood  thro’ 
the  Lungs.  And  yet  if  the  Air,  by  its 
greater  Gravity,  or  Spring,  fhould  di- 
ftend  the  Branches  of  the  Trachea ,  and 
fwell  the  Air-Bladders  above  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  increale  the  Diameter  of  the 
Blood  V effels  to  their  greateft  Length  ; 
it  wou’d  then,  by  taking  up  too  much 
.Room,  prels  the  Sides  ofthe  Blood  Vel- 
lels  together  again,  and  lo  either  retard 
or  obftruct  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
1  through  the  Lungs .  I  lhall  tranfcribe 
Ibme  Propolitions  (ex  us,  qua  in  prima 
parte  refpirationis ,  6Cc.)  of  Bellini’s,  in  his 
Preface  tohis  Book  de  Urinis  &  CP uljibus , 
bCc.  to  confirm  my  own  Reafoning  on  this 
Head.  ‘  Propojitio  a 2.  Sanguis  finer  e per 
c  Tulmones  debuit,  nec  potuit  its  non  in- 
c  fiatis,  potuit  t amen per  reliqua  Vifcera. 

p.  23.  ‘  Duffo  in  pulmonem  aere  ejus 
L  moment i,  quod  ramis  trachea  ad  obtufum 
c  angulum  convert endis,  inflandifq’,  folli- 
‘  cutis  fufficiat ,  non  tarnen  tanti,  quod  per 
1  n'miam  folliculorum  extenjionem  iis  aa- 
*  volutos  canales  fanguinis  occludat,totus 
‘  pulmo  firnul  infiabitur,  &  janguis  per  ip - 
‘  Jiirn  duet. 
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jP.  24.  4  Sanguis  nihil  pat  it  ur  ah  A  ere , 
4  cujufamq -,  moment'}  fit,  durn  in  pulmo- 
4  ww  ducitur ,  t7/w  redditur ,  fimino - 

4  m,  majori s  moment'}  fuerit :  at  vero 

4  cv/w  expiratur  aer  moment  '}  mediocris , 
4  turn  fanguis  ah  ipjo  filvitur  in  minimas 
4  partes,  3  quidern  Jub  ipfum  expiration 
4  »«■  initium,  nihil  deinde  patieus  per  to-* 
4  taw  reliquam  expirationem. 

T.  25.  4  rarior,3  a  quo  den- 

4  fior  non  efi  idoneus  refpirationi ,  3  uter - 
4  wj  refpiretur  inter  Darias,  3  p lures  of* 
4  fedtiones,  brevi  animal  moritur. 

kj  5.  Let  us  now  confider  what  hap¬ 
pens  upon  the  Inflation  of  the  Lungs. 

There  is  hereby  Room  made  for  the 
Blood  to  pafs  through  the  Lungs,  which 
it  cou’d  not  do  before ;  fo  that  were  the 
Lungs  to  continue  in  this  inflated  Con¬ 
dition,  there  would  be  nothing  to  ob- 
ftrud  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  through 
them,  with  whatloever  Celerity  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  wou’d  propel  it. 

Now  the  Air  cannot  remain  in  the 
Lungs  without  being  much  heated,  and 
thereby  have  its  Spring  unbent,  and  lo 
become  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Air.  For  which  Rcafon  it  will, 
by  a  known  Principle  in  Mechanics ,  give 
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place  to  it,  and  rife  to  fuch  a  Height,  as, 
till  it  meet  with  Air  of  its  own  Weight, 
and  there  it  will  remain. 

Supposing  then  the  Lungs  always 
blown  up,  yet  there  would  be  a  conftant 
Supply  of  frefh  Air,  for  all  the  Furpofcs 
the  Air,  as  luch,  can  be  ufeful. 

Therefore  they  are  miftaken,  who 
think,  that  Refpi  ration  (yi&.  an  alter¬ 
nate  Inflation  and  Sinking  of  the  Lungs ; 
together  with  a  Contraction  and  Relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufeles  ferving  Refpiration) 
is  perform’d  in  an  Animal ,  for  the  End 
the  Blood  may  circulate  thro’  the  Lungs , 
or  that  the  Air  may,  hereby,  blow  up  the 
Flame  of  Life,  or  ventilate  and  cool  the 
too  hot  Blood  in  its  Paffage  through  the 
Lungs,  or  carry  off  the  fuliginous  Parts 
of  the  Blood ;  nor  yet  to  impart  its  Ni¬ 
trous  Salts  to  diffolve  the  Blood,  nor  its 
Elajlic  Particles  to  communicate  an  0/-> 
dilatory  Motion  to  the  Blood  :  Some  of 
thefe  being  generally  fuppos’d  as  the 
End  of  Refpiration.  For  all  thefe  Ends, 
may  be  obtain’d,  even  whilfl  the  Lungs 
remain  inflated :  Therefore  Nature, 
which  does  nothing  in  vain,  never  de- 
fign’d  Refpiration  for  any  of  thefe  Ends, 
which  may  be  accomplifh’d  as  well  with¬ 
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§  6.  Now,  fince  in  Fad  there  is  fuch 
a  Thing  as  Refpiration,  let  us  oblerve 
what  will  happen,  when,  by  any  Means 
vvhatfoever,  the  Air  is  forc’d  out  of  the 
Lungs. 

$  7.  The  Sides  of  the  Blood  Veflels, 
which  by  the  Inflation  of  the  Lungs , 
were  drawn  alunder,  will  now,  the 
Lungs  being  crowded  on  a  Heap,  be 
forc’d  together,  and  fo  the  Blood  con¬ 
tain’d  in  them,  broken,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  innumerable  imall  Parts,  and  there¬ 
by  render’d  more  fit  to  pals  the  feyeral 
Strainers  of  the  Body. 

§  8.  From  what  hath  been  laid,  it 
follows,  that  Air  either  too  denje  or 
rare,  (tho’  it  be  not  to  iuch  a  Degree  as 
to  become  Mortal)  as  it  is  unfit  for  Re¬ 
lpiration,  lb  muft  neceflarily  be  unhealth¬ 
ful,  and  confoquently  the  higheft  Hills 
are  unwholfome,  as  well  as  the  loweft 
Vallies. 

$  p.  And  as  the  Blood  upon  this  Score 
muft  be  Ids  broke  and  divided,  it  will 
dilpofo  to  all  thofe  Diftempers  which 
proceed  from  a  too  great  Vifoidity  there¬ 
in. 

But  there  is  fcarce  any  Chronical  Di- 
ftemper  but  which  may  either  derive  its 
Original  from,  or  owe  its  Growth  to  this 
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Caufc  :  As  the  Jaundice ,  Cachexy,  Drop- 
(y,  Afihma ,  Ague,  and  the  Hypochondria¬ 
cal  lUnej's  •,  and  there  is  no  Diftemper 
wherein  the  Change  of  Air  is  more  use¬ 
ful  than  in  Confumptibns ,  fometimes  do¬ 
ing  more  than  any;  Medicine  whatfoever 
.  could  perform  without  it. 

§  io.  Our  Bodies  are  equally  prefs’d 
upon  by  the  incumbent  Atmojphere ,  and 
the  Weight  they  fuftain  is  much  greater 
than  is  commonly  imagin’d,  being  equal 
to  a  Cylinder  of  Air,  whole  JBaje  is  e- 
qual  to  the  Superficies  of  our  Bodies. 
Now  a  Cylinder  of  Air,  of  the  Height 
of  the  Atmojphere ,  is  equal  to  a  Cylinder 
of  Water  of  the  fame  Bafie,  and  35  Foot 
high,  as.  appears  by  Gallileo’s  Experi¬ 
ment  of  Pumping  :  So  that  every  lquare 
Foot  of  the  Superficies  of  our  Bodies, 
is  prels’d  upon  by  a  Weight  of  Air  equal 
to  3.5  Cubical  Feet  of  Water,  and  a  Cu¬ 
bical  Foot  of  Water  being  found  by 
Experiment  to  weigh  76  Pounds  'Troy 
Weight  •  therefore  the  Compafs  of  a 
Foot  Square  upon  the  Superficies  of  our 
Bodies,  fuftains  a  Quantity  of  Air  equal 
to  2660  Pound  Weight,  for  j6  x  35  — 
2660 ,  and  fo  many  Foot  Square  as  there 
is  upon  the  Superficies  of  a  Body,  fo  many 
Times  2660  Pounds  Weight  does  that 
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Body  bear.  So  that  if  the  Superficies  of 
a  Man’s  Body  was  to  contain  15  fquare 
Feet,  which  is  pretty  near  the  Truth,  he 
wou’d  fuftain  a  Weight  equal  to  35)5)00 
Pounds  'Troy ,  for  2.660  *  15  =  35)900, 
which  is  above  thirteen  Ton. 

§  11.  The  Difference  of  the  Weight 
of  the  Air  that  our  Bodies  fuftain  at 
one  Time  more  than  at  another,  is  alfb 
very  great.  The  whole  Weight  of  Air 
which  preffes  upon  our  Bodies  when  the 
Mercury  is  higheft  in  the  Barometer ,  is, 
as  I  have  already  prov’d,  equal  to  3  5)900 
Pounds  Troy.  I  fhall  now  prove  that 
the  Difference  between  the  greateft,  and 
the  leaft  Preffure  of  the  Air  upon  our 
Bodies,  is  equal  to  35)82  Pounds  Troy. 

The  Difference  of  the  Air’s  Weight  at 
different  Times,  is  meafured  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Height  to  which  the  Mercury  is 
buoyed  up  in  the  Barometer ,  and  the 
greateft  Variation  of  the  Height  of  the 
Mercury  being  three  Inches,  a  Column 
of  Air  of  any  aflignable  Bale  equal  to 
the  Weight  of  a  Cylinder  of  Mercury  of 
the  fame  Baje,  and  the  Altitude  of  3 
Inches  will  be  taken  off  from  the  Preflure 
upon  a  Body  of  an  equal  Ba(e,  at  luch 
Times  as  the  Mercury  is  three  Inches  low¬ 
er  in  the  Barometer.  So  that  every  Inch 
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%iare  of  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies  is 
prefs’d  upon  one  Time  more  than  another, 
by  a  Weight  of  Air  equal  to  the  Weight 
of  3  Cubical  Inches  of  Mercury.  Now  a  Cu¬ 
bical  Foot  of  Water  being  y6  Pounds,  a 
Cubical  Foot  of  Mercury  muft  be  1064 
Pounds  equal  to  102144  Drams.  And 
as  102 144  Drams  is  to  a  Cubical  Foot, 
or  which  is  all  one,  1728  Cubical  Inches 
:  :  55 « 444  Drams  to  one  Cubical  Inch.  So 
that  a  Cubical  Inch  of  Mercury  (throw¬ 
ing  away  the  Fraction  which  is  inconli- 
derable)  is  equal  to  jp  Drams,  and 
there  being  144  fquare  Inches  in  a  Foot 
lquare,  therefore  a  Mats  of  Mercury  of 
a  Foot  lquare  Bafe  —  to  144  fquare 
Inches,  and  3  Inches  high,  muft  con¬ 
tain  432  Cubical  Inches  of  Mercury , 
which  being  multiplied  by  yp  (the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Drams  in  a  Cubical  Inch  of  Mer¬ 
cury)  makes  25488  Drams,  and  this 
Weight  does  a  Foot  lquare  of  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  our  Bodies  luftain  at  one  Time 
more  than  another.  Suppofe  again,  the 
Superficies  of  a  Humane  Body  equal  to  15 
lquare  Feet,  then  wou’d  the  Body  luftain 
at  one  Time  more  than  another,  a  Weight 
^  ij  x  25488  =  382320  Drams 

"8  (  = 

47750  Ounces)  =  35824  Pounds  Troy. 
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§12.  Now  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
Wonder  that  we  fometimes  fuller  in 
our  Health  by  a  Change  of  Weather, 
that  ’tis  the  greateft,  we  don’t  always 
fo ;  for  when  we  confider  that  our  Bo¬ 
dies  are  fometimes  prefs’d  upon  by  near 
a  Ton  and  half  Weight  more  than  at 
another,  and  that  this  Variation  is  often 
Very  fudden  ;  ’tis  furprifing,  that  every 
fach  Change  fhou’d  not  entirely  break 
the  Frame  of  our  Bodies  to  pieces,  and  be 
the  conftant  Harbinger  of  fudden  Death. 
One  wou’d  think  that  when  fo  many  of 
the  Veflels  of  our  Bodies  are  llraitned 
by  an  increafed  Preflure,  that  the  Blood 
wou’d  flagnate  up  to  the  very  Heart, 
which  not  being  able  to  contract  itfelf^ 
the  Circulation  wou’d  ceafo,  and  we 
fhou’d  die.  But  foch  is  the  Contrivance 
of  infinite  Wifoom,  that  when  the  Re- 
fiftance  to  the  circulating  Blood  is  great- 
eft,  the  Impetus  by  which  the  Heart 
contra&s  fhould  be  fo  too:  The  Weight 
of  the  Air  increafing,  the  Lungs  will  be 
more  forcibly  expanded,  and  hereby 
the  Blood  more  intimately  broken  and 
divided,  fo  that  it  becomes  fitter  for 
the  raoft  fluid  Secretions,  luch  as  that 
of  Animal  Sprits ,  by  which  the  Heart 
will  be  more  itrongly  contra&ed.  The 
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Blood's  Motion  towards  the  Surface  of 
the  Body  being  obftruded,  it  will  pals 
in  greater  Quantity  to  the  Brain,  where 
the  PrefTure  of  the  Air  is  taken  off  by 
the  Cranium :  And  upon  this  Score  more 
Spirits  will  be  feparated,  whereby  the 
Heart  will  be  fb  ftrongly  con  traded,  as  to 
carry  on  the  Circulation  thro’  the  paflable 
Canals ,  whilft  fome  other  are  obftructed. 

$13.  There  will  be  one  confiderable 
Alteration  made  in  the  Blood,  upon  the 
Air's  greater  or  lefs  PrefTure  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  our  Bodies,  viz.  the  Blood  will 
be  more  or  lefs  compact;  will  be  crowd¬ 
ed  into  a  lefs,  or  poffefs  a  greater  Space 
in  the  Veffels  it  runs  in.  For  the  Air 
contain’d  in  the  Blood,  always  keeps  it- 
felf  in  Alquilibrio  with  the  External  Air 
that  preffes  upon  our  Bodies  ;  and  this 
it  does  by  a  conffcant  Nifus  to  unbend 
itfelf,  which  is  always  porportional  to 
the  comprefling  Weight  by  which  it  is 
bent  :  So  that  if  the  Compreffion  or 
W eight  of.  the  circum-ambient  Air  be  ne¬ 
ver  fo  little  abated,  the  Air  contain’d 
within  the  Blood  unfolds  its  Spring, 
and  forces  the  Blood  to  take  up  a  larger 
Space  than  it  had  before  ;  for  which  Rca- 
fbn  the  Blood  will  be  ratified  into  twice 
its  Dimenfions  in  the  exhaujted  Receiver ;  • 
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and  its  only  this  Way  the  Operation  of 
Cupping  G  Ioffes  can  be  explain’d. 

$  14.  The  Alteration  happens  to  Vege* 
tables ,  and  Fermenting  Liquor s,  as  well  as 
to  Animals.  How  confiderable  Changes 
are  made  by  Heat,  Cold,  or  great  Winds, 
in  Fermenting  Liquors ,  is  the  Oblerva- 
tion  of  every  Body  converfant  with  them. 
Now  all  thele  Changes  are  brought  about, 
by  altering,  either  the  Gravity  or  Spring 
of  the  Air. 

§  15.  And  it’s  for  this  Reafbn  that 
fome  People,  by  their  Fains ,  can  fore- 
tel  any  confiderable  Change  of  the  Sea- 
lbn,  their  Blood  being  more  rarified  a- 
gainft  wet  Weather,  or  high  Winds, 
will  more  forcibly  prefs  the  fenfible 
Membranes,  whereby  Fains  will  be  felt, 
they  were  free  from  before. 

And  this  will  the  rather  happen,  be- 
.  caufo  the  Blood  (how  apparent  the  con- 
tray  may  leem)  will  hereby  become 
never  a  whit  the  more  Flux'd ;  for  Froth , 
which  is  Water  blown  into  Bubbles  by 
Air,  is  lels  Fluxil  than  Water  itrielf 4 
and  the  Globules  of  Blood  being  blown 
larger  by  the  contain’d  Air  when  the 
external  Preffure  is  remov’d,  is  ren¬ 
der’d  lefs  Fluid,  and  will  pals  the 
ffnall  Capillaries  with  greater  Difficulty. 

A  Fluid 
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A  Fluid  muft  have  its  Parts  finall,  finooth 
Ipherical  or  approaching  thereto,  and 
of  equal  Denfity,  if  the  Fluid  be  Homo- 
geneal  by  the  1 42  Prop.  of  Borelli  de  Mo- 
tibus  a  gravitate  fadtis *  It  is  not  necefla- 
ry  that  the  Parts  fhould  he  in  Motion, 
as  Mr.  Boyle  imagins,  becaule  its  nei¬ 
ther  apparent  that  the  Parts  of  all 
Fluids  are  lo,  nor  that  the  Parts  of  fome 
Solid  Bodies  are  not  lb.  Therefore  the 
Blood  in  this  rarified  Condition  is  ra¬ 
ther  lels,  than  more,  Fluxil,  and  this 
Condition  it  will  be  in,  whenever  the 
Air's  Weight  is  leflened,  or  its  Spring 
weakned. 

§  ib.  There  is  no  Liquor  but  what 
is  lomething  Vifcid,  that  can  be  blowri 
up  into  Bubbles,  and  the  more  tenaci¬ 
ous  the  Parts  of  any  Fluid  are,  the  fit¬ 
ter  it  is  for  this  Purpofe  ;  the  Bubbles 
will  be  both  larger,  and  more  durable/ 
A  Mixture  of  Soap  and  Water  may  be 
blown  into  Spheres  of  above  fix  Inches 
Diameter,  and  the  Blood  confilts  of 
Parts  not  unlike  what  is  irt  fiieh  a 
Mixture.  The  Blood  hath  Watty,  Sa¬ 
line,  and  Oily  Parts,  as  is  evident  to 
the  Senles :  But  that  which  puts  it  be¬ 
yond  Dilpute,  that  the  Blood  is  blown 
into  luch  little  Spherule  (and  perhaps 
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in  the  Manner  Dr.  Cheyne  (r)  has  affign- 
ed  in  his  Ehilojoph.  Trinci p.  cf  Natural 
Religion )  is  what  may  be  obferv’d,  with 
a  good  Microfcope ,  in  the  Tail  of  a  Fifh. 
The  Globules  of  Blood  being  too  large 
to  pafs  the  fmalleft  Arteries,  change  their 
Spherical  Figure,  for  one  that  is  Spheroi¬ 
dal,  and  recover  their  former  Figure  a- 
gain,  when  they  come  into  a  wider 
Channel.  Now  it  is  the  Property  of  an 
Elaftic  Body  alone,  that  when  its  Figure 
is  chang’d,  to  recover  it  again :  And  no¬ 
thing  being  Elaftic  but  Air,  or  what 
contains  Air  in  it,  it’s  plain  that  thole 
Globules  mult  be  filled  with  Air. 

$  1 7.  From  what  hath  been  laid,  It 
appears,  that  whenever  the  Blood  is  too 
vifcid,  lb  that  the  Force  of  Cohejion  be 
not  greater  than  that  by  which  the  con¬ 
tain’d  Air  endeavours  to  expand  it  lel^ 
the  Perfon  will  be  more  fenfibiy  affect¬ 
ed  by  Change  of  Weather ;  and  from 
hence  may  be  taken  better  Indications , 
both  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  thele 
Diltempers,  than  from  any  other  Source 
whatever. 


(s)  P.  217,  21 8,  &Cb 
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They  who  underftand  this  Theory  , 
will  know  for  what  Reafon,  and  in  what 
Circumftances,  .  moderate  Evacuations , 
Exercife,  Steely  and  Mercury ,  are  fo  be¬ 
neficial  in  this  Cafe,  and  will  never  ufe 
one  of  them,  when  another  is  more  pro- 
per. 

It  would  be  the  eafieft  Part  of  my  Un¬ 
dertaking  to  be  Particular  in  thefe  Mat¬ 
ters-  but  that  it  wou’d  increafe  the 
Bulk  of  the  Book  to  no  Purpofo ;  for 
they,  who  underftand  not  thefe  fhort 
Hints,  will  be  no  better  for  a  more  di- 
ftinft  Explication. 

§  1 8.  I  fhall  now  enquire  how  the  Air 
affects  us,  when  'tis  too  Eloty  too  Coldy 
too  Moijly  or  Dry,  &c. 

There  is  none  but  who  obferve,  what 
confiderable  Changes  are  made  on  the 
whole  Face  of  Eature,  by  the  Approach, 
or  Recefs,  of  the  Sun's  warming  and 
enlivening  Influences;  the  Fields,  the 
Forefts  and  the  Gardens,  put  them- 
folves  in  Mourning  at  his  Autumnal  De¬ 
parture. 

Animals  of  feveral  Kinds  retire  to 
their  Dens  and  Caves,  to  fpin  out  an 
una&ive  Life  in  Sleep  and  Reft,  till,  by 
his  invigorating  Warmth,  in  his  Vernal 
Return,  he  thaws  their  congealed  Jui- 
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ces,  and  excites  them  to  an  a  (dive 
Life. 

<)  1 9.  In  the  Spring  we  fee  the  Plants 
peep  out  of  the  Earth,  Flower,  and  then 
Seed;  the  Trees  Blolfom;  and  Fructifie, 
the  Birds  Chirp  and  Sing  for  Joy  of  the 
approaching  Summer.  Whence  is  all 
this  Life  and  Vigour,  but  from  the 
Motion  and  Heat  the  Sun  com  muni- 

Jf 

cates  ? 

The  Sizy  Juices  are  rarified,  and  made 
to  mount  up  the  Bender  Tubes  of  Plants, 
and  expand  their  Fibres,  whereby  Ve¬ 
getation  is  perform’d ;  an  artificial  Heat 
will  do  the  fame  in  Green-boufes,  which 
fhews  the  Affinity  between  this  and  that 
of  the  Sun. 

§  20.  So  that  Heat  hath  a  Power  of 
rarifying,  and  putting  in  Motion  the 
Humors  of  our  Bodies,  and,  if  mode¬ 
rate,  of  relaxing  our  folid  Parts ;  both 
which  appears  by  the  Swelling  and  Soft- 
nefs  of  our  Skin  and  Veins,  when  we  are 
well  warm’d  by  the  Fire.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  we  are  cold,  our  Veins  are 
funk,  our  Skin  hard,  rough,  and  con¬ 
tracted  ;  but  if  the  Heat  be  exceffive,  it 
will  contract  as  much  as  Cold.  A  little 
Heat  which  only  ferves  to  drive  the  Moi- 
fture  out  of  a  Fiddle-firings  relaxes  it ;  tho' 
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a  greater  Heat  fhrivels  it  on  a  Heap* 
Either  actual  or  potential  Cauteries  do 
the  lame,  applied  to  any  Part  of  our 
Bodies.  Now  as  Heat  affects  us,  by  ra- 
rifying  our  Humors,  and  relaxing  our  Fi¬ 
bres,  lb  it  leflens  the  Spring  of  the  Air, 
and  therefore  we  don’t  only  Perfpire 
more  (according  to  (f)  Sancforius’s 
Obforvation)  in  Summer  than  Winter, 
but  fometimes  more  than  is  confiftent 
with  Health  and  Strength,  elpecially  if 
of  a  weak  and  lax  Conftitution.  There¬ 
fore  the  Cold  Bath ,  the  ufo  of  a  Brujh , 
and  moderate  Exercije ,  in  the  Morning 
and  Evening,  together  with  Sub-acid  and 
Sub-ajiringent  Food,  is  moft  proper  for 
fuch  People. 

§0.1.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
Hot  or  Cold  Air  is  the  Parent  of  ma¬ 
ny  Diftempers,  fuch  as  Fevers,  Agues, 
Cholicks,  Tleurifies ,  Rheumatisms,  Ca¬ 
tarrhs,  Consumptions ,  &c.  but  alfo  after 
what  Manner  it  operates  to  their  Pro¬ 
duction  ;  otherwife  we  are  as  much  in 
the  Dark  as  ever,  as  to  their  Cure. 
And  this  is  only  done  by  applying  the 
known  and  obvious  Properties  of  Cold 


(t)  Medicina  ftatica,  §  z.  Aphor .  41. 
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and  Heat,  to  the  various  Alterations 
made  in  the  Body,  whence  thole  Di- 
ftempers  are  denominated. 

§  22.  That  the  Air ,  when  too  hot, 
efpecially  if  Moifture  be  join’d  with  it, 
difpoles  to  malignant  Fevers,  is  the  com- 
mon  Opinion  of  Phyficians,  both  Ancient 
and  Modern;  and  the  Method  how  this , 
as  well  as  a  great  many  other  curious 
‘Phenomena  in  Nature  are  brought  about, 
is  clearly  accounted  for  by  a  late  In¬ 
genuous  Author  (ii).  But  if  the  Heat 
be  exceffive,  tho’  without  Moifture,  it 
produces  Diary  Fevers ,  and  fometimes 
thole  which  the  Ancients  call’d  Putrid : 
Perfpiration  being  too  great,  the  Hu¬ 
mors  muft  remain  vifcid  and  dry,  and  lo 
unfit  for  Circulation :  The  Fibres  being 
relaxed  alfo  by  the  Expence  of  Spirits, 
and  the  cold  Evening  fucceeding,  the 
perfpirable  Matter  is  then  retain’d , 
whereby  the  Heat  is  increas’d,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  other  Feverijh  Symp¬ 
toms. 

§  2  3-  Hgues  are  Epidemical  in  the  Fens 
of  Cambridge-Jhire ,  and  the  Hundreds  of 
EJfex ,  both  of  them  flat,  watery  Coun- 


(u)  Dr ,  Mead\y  SJfays  of  Poifotis ,  p.  161. 
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tries,  which  fill  the  Air  with  Vapours, 
whereby  its  Elaftkity  is  weakned,  the 
Fibres  of  the  Body  relax'd,  and  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin  obftructed. 

Upon  all  thefe  Accounts  the  Blood 
will  be  apt  to  depofite  a  flimy  Lentor  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Capillary  Arteries,  and 
the  Orifices  of  the  Glands,  as  is  evident 
from  what  hath  been  laid  already.  But 
how  this  Lentor  produces  an  Ague,  will 
be  too  tedious  to  explain  here;  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  refer  to  what  (w)  Bellini 
hath  writ  on  that  Head;  what  he  hath 
faid  being  lo  full,  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  elfe  to  be  added  on  that  Sub¬ 
ject  •  Now  if  Coldnels  be  added  to  the 
Moilture  of  the  Air,  it  will  lb  much  the 
more  certainly  produce  this  Diftemper; 
for  Cold  contracts,  binds  up,  and  makes 
the  Blood  more  compact,  lo  that  its 
Motion  becomes  flower,  and  its  Vifeidi- 
ty  greater ;  wherefore  a  cold  and  moilt 
Conftitution  of  the  Air,  befides  Coughs , 
Di  filiations,  Fleurifas  and  Rheumatic k 
Rains,  ulhers  in  Agues,  and  feme  Fevers 
very  near  allied  to  them. 


[zi)  De  Febrifcus,  />.  320,  ad  401, 
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ft  24.  We  oblerve,  that  hectic  and 
confumptive  People  are  moft  in  Danger 
in  very  hot  or  cold  W eather  :  Heat  re- 
laxeth  all  the  Veffels  of  our  Bodies, 
opens  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  in- 
creafeth  Perforation,  in  which  confifts 
the  effential  Nature  of  a  Hectic,  (as  (x) 
Dr.  Cheyne  hath  proved)  and  by  weaken¬ 
ing  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  dilpofes  the 
Blood  to  be  more  vifcid  and  dry,  and 
fo  (by  (>')  Bellini’ %  Theory)  will  increale 
that  Diftemper. 

If  the  Sealbn  be  exceffive  cold,  the 
Air’s  W eight  and  Spring  are  both  in- 
creafed,  and  the  Tone  of  the  Lungs  being 
much  wea  kned  in  a  Consumption,  the 
Air-Bladders  muft  be  expanded  above 
what  is  necelfary,  that  the  Blood  may 
circulate  through  the  Lungs  \  and  then 
will  it,  in  fome  Meafure,  be  obftru&ed 
in  its  Paffage  through  them,  and  lo  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  Symptoms  that  are  the  Con- 
fequents  of  fuch  an  Obltru&ion,  as  con- 
ftant  tickling  to  Cough,  Bleurifas,  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Lungs,  &c.  And  be- 
fides  this,  the  Cold,  by  doling  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  will  hinder  Perfpi- 

(x)  New  Theory  of  Fevers ,  p.  129. 

(yj  Bel,  de  Urin.  &  Pulfibus,  p.  320, 
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ration,  and  thereby  increale  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood,  which  will  pals  the  Lungs 
yet  more  difficultly,  and,  for  that  Rea- 
.  ion,  will  increafe  the  recited  Symptoms. 
And  it  is  upon  this  Account  allb,  that 
the  Patient  falls  into  a  Diarrhoea ;  the 
Pallage  of  the  Serum,  through  the  cuta¬ 
neous  Glands  being  Hopp’d,  it  lolicits 
thole  of  the  Intejlines  :  But  if  an  En¬ 
trance  be  refus’d  here,  the  Legs  fwell, 
and  ajlhmatic  Symptoms  increale,  ’till 
the  Patient  die. 

§  25.  JBefides  the  lenfible  Qualities 
of  Heat  and  Cold ,  Moifiure  and  Drinefs , 
it  is  certain,  from  undoubted  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  Air  is  more  or  left 
Hock’d  with  vegetable ,  mineral ,  and 
animal  Subftances  :  Rain  Water  contains 
as  much  vegetable  Matter,  as  Spring 
Water  does,  though  not  lo  much,  as  Ri¬ 
ver  Water,  according  to  (z)  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward’  s  Oblervations  on  Vegetation.  Col- 
cothar  will,  by  being  expos’d  to  the  Airy 
turn  into  a  Vitriol :  The  Capit  Mortuum 
of  Sea-Salt  will,  after  being  expos’d  to 
the  Air  for  lome  Time,  afford  a  confi- 
derable  Quantity  of  fuch  Spirits,  as  were 
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diftilFd  from  it  before ;  (as  Mr.  Seignette 
told  (a)  Lemery )  what  becomes  of  the 
Matter  we  daily  perlpire  ?  Certainly  ’tis 
elevated  into  the  Air  .we  breathe  in, 
and  when  a  dead  Body  corrupts,  our 
Notes  will  inform  us  of  fomething  ex¬ 
haled  from  it. 

§  26.  And,  indeed,  it  can’t  but  be  fo 
by  the  known  Laws  of  Nature  j  for,  by 
what  Means  foever  a  Body  becomes  di¬ 
vided,  till  fome  of  its  Particles  become 
lefs  than  the  compounding  Particles  of 
Air ,  (in  a  Proportion  greater  than  that, 
by  which  the  Denlity  of  one  of  thefe 
Particles  exceeds  the  Denlity  of  a  Par¬ 
ticle  of  Air)  they  will  be  lighter,  and, 
fo  be  elevated  into  the  Air,  until,  by 
their  Coalition ,  their  Gravity  be  fo  much 
increafed,  as  to  fink  them  to  the  Earth 
again.  And  we  need  have  Recourte 
to  no  other  Caute,  for  the  Production 
of  this  admirable  EffeCt,  even  in  the 
moft  hard  and  folid  Bodies,  than  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Rimer ,  from  his 
Obtervations  on  the  Eclipfes  of  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  demonftrates  that 
Light  is  not  above  ten  Minutes  in  pafo 
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“ng  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth.  Now, 
fince  the  Earth  is  at  leaft  ioooo  of  its 
own  Diameters  aiftant  from  the  Sun, 
therefore  muft  the  Light  run  icoo  of 
thefe  Diameters  in  a  Minute,  which  is 
above  a  hundred  Thoufand  Miles  in  a 
Second  ;  and  if  a  Bullet ,  moving  with 
the  fame  Celerity,  with  which  it  leaves 
the  Muzzle  of  the  Cannon ,  require  25 
Years  to  pafs  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun, 
as  Hugens  has  computed  it,  then  will 
the  Velocity  of  Light,  to  that  of  a  Can- 
non  Bally  be  as  twenty  five  Years  to 
ten  Minutes,  which  is  above  a  Million 
to  one  :  So  that  the  Particles  of  Light 
move  above  a  Million  of  Times  fwifter 
than  a  Cannon  Bullet  •  and  may  we  not 
expect  proportionable  Effects  from  them, 
tho’  they  are  fo  exceeding  fmall  ?  For 
the  Momentum  of  any  Body  in  Motion 
againft  another,  is  as  a  Rectangle  under 
the  Magnitude  and  Celerity  of  the  moved 
Body.  We  may  guefs  at  the  Effects  of 
the  Rays  of  Light  Separately,  by  what  we 
obferve,  when  collected  together  in  the 
Focus  of  a  Burning-Glafs :  For  no  Body , 
tho’  never  fb  compact,  is  able  to  refift 
its  Force.  Gold  itfelf  may  be  vitrify d 
by  the  concenter’d  Rays  of  the  Sun, 
though  it  be  unalterable  by  any  culinary 
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Fire  whatever  ;  as  Mr.  Blonde l  tells  us, 
one  Part  exhaling,  whilft  the  other  is 
turned  into  Glafs,  and  this  in  a  few  Se¬ 


conds  of  Time, 

§  iy.  Now,  from  what  hath  been 
faid,  it  appears,  that  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  are  not  only  able  to  abr ade  and  file 
off  from  the  moll  folid  Bodies,  luch  final! 
Particles,  as,  being  leparated,  will  become 
lighter  than  any  the  leaft  compounding 
Particles  of  Air,  but  alfo  by  the  Cele¬ 
rity,  with  which  they  will  be  reflected, 
be  enabled  to  carry  into  the  Air  luch 
little  MaJJes  of  Matter,  as  are  really 
heavier  than  the  Air  they  mount  up  in  ; 
which,  when  the  Force  imprefled  (con- 
flantly  decreafing)  becomes  lefs  than  will 
impel  them  higher,  they  mufl  necefi- 
farily  fall  down  to  the  Earth  again, 
and  lo  mull  varioufly  a  fled  our  Bodies, 
both  in  their  Alcent  and  Delcent,  ac¬ 
cording:  to  their  various  Natures  and 

O 

Properties. 

§  A,  The  Moifture  of  the  Air  was 
very  troublefome  and  unwholelome  to 
the  fir  ft  Colonies  in  America ,  till  their 
prodigious  Woods  were,  in  a  great  Mea- 
lure,  cut  down,  and  their  Land  culti¬ 
vated,  whereby  their  Air  became  more 
ferene  and  dry  ;  io  that  a  woody  Coun¬ 
try 
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try  mull  be  unhealthful  for  fuch 
of  a  lax  Conftitution. 

The  Realbn  of  this  extraordinary 
Moifture  in  Wood-Land  is  ealily  account¬ 
ed  for,  from  (b)  Dr.  Woodward’s  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Vegetation,  which  are  too 
tedious  to  inlert  here  3  I  fhall  only  take 
Notice,  4  That  the  Water  in  the  Glals 
4  that  had  no  Plant  in  it,  continued  the 
4  lame  Quantity  at  the  End  of  the  Ex- 
4  periment,  as  at  fir  ft,  tho’  a  confider- 
4  able  Quantity  was  expended,  by  rifing 
4  through  the  flender  Tubes  of  fuch 
*  Plants  as  were  in  the  other  Glafles, 
4  and  that  the  largeft  thriving  Plants 
4  expended  the  moft  Water  ;  and  that, 
4  in  fome  Plants,  the  Expence  of  the 
4  Water  to  the  Growth  of  the  Plant 
4  was  as  700  to  1  ;  there  mull  then 
prodigious  Quantities  of  Moifture  exhale 
from  the  numerous  Branches  of  lame 
Trees,  and  when  thole  Trees  are  allb 
numerous,  muft  needs  make  the  Air 

fig&y-  .  . 

§  39*  The  Air  will  not  only  be  motji 
but  partake  fomething  of  the  Nature  of 
thole  Plants,  thro'  which  the  Moifture 
exhales,  and  lo  may  become  more  or 
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I  els  wholefome  on  that  Account  •  for  we 
know  by  Experience,  that  even  fragrant 
Smells  will  fo  affect  lome  hyfterical  Wo¬ 
men ,  as  to  throw  them  into  a  Syncope  : 
And  there  is  no  Conftitution,  which  fome 
Smell  or  other  will  not  diforder  ;  and 
what  a  ftrong  Smell  will  do  fuddenly,  a 
faint  one  may  do  in  Time.  And  tho'  Cus¬ 
tom  may  abate  the  Senfe  of  it,  as  in  Tal¬ 
low-Chandlers^  Leather-Sellers ,  and  Tan~ 
tiers ;  yet,  by  Degrees,  it  will  operate 
effectually,  to  produce  a  Change  in  the 
Conftitution,  either  for  the  better,  or  the 
worfo,  according  to  the  different  Sub¬ 
jects  it  hath  to  work  on ;  and  it  is  from 
offenfive  Smells,  among  other  Things, 
that  Diftempers  are  more  frequent  and 
dangerous  in  Cities ,  than  the  Country  • 
and  the  great  Mortality,  that  is  fo  often 
in  Camps ,  is  commonly  owing  to  the  fame 
Caufo  :  The  Truth  of  this  appears  by 
the  Caution  given  to  the  Jews :  (c)  Thou 
J halt  have  a  rP lace  aljo  without  the  Camp , 
whither  thou  Jhalt  go  forth  abroad ,  and 
thoujhalt  have  a  Toddle  upon  thy  Weapon , 
and  it  Jhall  be,  when  thou  wilt  eafe  thyfelf 
abroad ,  thou  jhalt  dig  therewith,  and  Jhalt 


(•■')  Deuteronomy,  c.  xxiii.  v,  12,  ij. 
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turn  the  Back ,  and  cover  that  which  com - 
eth  from  thee.  It  wou’d  have  been  im- 
pomble  for  lb  numerous  a  Hoji  to  have 
fubfifted  fb  long,  without  all  that  Care 
we  read  of  in  the  Hiftory  of  their  PafTage 
from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land. 

§  30.  The  Diftempers,  that  rage  moft 
in  Camps-,  are  Dyfenteries  and  malignant 
Fevers  j  and  though  the  Pailions  of  the 
Mind,  and  bad  Diet,  have  a  great  Share 
in  producing  them,  as  I  may  obferve 
under  their  proper  Heads,  yet  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  Production  of 
liich  Diftempers,  than  the  infetfed  Air 
they  breathe  in,  occafion’d  by  that  Filth, 
which  is  the  neceffary  Attendant  of  fuch 
a  Place,  efpecially  in  Sieges ,  where  the 
corrupted  Particles  of  dead  Bodies,  both 
of  Men  and  Beafts,  fill  the  Air  with  an 
intolerable  Stench  •  befides,  the  Steams 
that  are  railed  into  the  Air,  from  the 
Bodies  of  Men  and  other  Animals,  by 
Perlpiration,  mull  lb  load  the  Air.  as 
mightily  to  increafe  its  Gravity,  and 
the  Heat  of  the  Camp  will  alfo  weaken 
its  Spring ;  upon  both  which  Accounts  it 
will  be  unfit  for  Relpiration,  and  there¬ 
by  the  Blood  be  unbroken  in  the  Lungs , 
and  fo  difpofe  to  thofe  Diftempers  that 
proceed  from  a  vilcid  Blood  •  Such  are 
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Agues,  malignant  Fevers,  and  Dysente¬ 
ries,  as  is  evident  from  the  Theory  of 
thefe  Diftempers. 

§  31.  The  Air,  upon  the  Sea  being  too 
fait  and  moiji,  caules  Dileales  in  Sea¬ 
men,  that  we  on  the  Land  know  little 
more  of,  than  the  Name  :  Their  Diet, 
which  is  principally  fait  Meat,  together 
with  the  Cold  they  are  expos’d  to,  con¬ 
tribute  their  Share  ;  but  the  Air,  which 
they  conftantly  breathe  in,  and  which 
mixes  itlelf  with  whatever  they  eat  or 
drink,  and  which  is  always  contiguous 
to  their  Bodies,  mull  needs  be  a  Prin¬ 
cipal  in  all  their  Diforders. 

They  are  generally  very  cofiive  ;  and 
(e)  Ramazin  obferves,  from  Bartholin , 
that  they  require  almoft  double  the  Dole 
of  Phylic  to  purge  them,  that  other 
People  do. 

'The  Salt  in  the  Air,  and  alio  in  their 
Meat,  Jhrivels  up  the  Fibres  of  their  Guts, 
and  makes  them  almoft  infallible  •  and 
being  the  Expulfion  ot  the  Pieces  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  penflaltic  Motion  of  the  Guts, 
whatever  abates  that,  as  fait  Things 
will  do,  it  will  make  the  Man  cojlive. 
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and  will  alfo  leflen  the  Force  of  a  purg* 
ing  Medicine.  But  the  Scurvy  is  that 
Diftemper  they  dread  the  molt,  and 
which  few  of  them  elcape  •  and  tho' 
there  are  lo  many  odd  Symptoms,  as 
red,  blue ,  or  black  Spots  on  the  Legs,  ex- 
tr aor dinary  Weaknej s,  a  Rednefs  and  Itch¬ 
ing ,  rotten  Gums ,  [inking  Breath ,  loofe 
Teeth ,  unequal  Tulfe ,  violent  Tams ,  £tc. 
yet  they  are  all  accountable  for,  from 
that  Alteration  of  the  Blood,  which  will 
be  brought  about  by  a  [alt  and  moifl 
Air .  From  what  I’ve  laid  above,  it 
will  render  the  Blood  more  vifcid  than 
in  a  natural  State,  and  the  Salt  in  the 
Air,  and  elpecially  the  Bittern  in  that 
Salt  which  they  eat,  will  heat  and  ra¬ 
rity  this  vifcid  Blood,  and  fo  increafe  its 
Celerity,  and  the  Globules  being  greater, 
will  Hay  in  the  Capillaries,  till  the 
Force  of  the  circulating  Blood  either 
break  them,  or  remove  the  Obftru&ion  ; 
from  whence  arifos  the  Spots  and  Itch¬ 
ing  in  the  Skin ;  for  extravafated  Blood 
turns  livid,  or  black ;  forne  of  the  extra- 
v a  fated  Blood  putrjfies,  lb  that  the  Gums 
rot,  and  the  Breath  ftinks ;  Tains ,  irre¬ 
gular  Pulle,  and  the  other  Symptoms, 
derive  their  Original  from  the  lame 
Source.  That  Salt  is  a  principal  Actor 
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in  this  Tragedy ,  is  confirm'd  by  the  Ob¬ 
servation  or  (^)  the  afbremention’d  .Au¬ 
thor,  on  thole  who  work  in  making 
Salt.  They  are  almoft  all  Cachectic, 
Hydropkal ,  with  Sordid  Ulcers  and  Scabs 
upon  their  Legs,  have  voracious  Appe¬ 
tites,  are  great  Drinkers,  and  oft  die 
fuddenly. 

$  3  a.  I  might  here  take  Notice  of  the 
Influences  of  the  Planets ,  fince  they  ad 
only  by  altering  the  Air  as  to  its  Gra¬ 
vity  or  Spring,  or  by  railing  Effluvia 
from  the  Earth,  and  by  their  Heat, 
which  is  always  proportional  to  their 
Light,  being  both  as  the  Squares  of  their 
Diftances,  reciprocally,  and  as  the  Signs 
of  the  Angles  of  their  Incidence.  Thole 
who  think  the  (P lanets  have  no  Influence 
at  all,  need  but  to  read  Dr.  Mead's, Book 
de  Imperio  Solis  IS  Lun£,  &c.  to  be  con¬ 
vinc'd  of  their  Error  ;  for  he  has,  from 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Principles,  demonftra- 
ted  the  Neceflity  of  their  Influence  upon 
human  Bodies,  fo  that  what  heretofore 
was  only  Conje&ure,  is  now  a  demon- 
ftrated  Truth. 


(e)  Page  226. 
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§  33.  We  may  guels  at  the  Effects  of 
mineral  Particles  railed  into  the  Air. 
either  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  a  fab- 
terraneous  Fire,  by  the  Alterations  that 
are  made  in  the  Bodies  of  thole  who  are 
molt  converfant  with  them.  Miners ,  in 
general,  are  fubject  to  Afhma’s ,  Conjunc¬ 
tions,  Apoplexies,  Falfles ,  Cachexies , 
jweB’d  Legs ,  FaUing  out  of  their  Teeth , 
Ulcers  of  the  Gums ,  Fains  in  the  joints , 
and  Tremblings :  In  particular, 
gives  Cholics  and  Falfles. 

Copperas,  by  its  Stipticity,  being  con- 
flantly  applied  to  the  Afpera  Arteria  in 
Relpiration,  lo  contracts  and  ftraitens 
the  Velfels,  that  the  Air  is  not  able  to 
expand  the  Lungs  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
the  Blood  may  circulate  freely  ;  for 
which  Realon,  they  who  work  upon  it 
are,  according  to  common  Oblervation, 
Afhmatic. 

$34.  But  of  all  others,  the  Mercury 
Miners  are  liable  to  the  greatell  Incon- 
veniencies.  *  Fallopius  tells  us,  that  in 
four  Months  Time  they  begin  to  tremble, 
and  foarce  any  of  them  live  three  Years. 
They  are  fubjed  to  Falfies,  Vertigo’s  and 
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Hetties,  as  appears  from  the  Authority 
of  a  great  Number  of  Writers  cited  by 
Ramaz,  ini  CO- 

In  order  to  account -for  thole  diffe¬ 
rent  Effects  of  Mercury  upon  Human  Bo¬ 
dies,  I  lliall  premile,  that  it  is  capable  of 
entring  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin 
into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  as  appears  by 
thole  who  are  Salivated  by'  Mercurial 
Unttions  •  as  alio  that  Miners  can  change 
the  Colour  of  Gold  from  Yellow  to  an 
oblcure  White,  by  holding  it,  for  fo me 
Time,  in  their  Mouths :  Now  Mercury , 
being  enter'd  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,,  of 
fuch  as  work  daily  upon  it,  mull  won¬ 
derfully  dilfolve]  and  rarify  it;  for  it 
being  about  ten  Times  as  heavy  as  the 
Blood,  every  Particle  of  it  will  have  ten 
Times  the  Force  to  diffolve  the  Blood, 
that  a  Particle  of  Blood  of  the  lame  Mag¬ 
nitude  will  have  :  For  the  Momentum  of 
cither  a  Particle  of  Mercury ,  or  Blood,  to 
break  thro’  any  Obftacle,  or  overcome 
any  Refinance,  is  as  a  Rectangle  under 
the  Celerity  with  which  it  is  moved,  and 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  contain’d  in  it, 
which  is  meafur’d  by  its  Weight. 
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Now  the  Celerity  being  the  lame  in 
both,  the  Momentum  mull  be  as  their 
Gravities'  and  the  Gravity  of  Mercury 
to  that  of  Blood,  being  as  ten  to  one, 
the  Momentum  of  Mercury  mu  ft  be  ten 
Times  as  great  as  that  of  Blood.  But  if 
vve  conlider  how  much  more  fvviftly’ 
the  Blood  moves  in  thofe  who  have 
taken  Mercury  (the  Pulfe  being  both 
quicker  and  ftronger)  as  alfo  the  Hard- 
nels  and  Exility  of  the  Parts  of  Mercury , 
by  which  they  aft  as  lo  many  little 
Wedges  in  dilfolving  the  Blood,  and  re¬ 
moving  Obftruftions,  we  fhall  eafily  be¬ 
lieve  what  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us  (g).  That 
the  Blood,  aflifted  by  any  considerable 
Quantity  of  Mercury ,  will  be  able  to  do 
as  much,  in  the  removal  of  Obftrufti¬ 
ons,  in  one  Day,  as  the  Blood  unaflifted 
in  three  Years. 

The  Blood  being  in  this  rarilied  Con¬ 
dition,  will  llretch  the  Sides  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  beyond  their  ufual  Limits,  and  lb 
the  Carotid  Arteries  will  prels  upon  the 
Optic k  Nerves ,  and  at  every  Puliation 
of  the  Arteries,  will  fhake  the  Op- 
tick  Nerves  and  the  ieveral"  Branches  of 
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"cm  difpers’d  thro'  the  Retina ,  a  little 
out  of  their  Places ;  fo  that  the  fame 
Objed,  tho’  at  reft,  will  every  Moment 
paint  its  Image  upon  different  Parts  of 
the  Retina ,  and  therefore  leem  to  move 
upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  Right 
or  Left,  or  circularly,  according  to  the 
various  Pofture  the  Retina  is  put  into ; 
for  'tis  the  fame  Thing  to  us,  whether 
the  Obied  move,  and  the  Eye  be  ftiil,  or 
the  Eye  move,  and  the  Objed  be  at  reft: 
W e  ihall,  in  both  Gales,  have  the  lame 
Senfation,  but  in  the  Latter  we  are  faid 
to  be  Vertiginous  \  lb  that  'tis  ho  Wonder 
that  Mercury-Miners  are  fubjed  to  this 
Diftemper. 

This  Extenfionof  the  Arteries  may  be 
fitch.,  from  a  greater  Rarefadion  of  the 
Blood,  as  lb  to  prels  and  ftraiten  the  con¬ 
tiguous  Nerves,  that  the  Paffage  of  the 
Spirits  thro’  'em,  to  the  Mulcles,  will  be 
either  wholly  obftruded,  or  in  part ;  fo 
that  there  will  be  either  a  trembling  l Mo¬ 
tion,  or  none  at  all. 

Befides  this,  a  Talfy  is  lometimes 
cauled  by  the  Hardnefs  and  Drinels  of  the 
Nerves  ■  whereby  their  Cavity  is  leften’d, 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits  obftruded; 
and  upon  this  Account  both  Senlc  and 
Motion  are  taken  away.  From  what 
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hath  been  faid,  it  appears  that  Mercury 
hath  a  wonderful  Efficacy  in  removing 
Obftr uctions,  making  the  Blood  'fluxil, 
and  fcow’ring  the  Glands,  whereby  all 
Evacuations  will  be  increas’d,  and  the 
Body  depriv’d  of  its  moft  fluid  Parts 
(h)  •  (for  in  all  Secretions  the  moft  fluid 
Parts  are  fir  ft  feparated)  lb  that  the 
lolid  will  become  more  dry  than 
in  a  State  of  Health,  which  was  to  be 
prov’d. 

There  is  yet  another  Realon  why 
Mercury  may,  when  receiv’d  into  the 
Body,  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  produce 
a  ‘Paljy  :  For  if  in  any  Artery  there  be 
jo  much  Mercury  amals’d  together,  that 
its  Weight  be  able  to  refill  the  Force  of 
the  circulating  Blood,  lb  that  the  Mufcle 
in  which  that  Artery  terminates,  ha¬ 
ving  its  due  Supply  of  Blood  cut  oft, 
will  lole  its  Motion.  Any  one  may  be 
fatisfied  of  the  Truth  of  this,  by  ma¬ 
king  a  Ligature  upon  the  defcending 
Trunk  of  the  great  Artery  of  a  Dog, 
for  he  will  find  him  incapable  of  mo¬ 
ving  his  hinder  Parts.  The  fame  Thing 
may  happen  in  the  Nerves,  whereby 


(h)  By  the  3 d  Vrcpfiticn  of  Animal  Secretion. 
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the  Spirits  are  obftru&ed,  fo  that  we 
fee,  upon  feveral  Accounts,  that  Mercu¬ 
ry  may  produce  a  Talfy. 

But  how  it  Ihou’d  caufe  a  Hectic ,  will 
not  be  lb  eafilv  accounted  for  by  thofe 
who  lubfcribe  to  the  common  Theory. 
For  Mercury  is  fitter  to  cure,  than  to 
caufe,  a  Hectic ,  if  owing  to  the  Caufes 
generally  affign’d  (i).  Etmuller  tells  us, 

4  That  the  immediate  Caufe  of  a  Hectic , 
4  is  the  Indilpofition  and  unequal  Tex-i 
4  ture  of  the  Blood,  caus’d  by  the  felt- 
4  ifh  Sharpnels  of  the  Lympha  in  the 
i  conglobate  Glandules,  and  the  Vifi* 
4  cofcity  of  that  in  the  Conglomerate, 

4  from  whence  infiie  a  deprav’d  and 
4  diminifh’d  Fermentation,  W eakneis, 
4  Wearinels  and  Deficiency  of  Spirits, 
4  and  the  whole  Train  of  Hectic  Symp- 
4  toms ;  the  feline  and  vifeid  Blood  is 
4  render’d  unfit  for  nourilhing  the  Parts, 
4  and  after  Eating,  when  the  thin  Parts  of 
4  the  Chyle  dilutes  the  Blood,  and  difen- 
4  gages  the  Salts,  the  Pulfe  is  a  little  en- 
4  larg’d,  and  the  Heat  augmented,  and 
4  after  feme  Time,  fink  again  to  the  or- 
4  dinary  Pitch ;  and  the  coarfe  Remains 


(/)  Oper,  Medico  cap  de  Febi'e  Heftica. 
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4  of  the  Chyle  are  frequently  voided 
4  by  Night-Sweats,  as  having  receiv’d 
4  a  vicious  Tincture  from  the"  Saliva  in 
4  the  Stomach’.  What  the  Author 
means  by  an  unequal  Texture  of  Blood, 
will  never  be  underltood  by  thole  who 
know  that  the  Texture  of  the  Blood  is 
never  equal,  even  in  a  State  of  perfed 
Health,  that  is,  its  Parts  are  never  fimi- 
lar  and  of  equal  Denfity  ;  but  could  we 
conceive  this  unequal  Texture  of  the 
Blood,  and  that  which  is  ftill  as  difficult 
to  underftand,  how  the  laltilh  Sharpnels 
of  the  Lymph  a  in  the  conglobate  Glandu¬ 
les ,  and  the  Vilcocity  of  that  in  the 
Conglomerate ,  can  be  the  Caule  of  it,  yet 
we  know  nothing  fitter  to  blunt  the 
Edges  of  fharp  Salts,  and  remove  the 
Viicofity  of  any  Fluid  in  the  Body,  than 
Mercury  •  and  therefore  in  Head  of  cau- 
fing,  fhou’d  cure  a  Hectic.  So  that  we 
mull  either  quit  the  common  Theory,  or 
deny  that  Mercury  can  caule  a  Hectic. ;  but 
fincc  the  Fad  is  certain,  let’s  try  how  we 
can  Account  for  it.  From  what  hath  been 
Paid  before,  it  appears  that  Mercury  will 
wonderfully  enlarge  the  Orifices  of  all  the 
Glands  of  the  Body;  and  by  impending  the 
Spirits  in  exceifive  Perlpiration,  will 
make  an  univerfal  Relaxation  of  all  the 

Fibres 
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Fibres  in  the  Body,  and  the  Diameter  of 
Veflels  will  be  hereby  inlarg’d,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  mightily  diminilh’d, 
and  the  Strength  greatly  impair’d  * 
for  the  Strength  of  an  Animal  is  in  tri¬ 
plicate  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
his  Blood,  if  the  Reader  under- 

Hand  but  Dr .  Cheyne’s  Theory  of  a  Hectic, 
he  can’t  but  clearly  fee  how  Mercury  may 
be  the  Gaufo  of  it. 

§  3  S*  By  thofe  few  Inftances  we  fee 
what  vaft  Alterations  may  be  made  in 
the  Conftitution  of  an  Animal,  by  the 
Operation  of  Mineral  Particles,  when 
by  any  Means  admitted  into  the  Mafs 
of  Blood,  as  they  will  be  more  or  Ids, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  them 
floating  in  the  Jir:  So  that  a  Phyfician 
can’t  better  fpend  his  Time  for  the  Pro¬ 
fit  of  his  Patient,  than  ftudy  the  Con¬ 
ftitution  of  the  Air  in  which  he  breathes, 
it  being  the  Parent  of  fo  many  Diftem- 
pers.  In  London  People  are  Cofiive , 
Jjlhmatic ,  Hyfteric,  and  Hypochondraic , 
as  alio  l’ubjeft  to  Fevers  of  feveral  Kinds : 
The  like  I  have  obferv’d  at  Sheffield^  a 
great  Manufa&ory  for  Knives,  and  all 
other  Sorts  of  Iron  Ware-  which  occa- 
fions  the  burning  a  prodigious  Number 

H  4  of 
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of  Coals,  which,  by  their  lulphurous 
Vapours,  will  neceffarily  dilpole  to  thole 
Difeales. 

And  were  we  to  confider  the  various 
Conftitutions  of  the  Air  in  the  leveral 
Sealons  of  the  Year,  in  Imitation  of  the 
great  Hippocrates ,  or  that  nice  Obler- 
ver,  our  own  Country-Man,  Dr.  Syden¬ 
ham,  we  Ihou’d  be  able  to  foretel  future 
Diftempers  with  liich  Exactnels,  as 
would  raile  the  Admiration  of  all  that 
heard  us,  and  might  give  Occafion  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  Things  as  are  proper 
to  prevent  ’em,  and  fo  far  affift  us  in 
dilcovering  their  Nature,  as  mightily  to 
facilitate  their  Cure. 

(k)  Hippocrates  tells  us ,  That  the 
Change  of  the  Sealons  is  the  principal 
Parent  of  Dileafes,  and  no  Wonder  that 
it  fhould  be  lo,  ieeing  the  different 
Spring,  Weight,  Heat,  Cold,  Moiflure, 
\$c.  of  the  Air,  are  able  to  make  fo 
great  Alterations  in  a  Human  Body, 
as  I  have  fully  proved  they  are. 
I  had  thought  here  to  have  commented 
upon  leveral  of  Hipprocates  Aphorifms 


[k)  A/pbor.  i.  §  i. 
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in  §  3.  about  the  Air  •  but  confidering 
the  vaft  Difference  of  the  Climate,  where 
he  lived,  from  ours,  I  concluded  that 
many  of  his  Obforvations  would  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  us,  as  I  found,  by  examining, 
they  were;  therefore  I  rather  chuie  to 
give  an  Account  of  the  various  Confti- 
tutions  of  the  Air  in  London ,  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  by  that  fagacious  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  Searcher  into  Natural  Ehanome- 
na ,  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham ,  for  1-4  Years 
together,  viz.  from  the  Year  iddi,  to 
the  Year  1 675, 

An  Abfiract  of  Dr.  Sydenhainr  Hiflory 
of  Epidemick  Conflitutions  of  the 
■  Air. 

§  1.  Y  T  E  tells  us,  That  from  the  Year 
£"j[  1 6 <5 1 ,  to  the  Year  65,  the  De- 
puratory  and  Intermitting  Fevers  of  all 
kinds,  were  Epidemical. 

$  a.  In  the  Depur atory  Fever,  befldcs 
the  Common  Symptoms  of  other  Fevers, 
he  obferv’d  that  the  lick  Perfon  is  very 
Faint,  Vomits,  or  enclines  thereto,  the 
Tongue  is  black  and  dry,  there  is  a  hid¬ 
den  Proftration  of  Strength,  the  exter¬ 
nal  Parts  are  dry,  the  Urine  is  thick,  or 

thin. 
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thin,  each  a  Sign  of  Crudity-  irttheDe- 
clenfion  a  Diarrhoea  happens,  (uni  els  it 
be  prevented  in  the  Beginning)  which 
protracts  the  Dileafe,  but  of  its  own  Na¬ 
ture,  it  terminates  in  14  or  a  i  Days,  with 
a  gentle  Sweat.  Other  Symptoms  hap¬ 
pen  upon  irregular  Practice. 

§  3.  He  begins  the  Cure  with  cPhlebo- 
tomy  in  Blethorick  Conftitutions,  which 
he  repeats  or  omits,  and  gives  Cordials 
more  liberally  or  fparingly,  and  loolens 
or  binds  the  Belly,  as  the  greater  or  lels 
Commotion  of  the  Blood  indicates  ;  after 
Venafection)  if  it  be  necelfary )  if  the  Pati¬ 
ent  Vomit ,  or  have  a  Naufea  at  his  Sto- 
ynach,  heprelcribes  a  Vomit,  and  an  Opiat 
at  Night  after  it,  by  which  Means  a  Di¬ 
arrhoea  is  prevented  ;  fo  certain  is  this, 
that  if  a  Diarrhoea  happen  in  the  Declen- 
lion,  you  may  be  lure  there  was  either 
a  Naufea  or  V omiting  in  the  Beginning 
and  no  Vomit  given.  He  adventures  to 
Vomit  them  in  any  Stadium  of  the  Di~ 
Item  per,  if  a  prefent  Diarrhoea  and  Nau¬ 
fea  indicate  it. 

In  the  Autumn ,  Bleeding  and  Coolers 
are  not  lb  fafe,  but  a  Vomit  is  necelfa- 
ry,  after  a  laudable  Sediment  in  the 
Urine,  fhews  the  Fever  to  have  left  the 
Patient,  which  commonly  happens  on 

the 
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the  fourteenth  Day,  if  Nature  be  not 
difturb’d  by  too  cooling  a  Method;  in 
which  Cafe  it  falls  out  about  the  twen- 
ty-lirft  Day;  a  Purge  is  to  be  admini- 
ftred :  Till  then  he  is  to  lie  in  Bed* 
Sometimes,  efpecially  in  old  Men,  a 
Cough,  with  ipitting  much  tough  Mat* 
ter,  fucceeds  a  Fever,  which  is  cured  by 
moderate  drinking  of  generous  Wines. 
Opats  ought  not  to  be  given  till  the  End 
of  the  Fever,  and  after  Purging,  if  pof- 
fible. 

§  4.  Here  we  have  a  mofl  accurate 
Hiftory  of  this  Fever,  with  all  its  di- 
ftinguifhing  Chara&eriflicks,  and  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  eftablifh’d  upon  a  long 
Series  of  Experiments ;  and  how  rati¬ 
onal  it  is,  will,  in  part,  appear,  by  what 
I  have  already  laid  of  Fevers,  and  be 
farther  illuflrated  by  what  I  am  about 
to  fay.  Faintneis,  Proftration  of  Strength, 
Drynefs  of  the  Tongue  and  Skin,  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  before:  I  fhall  now  fhew, 
that  when  the  Blood  is  in  too  great  an 
Agitation,  (which  is  all  our  Author 
means  by  Crudity,)  the  Urine  will  be 
clear  and  thin,  or  thick  and  muddy. 
Perfpiration  will  be  Hop’d,  the  Skin 
being  dry,  and  the  faline  Parts  of  the 
Blood,  which  ufed  to  be  evacuated  that 

W  ay. 
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W ay,  will  be  retain’d  among  the  Serum, 
which,  together  with  the  greater  Heat, 
willftimulate  the  Kidneys ,  whereby  they 
will  be  lb  contracted,  as  to  let  out  no¬ 
thing  but  the  moll  thin  Part  of  the  Serum . 
And  lb  violent  may  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  be,  as  to  break  lome  of  the  lolid 
Parts  into  fuch  Imall  Particles  as  will, 
with  the  Serum ,  pals  the  Kidneys ,  (elpe- 
cially  if  by  any  Means  their  Fibres  be 
in  the  leaft  weakned  and  relax’d)  and 
after  they  are  leparated  from  the  Body, 
lo  obftrud  the  Rays  of  Light  from  pal¬ 
ling  directly  through  the  Urine,  as  will 
make  it  appear  thick  and  turbid ;  and  be- 
lides  this,  the  Urine  will  be  lels  lluxil 
upon  the  Account  of  this  Mixture,  for 
the  Vifoidity  of  Liquors  is  owing  to  the 
Quantity  and  Figure  of  the  Solids  which 
iwim  in  them,  and  the  different  Degrees 
of  Attraction  thole  Solids  have  among 
themfelves. 

§  y.  The  Reafon  why  a  Diarrhoea  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  Declenlion,  when  no  Vomit 
hath  been  given  in  the  Beginning,  and 
why  a  Vomit  prevents  it,  is,  becaufe  a 
Simulating  Matter  lying  in  the  Stomach 
for  fome  Time,  as  it  caufes  Naufea’s  and 
vomiting  whiHl  it  remains  there;  lb 
after  it  is  protruded  into  the  Guts ,  as  it 
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fomctimes  will  be,  will  act  its  part 
there,  and  caufe  a  Purging :  But  on  the 
contrary,  this  Matter  being  evacuated 
by  a  timely  Vomit,  and  the  Stomach 
regaining  its  Tone  again,  is  better  en¬ 
abl’d  to  perform  its  Office,  whereby  the 
generating  of  inch  Matter  is  prevented. 
There  are  leveral  other  Advantages  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  Patient  by  this  means,  as 
you  may  fee  in  (/)  Dr.  Cheyne’ s  New 
'Theory  of  Fevers ,  yet  I  have  frequently 
obferv’d  the  Patient  much  worfe  upon 
talcing  a  Vomit ;  for  Vomiting  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  cured  by  a  Vomit,  but  fome- 
tirnes  by  fuch  things  as  moiften,  foften  and 
relax  the  too  tenfe  and  irritated  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach :  Befides,  there  are  feme 
of  fo  delicate  Conftitutions,  as  are  notable 
to  bear  fuch  violent  Commotions  with¬ 
out  the  greateft  Hazard  :  Which  there¬ 
fore  put  me  upon  contriving  another 
Method  lels  obnoxious  to  thofe  Incon¬ 
veniences,  and  that  at  laft  I  hit  upon; 
for  by  a  proper  Management  of  gentle 
cooling  Purgatives,  of  which  there  are 
feme  very  agreeable  to  the  Stomach  of 

fuch  as  are  in  a  Fever,  all  is  done  that  is 
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expected  from  a  Vomit  f except  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  a  violent  Contraction  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  and  D  iaphrag- 
ma )  both  with  more  Eafe  and  Safety. 
Vomttttng  is  more  neceffary  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  than  the  Spring,  according  to  our 
Author’s  Obfervation;  for  in  that  Sea- 
Ion  of  the  Year,  the  Humors  of  our  Bo¬ 
dies  are  more  Vifcid,  and  theVeffels,  in 
which  they  circulate,  more  lax  and  yield¬ 
ing,  upon  both  which  Accounts,  Vomi¬ 
ting  is  more  proper.  And  it  is  upon 
•this  Account  that  Bleeding ,  and  too 
-cool  a  Regimen ,  is  fo  dangerous  in  this 
Seafbn. 

Tho’  I  have  been  very  Ihort  in  my 
Reafonings,  upon  this  Fever,  yet  I  have 
exceeded  my  own  Def ign ;  therefore 
rcfolve  to  be  more  brief  upon  the  Ci¬ 
ther, 

$  6.  The  Intermitting  levers  of  this 
Conftitution  he  reduces  to  Vernal  and 
Autumnal  \  the  Vernal  generally  begin  in 
February ,  the  Autumnal  in  Augujl ;  the 
Vernal  are  Quotidian,  or  ! Tertian ,  and  are 
fiber  t  and  wholfome,  except  they  be 
protracted  by  unnecelfary  Bleeding  or 
Purging. 

The  Autumnal  are  Tertian  or  Quartan, 
the  fir  ft  not  io  dangerous,  often  leaves 

them, 
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them  about  the  Winter  Soljlice ,  the  other 
is  more  dangerous,  which  often  pro¬ 
duces  the  Scurvy,  inflammation  of  the 
Tonfils,  hard  Bellies,  and  the  Dropfy ; 
the  Young  fome  times  get  quit  of  it  in 
December ,  but  oftentimes  not  till  March , 
and  if  Bleeding  and  Purging  have 
weakned  ’em,  then  not  till  next  Au¬ 
tumn  :  It’s  more  dangerous  to  the 
Aged. 

Thole  who  have  had  a  Quartan,  if 
they  have  it  a  focond  Time,  it  lafls  not 
over  two  or  three  Paroxylms. 

The  Vernal  are  to  be  left  to  Nature, 
for  they  never  kill.  He  found  Vomit¬ 
ing  good  before  the  Paroxylms,  and 
-Sweating  after  them. 

The  Autumnal  are  more  difficultly 
cured.  If  the  Conftitution  be  epidemi¬ 
cal y  the  Adult  are  foiz’d  in  June  ;  if 
not,  in  Augujly  and  the  Beginning  of 
September ,  they  rather  remit  than  inter¬ 
mit,  for  the  firft  Days. 

§  7*  The  Author  thinks  there  is  a 
great  Affinity  between  thefo  Fevers  and 
the  depur at ory  •  for  he  obforves,  that 
ordinarily  the  Depuration  of  the  Blood 
is  perform’d  in  33d  Hours,  and  if  we 
reckon  five  Hours  and  a  half  for  a  Paro- 
xyfm,  in  intermitting  Fevers,  then  fo 

many 
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many  Fits  as,  at  five  Hours  and  a  half 
a-pieee,  amounts  to  33d  Hours,  will  ter¬ 
minate  the  Diftemper,  if  left  to  Nature, 
which  is  agreeable  to  Obfervation  :  And 
for  this  Realbn  ’tis,  that  Tertians  conti¬ 
nue  longer  than  Quotidians ,  and  Quar¬ 
tans  than  thefe,  being  longed:  in  running 
the  Circuit  of  three  hundred  thirty  fix 
Hou  r,s. 

§  8.  I  fiiall  take  no  further  Notice  of 
his  Method  of  Cure,  being  every  Body 
knows  that  the  Cortex ,  rightly  admi- 
niftred,  is  a  Specific  in  all  Kinds  of  in¬ 
termitting  Diftempers ;  I  lay,  if  rightly 
adminiftred,  becaufe  I  have  known  it 
often  unfuccefsful,  when  given  by  an 
unskilful  Hand.  In  particular,  a  Tradel- 
man  in  Sheffields,  who  was  worn  almoft 
to  a  Skeleton ,  by  a  Quartan  Ague  he  got 
in  Ejjex,  which  he  had  labour’d  under 
for  a  Year,  when  I  was  confulted  :  Be- 
fides  a  great  many  other  Medicines,  he 
had  taken  above  half  a  Pound  of  the 
Cortex  without  any  Advantage ;  and 
finding  his  Stomach  quite  gone,  and  he 
conftantly  faint  and  chill,  after  I  had 
vomited  him  with  Vinum  Beneditlnm, 
1  cured  him,  by  giving  him  only  two 
Ounces  of*  Cortex ,  with  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Rad.  Sepentar.  Virginian,  added  to 
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It,  by  which,  both  its  heating  Cordial, 
and  diflolving  Properties,  were  in- 
creafed. 

§  p.  The  next  Conftitution  begun  in 
6s ;  for  after  a  very  cold  Winter,  and 
dry  Froft  in  the  Spring,  till  the  End  of 
March ,  which  then  ended  with  a  hid¬ 
den  Thaw,  in  the  Year  6  5,  Multitudes 
died  of  ‘Pleurifies ,  fdu'injies,  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Lungs,  and  fuch  like  Dis¬ 
tempers  ;  from  which  Time  a  continual 
epidemical  Fever  begun,  worie  than  the 
depur  at ory ;  the  Head-ach  and  V  omiting 
were  more  grievous,  the  Diarrhoea  was 
increas’d,  not  leflened  by  a  Vomit,  and 
the  Vomiting  made  worie  ;  the  external 
Parts  were  dry,  yet,  after  Bleeding, 
Sweat  might  ealily  be  forc’d,  at  any 
Time  of  the  Diftemper,  with  feme  Ad¬ 
vantage,  which  could  neither  ealily  be 
done  in  the  depur  at  ory,  nor,  if  it  could, 
was  it  without  Danger,  till  the  14th 
Day.  The  Blood  in  this  Fever  is  fome- 
what  pleuritic  or  fizy. 

§  to.  The  Blood  being  made  very  liiS 
ceptible  of  Motion,  and  lpirituous,  by 
the  preceding  frofly  dry  Weather,  and 
the  Fibres  of  the  Body  being  relaxed, 
and  the  Pores  obftruded  by  the  fudden 
Thaw,  do  certainly  dilpole  to  the  Dif- 

I  '  tempers 
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tempers  above  recited :  The  Truth  of 
this  is  deducible  from  what  I  have  laid 
in  levcral  Parts  of  this  Book,  fo  Shall 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  my  Rea- 
fons  here.  Vomiting  is  improper  in 
this  Fever,  for  the  lame  Caufe  I  have 
rejected  it  in  the  depiratory,  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  being  greater,  and  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  lvvifter,  the  Tenflty  of  the 
Fibres  are  fuch,  as  not  to  bear  the  leaft 
Irritation,  for  which  Reafon,  Bleeding, 
and  gentle  Sudorifics,  muft  be  uleful : 
But  ’tis  beft,  for  the  lame  Reafon,  to 
force  Sweat  by  Liquors  actually  hot, 
together  with  the  Weight  of  Bed-cloaths, 
rather  than  by  the  Alexipharmics  com¬ 
monly  preforib’d. 

§  ii.  After  this  began  the  Pefi,  which 
increafed  till  the  autumnal  Equinox 
in  the  Year  66,  when  it  deftroyed 
about  8ooo  in  a  Week;  from  thence 
it  abated  till  the  Winter-Cold  almoft 
vanquish'd  it  :  In  the  Spring  it  quite 
ceafed.  The  former  Fever  remain’d  (tho* 
not  fo  epidemical)  till  the  Beginning  of 
the  Year  6y. 

i2.  At  which  Time  the  third  Con¬ 
stitution  begun  with  the  Small  Pox, 
which  increafod  till  Autumn ,  and  then 
were  epidemical,  and  from  thence  de¬ 
creas’d 
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creas’d  ftill  the  next  Spring,  {viz.)  68’ 
when  they  begun  to  rage  violently,  and 
continued  till  frofty  W eather  next  Win¬ 
ter,  which  abated  them ;  then,  in  the 
Spring  6  p,  they  appear’d  again,  tho’  not 
lo  univerlally  as  before,  and  IelTen’d,  till 
Auguft  6p,  when  they  gave  Place  to  an 
epidemical  Dyfentery. 

§  13.  A  Fever,  which  the Do&or  calls 
Febris  Varioloja ,  begun,  when  the  Imall 
Fox  begun,  in  67,  and  ended  with  them 
in  6p,  it  had  all  the  Symptoms  of  the 
Small  Pox,  lave  thole  that  attend  the 
Eruption,  Maturation,  &c.  of  the  Flip 
tnles.  The  Signs  are,  a  Pain  on  the 
Heart-pit,  elpecially  if  prelied,  Pain  in 
the  Head,  and  Heat  of  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy,  with  purple  Spots,  not  very  thirfty, 
the  Tongue  and  Urine  natural  in  the 
Beginning,  except  that  the  Tongue 
be  fometimes  white,  feldom  dry,  and 
never  black,  a  Fhrenjy  and  Encreale  of 
the  Spots  from  a  hot  Regimen.  There 
are  lymptomatic  Sweats  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  ;  irregular  Pra&ice  protra&s  the 
Fever  to  five  or  fix  Weeks,  if  Death 
prevent  not.  Critical  Salivation  towards 
the  End  terminates  the  Diftemper,  if 
cooling  Medicines  have  been  given,  and 

I  2  neither 
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neither  violent  Sweats,  nor  Purging  pre¬ 
vented  it. 

£  14.  Where  the  Strength  will  bear 
it,  he  begins  with  Bleeding,  which  he 
repeats  every  other  Day,  and  gives  a 
Clyfter  on  thole  Days  he  does  not  order 
Bleeding,  and  cooling  Julaps,  with 
Whey,  or  Barley  Water,  ad  libitum  : 
The  Patient  muft  rile  out  of  Bed  every 
Day,  notwithftanding  he  fvveats :  A  fymf- 
tomatic  Diarrhoea  is  bell  cured  by  V ?- 
nafectim  and  Coolers.  After  the  Saliva¬ 
tion  is  begun,  no  Evacuation  is  proper. 

$  15.  A  Diarrhoea ,  Suppos'd  to  be  the 
variolous  Fever  turned  upon  the  Guts, 
and  of  great  Affinity  to  it,  raged  all  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Year  6p  :  It  was  made  worfe 
by  ^  urging  and  Afiringents ,  but  cured 
by  the  lame  Method  with  the  Fever, 
(viz.)  by  Bleeding  and  Coolers.  I 
lhall  only  obferve  here,  that  molt  Dis¬ 
tempers  have  feme  Affinity  with  the 
general  ones  of  every  Conftitution  ;  which 
gives  an  ufeful  Hint  to  dired  us  in  their 
Cure,  with  greater  Certainty,  and  bet¬ 
ter  Succefs,  than  otherwife  we  could 
exped. 

$  id.  This  Diarrhoea ,  which  begun 
the  4th  Conftitution,  was  lucceeded  by 
the  fbremention’d  Dyfentery ,  and,  in  the 

Begin- 
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Beginning  of  Auguft  do,  the  Chakra 
Morbus  was  more  epidemical,  than  ever 
he  (our  Author)  law  it,  which  yet  lafted 
but  till  the  Beginning  of  September , 
no  more  than  it  does  other  Years,  when 
it  is  epidemical ,  tho',  from  evident  Cau- 
fes,  it  happens  at  any  Time  of  the 
Year. 

§  1 7.  About  the  End  of  Autumn,  Tor¬ 
mina  without  Purging,  or  the  dry  Gripes 
begun,  but  ended  in  Winter  ;  yet  the 
Dyfentery ,  that  begun  with  it,  continued 
very  epidemical ,  but  in  very  cold  Wea» 
ther  cealed. 

$  18.  The  anomalous  Small  Tox  be¬ 
gun  in  January  16® 4,  as  the  Dysenteric 
Fever  did  the  Auguji  before,  which  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  dyfenteric  Conftitution, 
which  ended  in  72. 

$  ip.  The  anomalous  Small  Pox  begun 
in  January  dp,  and  continued  to  the 
End  of  the  dyfenteric  Conftitution  in 
72.  They  gave  Place  to  the  Dyfentery 
always  in  Autumn,  and  the  Dylentery 
to  them  in  January ,  till  the  laft  Autumn , 
in  which  they  both  raged  :  Belides  the 
common  Symptoms  with  the  other,  they 
differ'd  as  follows.  „ 

In  the  Difcrcet,  when  they  are  very 
diftind,  they  appear  the  third  Day  ;  in 
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the  regular  not  till  the  4th  *  they  are  lels 
and  rougher  in  thefe,  in  the  Progrefs  of 
the  Diftemper,  than  in  the  other ;  they 
are  oftner  black,  after  they  are  ripen’d, 
than  the  other  ;  fometimes  (tho’  feldom, 
if  the  Puftules  be  very  few)  they  fali- 
vate. 

In  the  Confluent  they  differ  in  this  ^ 
fometimes  they  lhew  themfelves  the 
fecond,  and  fometimes  the  third  Day, 
like  a  reddifh  uniform  Tumor,  which 
covers  the  whole  Face,  harder  than  an 
Eryjtpelas ,  without  any  vifible  Diftanee 
of  the  Puftules  •  the  reft  of  the  Body 
was  cover’d  with  numberlefs  Puftules 
join’d  together,  of  a  red  Colour,  and 
fometimes,  tho’  but  feldom,  is  there  this 
mortal  Symptom,  viz.  little  Bladders 
between  the  Puftules  of  the  Thigh  fill’d 
with  a  limpid  Serum ,  which,  being  broke, 
runs  out,  and  the  Flefh  under  them  is  as 
black,  as  if  fphacilous.  About  the  1 1  th 
Day,  a  whitifh  Tellicle  appears  upon  di- 
verfe  Parts  of  the  Face,  on  that  reddifh 
Tumor  before  deferib’d  :  This  Tellicle , 
in  a  little  Time,  eruclates  a  crufty  Iplen- 
did  Matter,  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  like 
concreet  Blood,  which,  ripening,  grows 
blacker,  till  tire  Face  be  as  black  as  a 
Coal :  The  fourteenth,  and  fometimes 
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the  feventeenth,  is  the  critical  Day  in 
thele,  if  over  hot  Regimen  kill  not  the 
Patient  looner. 

In  thele  all  the  Symptoms  are  more 
grievous,  the  Inflammation  is  greater, 
the  Puftules  Ids,  and  more  angry,  Icarce 
fiiftinguifhable  from  an  Erysipelas ,  or 
the  Meajles ,  but  by  the  Times  of  their 
Eruption.  When  the  Puftules  fall  ofl^ 
the  furfuracious  Matter  ftays  longer,  and 
the  Scars  are  worfe. 

§  ao.  His  Cure,  befides  Ely  Miotic  s , 
when  either  Sicknels,  Watching,  or 
Delirium ,  indicate  (which  muft  only 
be  given  to  the  Adult,  in  the  Diftinft) 
a  more  cooling  Method  muft  be  ufed,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Inflammation,  which 
when  greater,  drink  plentifully  of  the 
white  Decoction  made  very  thin,  or  Milk 
and  Water,  both  which  promote  the 
Salivation  ;  and  tho5  the  Menfes  fliould 
flow,  yet  let  the  Patient  drink  plenti¬ 
fully. 

§  21.  The  dysenteric  Fever  begun  in 
Autumn  dp,  and  continued  during  the 
dyfenteric  Conftitution.  This  Fever 
leiz’d  thole  who  had  no  Dyfentery ,  only 
iometimes  they  had  flight  Pains,  either 
with  or  without  Stools.  It  had  all  the 
Dyfenteric  Symptoms,  except  Purging, 
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and  its  Confequents ;  in  the  firft  Year 
of  this  Conftitution,  there  were  fome 
gentle  Pains,  but  after  that  fcarce  any : 
They  fweat  very  little,  or  none  at  all, 
but  the  Pain  of  the  Head  is  greater  in 
this  than  in  the  Varioloufe ;  tho'  the 
Tongue,  as  in  the  Varioloufe,  be  moift, 
and  white,  yet  hath  it  allb  a  white  Tel- 
licle  over  it :  It  feldom  terminates  by 
Salivation,  as  the  other  doth.  In  the 
Declenfion,  the  Patient  is  more  troubled 
with  Aptha,  than  in  any  other  Fever, 
eipecially  after  a  hot  Regimen  ;  if  Sweat 
be  forced  in  the  Beginning,  it  caufeth  a 
Coma. 

§  22.  The  Cure  is,  by  bleeding  and 
purging  every  other  Day,  for  leveral 
Times,  without  Opiats  after  them  :  Uie 
a  Bender  Diet.  After  the  focond  Purg¬ 
ing  the  Patient  may  eat  Chickens,  and  the 
three  Days  after  the  lall  Purge,  if  the 
Patient  be  very  weak,  as  Hyflerical  Wo¬ 
men  generally  are,  a  gentle  Opiat  migh¬ 
tily  recruits,  but  does  Hurt  before. 

(£  23.  The  regular  Meafles  begun  in 
January ,  1674  ,  increafod  till  March  the 
Tenth,  then  decreafed  till  July ,  when 
they  quite  dilappeared.  The  Small  Tox 
abated  in  Augufi  7 1 ,  and  the  Dyfentery  re¬ 
turned  more  violently  than  before,  but  in 
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the  Winter  gave  Place  to  the  Dyfenteric 
Fever,  and  Small  Pox  again,  which  rag¬ 
ed  all  Winter.  ( February  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Epocha  of  Vernal  Fevers,  as  July 
is  of  the  Autumnal )  in  the  Beginning  of 
February  a  Tertian  took  place,  tho’  not 
very  Epidemical ,  the  other  Fevers  a- 
bated,  and  the  Tertian  vanifh’d  about 
the  Summer  Solftice,  as  the  Vernal  Ter¬ 
tians  commonly  do.  In  July  72,  the 
Dyfonterick  Fever  begun  again,  tho* 
milder  in  the  latter  End  of  Autumn , 
when  the  Dyfentery  return’d,  which  gave 
place  again  in  Winter  to  the  Dyfente- 
ric  Fever,  and  the  Small  Pox  5  when  I 
fay  one  gave  Place  to  another,  I  only 
mean  they  were  not  fo  Epidemical ;  for 
each  Diftemper  generally  invades  fome, 
throughout  the  whole  Conftitution. 

§  24.  Through  this  Conftitution  the 
Dyfenteric  Fever  begun  in  July,  the  Dy¬ 
fentery  was  Autumnal,  the  Small  Pox  be¬ 
gun  m  January,  the  Dysenteric  Fever 
abated,  and  the  Small  Pox  continued 
till  July,  when  the  Dyfenteric  Fever  be¬ 
gun  again. 

$  25.  The  fifth  Conftitution  takes 
Place  from  the  Beginning  of  July  73.  In 
the  Beginning  of  this  Conftitution  the 
Fever  gave  greater  Signs  of  a  more  Spi¬ 
rituous 
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ritous  Inflammation,  (as  moft  Epidemi¬ 
cal  Diftempers  do)  than  it  did  after¬ 
wards  ;  for  at  its  Beginning,  as  alfo  the 
Spring  after,  there  were  Signs  of  a  Elen - 
rifyy  the  Blood  was  Pleuritick  the  firft  or 
fecond  Time  the  Vein  was  open’d. 

Befides  the  Symptons  common  to  all 
Fevers,  there  are  thefe  elpecially  in 
this,  m.  violent  Pains  in  the  Head  and 
Back,  a  Stupor  and  Pain  in  the  Joints, 
a  tenfive  Pain  in  the  Limbs,  and  even 
the  whole  Body,  but  left  than  in  a  Rheu- 
matifin;  for  the  firft  Days,  Cold  and 
Heat  fucceed  each  other:  Sometime  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  Diftemper  they 
Ivveat  a  little  •  when  the  Fever  is  left  to 
it  lelf^  the  Tongue  is  moift  and  whit- 
ilh,  and  fcarce  any  Thirft  ;  the  Urine  al- 
moft  natural,  but  if  the  Patient  be  heat¬ 
ed  too  much,  the  Tongue  is  dry,  and  oi 
a  Colour  between  Brown  and  Yellow  \ 
a  great  Thirft,  and  the  Urine  very  red ; 
if  it  be  rightly  treated,  it  ends  in  14  Days, 
if  otherwife ,  then  not  till  the  1 .1  ft. 
Sometimes  the  Patient  hath  a  Coma , 
which  lafts  two  or  three  W eeks,  and  then 
he  recovers  not  till  the  28th  or  30th  Day. 
The  firft  Sign  of  it  is  the  Delire  of  fome 
abfurd  or  unaccuftomed  Meat,  which 
may  be  granted  him  in  a  little  Quantity. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  the  Head  nods,  this  and  that 
Way,  by  Reafon  of  Weaknefs ;  faint 
Sweats  which  fucceed  the  Fever,  may 
be  cured  by  generous  Wine.  A  Dyien- 
tery ,  and  Diarrhoea,  in  Autumn,  75,  fuc- 
ceeded,  which  was  nothing  elie  but  this 
Fever  thrown  upon  the  Guts. 

§  a.6.  The  fir  ft  Thing  in  the  Cure  is 
to  let  Blood,  then  apply  a  Vejicatory ,  and 
after  that  give  a  Clyfter  every  Day,  and 
ule  a  cold  Regimen :  After  the  1 4th  Day 
leave  ’em  to  Nature,  give  ftnall  Beer  ad 
libitum ,  and  if  there  be  a  Ehrenzic ,  drop 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  into  it. 

x 

§  ay.  This  Fever  was  not  very  Epi~ 
demical  till  July,  in  the  Year  75,  nei¬ 
ther  were  the  forementioned  Fever,  nor 
the  Small  Pox,  that  begun  in  70,  quite 
excluded  in  7  3,  tho’  the  Symptoms  of 
the  Latter  were  much  milder,  there 
were  yet,  viz.  in  73,  a  few  in  the  Dy- 
lentery ;  tfie  Small  Pox  kept  Pace  with 
the  Fever,  I  laft  delcrib’d,  all  Winter, 
but  neither  very  Epidemical.  In  Chrijl - 
mas,  being  very  warm  after  a  hard  Froft, 
there  were  feme  Dylenteries  which  then 
quite  ceas’d. 

§  2  8.  In  January  1 6y~,  the  anomalous 
MeaJJes  begun  and  increas’d  till  March , 
and  ceafed  in  -  June.  They  were  very 

Epide- 
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Epidemical^  the  Febris  MorbiUofa  bore 
the  feme  Date,  and  had  the  feme  Period. 
At  the  feme  Time  begun  the  Black  Small 
Fox,  which  raged  more  or  Ids,  till  about 
June  75. 

The  anomalous  Meaftes,  as  they  were 
very  Epidemical ,  fo  were  they  Mortal, 
if  wrong  treated;  the  Eruption  hap¬ 
pened  lbmetim.es  fooner,  and  fometimes 
later  than  the  Fourth;  the  Puftules  in 
thele  Firft  occupied  the  Shoulders  and 
Trunk,  in  the  other,  viz.  the  Regular, 
the  Face,  the  branny  Scales  which  de¬ 
file  the  Cuticle  in  the  End  of  the  Diftem- 
per,  in  the  other,  rarely  happen  in  thele, 
the  Fever  and  Dypjnoea ,  in  the  End  of 
the  Dileale,  are  more  vehement,  and 
liker  to  a  Peripneumonia  in  thefe,  than 
in  the  other. 

§29.  The  Cure.  Put  them  to  Bed 
two  Days  before  the  Eruption,  with 
their  ufual  Covering,  give  them  Oat,  or 
Barly  Grewel,  roafted  Apples,  fmall 
Beer,  Milk  and  Water,  and  a  Pectoral 
Ptifen. 

§  30.  The  Febris  MorbiUofa  differ’d 
from  the  Mealies,  in  that  the  Puftules 
which  imitated  the  Mealies  were  few, 
and  broke  out  on  the  Back  of  the  Neck 
and  Shoulders,  and  fome  on  the  Trunk ; 
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the  Fever  is  of  the  lame  Kind  with  the 
Meafles,  but  more  vehement ,  and 
iometimes  continued  14  Days  or  more. 
Bleeding  and  Clifters  do  harm ;  it  is  cu¬ 
red  like  the  Mealies  of  the  lame  Confti- 

tution.  ' 

§  31.  The  Black  Small  Pox,  which 
begun  January  1673.  The  Confluent 
were  of  a  fufcous  Colour  whilft  un¬ 
ripe,  but  black  when  ripe  ;  they  differ 
but  in  few  Things  from  the  Anomalous , 
in  69,  they  are  more  putrid,  and  fhiell 
worfe:  When  ripe  their  Matter  is  more 
grofs,  and  more  difficultly  digefted. 
This  is  worth  remarking,  that  by  how 
much  the  milder  the  Small  Pox  are,  by 
lb  much  fboner  the  Pulfules  ripen ;  for 
in  the  regular  Confluent,  the  Patient  was 
paft  Danger  the  1 2th  Day,  in  the  Ano¬ 
malous  Confluent  in  70,  they  were  paft 
Danger  the  15th,  or  17th  Day;  but  in 
thefe  they  often  die  after  the  2.0th  Day  ; 
and  Iometimes,  if  they  recover  (which 
rarely  happens)  the  Legs  not  only  fwell, 
(as  they  commonly  do  in  all  the  con¬ 
fluent  Kind)  but  the  Arms,  Shoulders, 
Thighs,  and  other  Parts,  with  intole¬ 
rable  Rheumatick  Pains,  which  Iometimes 
end  in  Imfofiumatims  of  the  Mufeulous 
Parts,  by  which  the  Life  is  in  Danger 

after 
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after  the  Pox  hath  left  them.  Thefe  Pox 
are  almoft  as  fatal  as  the  Peft. 

$32.  The  Cure.  A  hot  Regimen  in-  , 
creafeth  the  Fever,  and  caufeth  a  Rleu- 
rify  and  Purple  Spots ;  too  cold  a  Regi¬ 
men  hinders  the  Swelling  of  the  Face 
and  Hands,  and  prevents  the  Plumping 
of  the  Puftule,  which  are  all  neceftary, 
Moft  dy’d  that  us’d  the  Method  for¬ 
merly  prefer  ib’d,  but  not  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz.  after  the  jth  or  6th  Day, 
the  Patient  mult  drink  plentifully  of 
fmall  Beer,  with  Spirits  of  Vitriol  in  it 
to  the  End  of  the  Diftemper,  efpecially 
at  the  Maturation  of  the  Puftules  when 
the  Fever  is  higheft.  The  Adult  mull 
have  Laudanum  every  Night  after  the 
Eruption  ;  a  Glals  of  Sack  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  towards  the  End  of  the  Diftemper, 
if  the  Faintnefs  of  the  Patient  require 
it. 

§  33.  After  a  very  warm  Seafon,  which 
continu’d  to  the  End  of  October  75,  Hid¬ 
den  cold  and  moift  Weather  fucceeded, 
which  occafion’d  the  moft  Epidemical 
Cough  that  ever  our  Author  obferv’d, 
which  ended  in  a  Fever,  like  that  in 
73,  and  counterfeited  a  Rleurify ,  and 
'R eripieumenia  •  there  was  Pain  in  the 
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Head,  Back  and  Limbs  ;  it  abides  not 
the  Bleeding  that  a  true  Tleurijy  doth. 

§  34.  The  Cure.  When  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  Cough,  a  cooling  Diet  with¬ 
out  flefh  Meat,  and  ftrong  Drink,  is 
lufficient.  If  the  Fever  be  begun,  bleed, 
apply  a  bliftering  Plaifter  to  the  Neck : 
Give  every  Day  a  Clyfter ;  keep  not  too 
dole  in  Bed  •  bleed  again  the  third  Day, 
if  the  Pain  abate  not,  and  continue  Cly- 
fters,  but  not  to  Hy ft  eric  and  Hypoch&n - 
dricai  Perfbns ;  and,  if  extraordinary  Heat 
requires  it,  bleed  again. 

§  35-  I  had  not  been  at  fo  much  Pains 
to  contract  and  methodize  the  Doctor’s 
Hiftory  of  thefe  Diftempers,  but  that 
it  is  the  moll  exad  of  any  extant,  and 
done  by  one  on  whole  Integrity  we  may 
depend,  and  to  render  it  more  ufeful  by 
the  fucceeding  Corollaries.  It  is  not 
enough  to  read  fuch  a  Hiftory,  tho’  ne¬ 
ver  fo  true  and  critical,  the  Memory- 
being  not  able  to  retain  the  tenth  Part, 
of  it,  even  tho’  it  were  contracted  -7  but 
we  muft  carefully  confider  each  Part 
Separately,  and  fo  compare  one  Part  of 
the  Hiftory  with  another,  as  to  draw  ge¬ 
neral  Conclufions  from  them,  which  be¬ 
ing  but  few  in  Number,  are  eafily  remem- 
bred,  and  fo  will  become  ufeful  in  Pra¬ 
ctice. 
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dice.  And  if  every  one  that  is  capable 
wou’d  contribute  his  Share  to  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  an  Undertaking,  we  might,  in  a 
little  Time,  be  furnifh’d  with  Maxims 
to  dired  us  in  a  more  fficcefsful  Pradice, 
than  what  is  known  at  prefent. 

Corollaries  from  the  proceeding  Hijlory. 


I. 


Different  Conftitutions  of  the  Air  the 
Caufe  of  different  Diftempers,  and  thofe 
Diftempers  are  generally  Hated  and  re¬ 
gular,  as  appears  from  the  Hiftory  in 
general. 


II. 


The  Diftempers  of  each  Conftitution 
having  an  Affinity  to  each  other,  tho* 
they  differ  in  feveral  Refpeds,  yet  re¬ 
quire  fomething  common  in  their  Cure, 
as  proceeding  from  a  common  Caule :  So 
that  he  who  is  able  to  Cure  one  Epide¬ 
mical  Diftemper  in  any  Conftitution, 
hath  an  Advantage  in  the  Cure  of  all  the 
other.  By  §  7,  13,  15?  18,  21,  and 

30. 

III. 
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III. 

Intermitting  Fevers ,  and  fuch  conti¬ 
nual  ones  as  are  allied  to  'em,  are  pro- 
traded  by  a  cold  Regimen.  By  §  3 ,  and 
$  6.  compared  with  $  7. 

IV. 

To  know  how  Specifics  operate  in  the 
Cure  of  Diftempers,  is  not  only  uleful 
to  the  right  adminiftring  of  ’em,  but 
allb  fhews  us  how  to  improve  their  Vir¬ 
tues.  By  §  8. 

•  ■  -  '  -  - 4  •  V  .  -  t 

V.  ■ 

* 

Cold,  frofty  Weather  often  puts  an 
End  to  epidemical  Diftempers,  luch  as 
the  Tlague ,  Small  Tex  and  Dyfentery. 
By  §  n,  12,  17. 

VL 

A  hot  Regimen  pernicious  in  the  Small 
Tox ,  dyfenteric  Fever ,  and  in  moft  con¬ 
tinued  ones,  the  worft  Symptoms  are 
owing  to  it  By  §  13,  ip,  21,  25,  and 
32- 
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VII. 

There  is  a  Content  between  the  Skin 
and  the  Inteftines  according  to  Baglivi’ s 
Obtervation.  By  $  ip,  23,  and  24. 

t 

VIII. 

1  \  1 

Plenty  of  cooling  Liquors  proper  in 
the  Small  Box  and  Inflammatory  Fevers. 
By  §  20)  26,  and  32. 

IX. 

The  Small  Box  and  Meajles  generally 
begin  in  January.  By  $  18,  ip,  23, 
28,  and  31. 

X. 

A  cold  and  moift  Conftitution  of  the 
Air  dilpofes  to  an  epidemical  Cough.  By 

§  33- 


Hypochondriac  and  Hyfteric  Perlons  are 
not  to  be  treated  like  other  People  in 
Fevers,  they  cannot  bear  te>  large  Eva¬ 
cuations.  By  §  34* 
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’’O  what  I  have  writ  concern¬ 
ing  the  Air ,  I  fhall  fubjoin 


fbme  Thoughts  of  the  Nature  and  Ule 
of  Bathing,  by  which  we  are  render’d 
femetimes  more,  and  Ibmetimes  lels  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  the  Injuries  of  it,  viz. 
the  Air,  according  to  the  Heat,  Tem¬ 
perature,  or  Coldnels  of  the  Bath.  To 
which  I  fhall  annex  fome  Obfervations 
upon,  and  Diredions  about  wearing  of 
Flannel. 

$  2.  Tho’ Bathing  hath  been  mightily 
negleded  in  the  laft  Age,  yet  it  hath 
been  the  ancient  Pradice  both  of  the 
Jews  and  Romans ,  not  only  as  a  Cure  of 
feveral  Diftempers,  but  alfo  for  Clean- 
linels  and  Delight.  The  Ule  of  the 
Bath,  elpecially  the  Cold,  is  lb  much 
reviv’d  within  this  few  Years,  and  the 
Succels  of  it  in  the  Cure  of  many  Di- 
llempers  being  lb  extraordinary,  I  que- 
ition  not  but,  in  a  little  time,  Bathing 

K  2  will 
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will  be  as  much  in  vogue  among  us,  as 
heretofore  among  the  Ancients. 

ft  3.  Santiorias  tells  us,  That  Swim¬ 
ming  in  Cold  Water  hinders  Perlpirati- 
on.  (pi)  And 

That  the  Flux  of  the  Belly  is  cured  by 
promoting  Perfpiration,  Quiz.)  by  warm 
Bathing,  (n) 

That  HyPochondraical  Perfons  are  much 
eafed,  if  their  Bodies  be  render’d  perfpi- 
rable  by  frequent  Bathing.  (0)  And 
That  Wafhing  with  cold  Water  heats 
robuft  Bodies  and  refrigerates  weak  ones. 
(p)  And 

W arm  Bathing,  unlefs  Crudities  with- 
ftand,  helps  Perfpiration,  and  refrige¬ 
rates  the  internal  Bowels.  ( q ) 

Bathing  hath  been  often  ufed  with 
Succefs  in  the  Scab,  the  Leprojy ,  Elephan¬ 
tiasis ,  and  moft  Deflations  of  the  Skin. 
In  Variety  of  Pains,  as  Chronical  Rheu¬ 
matisms,  Gout ,  Sciatica ,  Lamenefs ,  from 
either  too  great  Contraction,  or  Relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Tendons . 


(m)  Aphor .  67.  §  1. 

(n)  Slpbor.  92.  §  I. 
(0)  Aphor.  102.  §  1. 
(p)  Aphot\  1.  §  2. 
(7)  Aphor.  z,  §  2. 
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I  lent  a  Gentlewoman  to  St.  Mongath’ s 
Well,  who  was  cured  of  an  0 edematous 
Tumor  in  her  Ancle,  by  Bathing;  which 
wou’d  not  yield  to  any  Method  that 
had  been  ufed,  as  Plaifters,  difcuftive 
Fomentations,  with  Sal  Armontac  dii- 
tolv’d  in  ’em,  Tinctures  of  Myrrh  and 
Camphire ,  Oyl  of  Tartar ,  per  deliquhim , 
laced  Stockins,  &c.  She  bath’d  her  whole 
Body  once  a  Day,  to  give  a  general 
Contraction  and  Tenfity  to  all  the  Vel- 
lels,  and  promote  a  Diflolution  and  bet¬ 
ter  Circulation  to  all  the  Humors;  but 
bath’d  her  f, veil’d  Leg  feveral  Times 
every  Day,  and  kept  it  not  too  long  in 
the  Water  at  a  Time,  for  fear  of  chilling 
it;  lo  that  the  Vibrations  of  the  Fibres 
being  made  ftronger  and  quicker  lo  oft¬ 
en  in  a  Day,  the  obftructing  Matter 
was  remov’d,  and  the  VefTels  enabled 
to  refill  the  dillending  Power  of  frelh 
Humors.' 

I  am  perfuaded  that  a  prudent  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Cold  Bath,  wou’d  be 
very  powerful  in  the  Relief  of  Cachectic 
and  Hydropic  People,  provided  the  Di- 
ftempers  be  not  too  far  advanc’d,  and 
Pome  dangerous  Symptoms  in  a  Con- 
gumption,  if  the  Lungs  be  found,  would 
better  be  remov'd  this  Way  than  any 

K  3  other 
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other :  But  this  is  not  to  be  attempted 
without  the  Advice  of  forae  judicious 
Phyfician.  ’Tis  a  Specifick  in  the  Ric- 
kets ;  Hemorrhages ,  whether  from  the 
Note,  Guts  or  Uterus ,  are  not  only 
flopp’d  by  cold  Bathing,  but  the  Return 
prevented.  Nothing  more  certainly 
gives  Eafe  and  effectually  promotes  the 
palling  of  Stones  in  a  Nephritic  Fit,  than 
warm  Bathing.  And  (r)  Baglivi  tells 
us,  That  Dolor  Colicusjere  femper  mitef* 
cit  in  Semicupio. 

.  Bathing  will  always  a£t  the  Part  of  a 
Diuretic.  And  plunging  over  the  Head 
in  cold  W ater,  eipecially  in  Sea  Water, 
will  do  more  in  the  Cure  of  Melancholy, 
Madnefs,  and  particularly  of  that  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  than 
any  other  Medicine.  There  is  nothing 
more  adapted  to  the  Cure  of  Frigidity , 
when  owing  to  a  former  Excefs  of  Venery , 
than  the  Cold  Bath. 

It  will  alfo  contribute  its  Share  to  the 
Cure,  both  of  a  fimple  Gonorrhoea,  and 
Fluor  Albus.  ’Tis  often  fuccelsful  in  a 
Tally,  and  they  who  ufo  it  much  are 
very  little  affected  with  the  Change  of 


(r)  De  Praxi  Medic 2 3  p,  70, 
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Weather;  and  yet  the  Abufe  of  Bathing 
is  very  prejudicial;  for  Bath-guides  are 
generally  of  a  pale  and  ghaftly  Counte¬ 
nance,  of  a  bloated  Habit  of  Body,  with 
ulcerated  and  fwell’d  Legs,  which  often 
ends  in  a  Drop (y. 

§  4.  Tho’  Bathing  hath  been  us’d  with 
Advantage  in  all  the  Cafes  Fve  men¬ 
tion’d  ;  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  of  ’em  all, 
but  in  fome  Circumftances  it  would  be 
prejudicial :  So  that  to  reap  the  belt  Ad¬ 
vantage  we  can  by  reading  the  Hiftory 
of  Cures  perform’d  by  it,  it  is  lit  we 
fhould  enquire  what  Alterations  are 
made  by  it  in  a  Human  Body,  that  lb 
we  may  know  in  what  Conditions  to  or¬ 
der  it,  and  what  not, 

§  5.  I’ve  already  obferv’d,  That  our 
Bodies  are  prefs’d  upon  by  a  Weight  of 
Air,  when  the  Mercury  hands  higheft 
in  the  Barometer ,  equal  to  3  pp 00  Pounds 
'Troy.  Now  if  this  W eight  be  either 
confiderably  increas’d  or  leffen’d,  as  ’tis 
often  upon  the  Change  of  W eather,  and 
the  Influence  of  the  1 Planets ,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  great  Alteration  in  the 
Fluids  of  our  Bodies,  as  I  have  proved 
before ;  But  this  Preflure  is  never  lb 
much  augmented  as  when  we  Bathe  our 
fclves  :  For  Water  being  above  800  times 

K  4  heavier 
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heavier  than  Air,  muffc  needs  greatly  in- 
creafe  the  Prcflure ;  and  a  Body  funk 
35  Foot  in  Water,  fuftains  double  the 
Weight  it  does  in  the  Air;  and  though 
when  we  are  near  the  Top,  the  Preffure 
upon  our  Bodies  is  mightily  leffen’d,  yet 
’tis  much  greater  than  in  the  open  Air ; 
lo  that  all  the  Confequents  of  a  greater 
Preflure  will  happen  upon  Bathing. 

The  tender  Fi  hr  ill  a,  of  which  the 
Skin  is  compos’d,  being  unequal  in 
Strength  and  Tenfity,  fome  of  ’em  will 
more  refill:  the  Preffure  of  the  Water 
than  others;  from  whence  proceeds  that 
Rugojity  of  the  Skin  upon  Bathing. 

i)  <5.  ’Tis  certain  that  the  Surface  of 
the  Body,  and  thofe  Parts  adjoining  to 
it,  v/ill  be  the  moft  and  firft  comprels’d, 
and  thofe  at  the  Center  the  lead:  and 
lateft ;  fb  that  the  Blood  will  be  forced 
in  great  Plenty  upon  the  Vifcera ,  where 
there  is  the  leaf!:  refiftance :  For  this 
Reafon,  it  is  never 4  fafe  for  thofe  to  Bathe 
who  have  weak  or  ulcerated  Bowels; 
nor  can  they,  without  Danger  of  Life, 
or  Swooning  at  lead:,  who  have  a  very 
weak  Pulfe,  enter  into  a  Cold  Bath. 
The  qth  Aphorifm  in  the  3d  $.  is  only 
accounted  for  this  way,  viz.  That  cold 
Bathing  heats  robufl  Bodies,  and  refrige- 
'  '  -  rates. 
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rates  weak  Ones: For  the  Contraction  of 
the  Heart  in  robuft  Bodies  being  ftrong, 
makes  the  greater  Conflict  with  the  re- 
liftance  it  meets  with  in  promoting  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  fuch  as  enter 
the  Cold  Bath ;  whereby  the  Blood  is 
more  broken,  and  the  hot  Particles  let 
at  Liberty,  On  the  contrary,  in  thofe 
who  are  weak,  the  Contraction  of  the 
Heat  is  but  juft  able  to  continue  the 
Blood  in  its  Circulation,  which  will,  by 
Reafon  of  the  Refinance  it  meets  with, 
be  flower  than  before,  and  therefore 
they  will  have  a  Senfo  of  Cold,  or  be  re¬ 
frigerated. 

$  7.  One  that  goes  into  a  Cold  Bath, 
if  he  plunge  not  himfelf  over-Head,  is 
fubjed  to  the  Head-ach;  the  Reafon  of 
this  is  plain,  from  what  I  have  obferv’d 
before;  for  there  being  the  leaft  Refin¬ 
ance  to  the  circulating  Blood  in  the 
Head,  which  is  prefs’d  upon  only  fry 
the  Weight  of  the  Air,  it  will  run  in 
Rich  Plenty  thither,  as  to  diflend  the 
Veffels  beyond  their  ufual  Tone,  and 
thereby  occafion  a  Senfo  of  Pain.  And 
why  People  are  lo  chearful,  brisk  and 
lively  after  Bathing,  is  not  only  be- 
caufe  the  perlpirable  Matter  is  thrown 
off  more  plentifully,  (according  to  San~ 

fforins’s 
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Bonus's  Obfervations  (s)  viz.  Melancho¬ 
ly  is  overcome  by  a  free  ‘Perforation,  and 
(if)  Chearfulnefs ,  without  an  evident  Caufe, 
proceeds  from  Perforation  fucceeding  well) 
but  alio  from  a  Senfe  of  leis  Weight  up¬ 
on  the  Body.  A  Perion  two  Foot  un¬ 
der  Water  (as  they  often  are  who  ufe 
Bathing)  fuflains  a  Weight  of  Water 
added  to  that  of  Air  (fuppofing  itill 
the  Area  of  his  Skin  to  be  equal  to  15 
fquare  Feet)  equal  to  2 2 80  Pounds  for 
2,  the  Number  of  cubical  Feet  of  Wa¬ 
ter  preffing  upon  a  Foot  fquare  of  the 
Skin  x  76,  the  Number  of  Pounds  in  a 
cubical  Foot  of  Water  is  =  152  x  ij, 
the  fuppos’d  Number  of  fquare  Feet  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Body  is  =  2280  Pound 
Troy. 

§  8.  So  that  the  firfl  and  mofl  obvi¬ 
ous  Confequence  of  Bathing,  is  by  a 
greater  Preffure  upon  our  Bodies  to 
flraiten  the  Veflels,  and  thereby  diffolve 
the  Humors,  and  make  ’em  fitter  to 
paft  the  Glands  to  be  evacuated,  as  al¬ 
io  to  fqueeze  out  any  vifeid  obftrudting 
Matter  that  flicks  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Veffels,  and  renders  the  Motion  of  the 


(j)  ylpbor.  17.  §  y 
\t)  Jpbor.  23.  §  7. 
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Fluids  of  our  Bodies  more  free  and  eafy. 
In  the  next  Place,  they  who  enter  into 
the  Bath,  have  the  Quantity  of  their 
Blood  mightily  increas’d  in  the  Brain 
and  Vijcera ,  being  forc’d  thither,  where 
there  is  the  leaft  Refiftance  •  and  the 
Quantity  of  foparated  Matter  in  any 
Gland,  being  as  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
multiply’d,  into  its  Celerity  at  the  re- 
Ipective  Glands,  (u)  the  Quantity  of  ani¬ 
mal  Sprits ,  of  Urine ,  of  Gall,  Succus 
Bancreatis ,  &Cc.  will  be  mightily  in- 
creafed,  and  any  Impediment  to  the 
Secretion  of  thefe  Fluids,  will  probably 
be  removed,  thefo  Liquors  flowing  with 
a  greater  Celerity.  So  that, 

i.  If  we  wou’d  have  the  Blood  dife 
Ibiv’d  ;  2.  or  any  vilcid  Matter  adhering 
to  the  Sides  of  the  V eflels  remov’d;  3. 
or  the  Glands  foour’d ;  4.  or  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Spirits  generated  and  mo¬ 
ved  with  greater  Celerity  through  the 
Nerves;  5.  or  wou’d  force  Urine;  6.  or 
remove  Obftrudions  in  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
CP ancreas  and  Mesentery,  if  they  be  not 
grown  too  obftinate,  (in  which  Cafe  ’tis 
dangerous)  we  ought  to  order  Bathing. 


(u)  Fro.  17.  Of  Animal  Secretion* 
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It  is  for  the  iff,  ad,  and  3d  Reafon, 
that  it  cures  the  Itch ,  Leprojy  and  Ele - 
phantiajis ;  it  is  for  the  4th  Reafon,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  former,  that  it  cures 
the  Ealjy,  Melancholy ,  Madnejs ,  and 
the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog ;  it  is  for  the  5th, 
that  it  helps  the  Paflage  of  Gravel  j  for 
the  6t h,  join’d  with  the  other,  that  it 
helps  Cachectic ,  Icteric ,  and  Hydropic 
People,  before  the  Diftempers  be  too  far 
advanced. 

§  p.  Thefe  Ends,  which  are  compafs’d 
by  a  greater  Preffure,  are  more  effectu¬ 
ally  obtain’d  by  whatever  increafeth  the 
Weight  of  the  Water,  or  contracts  the 
Fibres  of  our  Bodies  ;  it  is  the  Salt  in 
the  Sea-Water,  whereby  its  Weight  is 
increas’d ,  that  makes  [it  more  ufeful  in 
the  Cure  of  thofo  who  are  bit  with  a 
mad  Dog  ;  and  the  deeper  you  plunge 
’em,  the  more  effectual  will  it  be,  for  a 
Reafon  that  I  have  given  before. 

We  know  by  Experience,,  that  Cold 
contracts,  and  the  more  fuddenly  it  is 
apply ’d  to  our  Bodies,  the  more  violently 
it  operates ;  but  how  much  it  contributes 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  forementioned 
Ends  we  cannot  certainly  know,  having 
no  Rule,  by  which  we  may  meafure  the 
Quantity  of  Contraction  caufed  by  it. 

But 
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But  that  it  is  very  confiderable,  we 
need  not  doubt,  having  lo  many  Expe¬ 
riments  to  prove  it.  The  Contraction  of 
the  Fibres  is  propagated  throughout  the 
whole  Body,  upon  which  Score  all  the 
Humors  in  the  Body  mull  be  propell’d 
with  greater  Force  through  the  Veflels, 
in  which  they  circulate ;  belides  that  the 
Tenlity  of  the  Fibres  being  greater,  their 
Vibration  will  both  be  quicker  and 
llronger,  (and  that  in  Proportion  to  their 
increaied .  T enfity)  lo  that  the  Blood 
and  Spirits  will  not  only  move  more 
fwiftly  through  the  Canals,  but  alio  be 
extremely  ground  and  broken ;  from 
whence  all  the  Effects  of  more  fluid 
Blood  and  Spirits,  moving  with  greater 
Velocity,  will  neceflarily  enlue  upon  uling 
the  Cold  Bath.  Thele  Things,  which 
I’ve  faid,  compar’d  with  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Patient  to  whom  Bathing 
is  prefcrib’d,  will  give  you  the  Time  he 
ought  to  flay  in  it,  the  Number  of 
Times,  (with  the  Intervals  between 
them)  he  ought  to  ule  it,  the  neceflary 
Preparations  for  it,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  after  it. 


It  is  upon  the  Account  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  Power  of  the  Cold  Bath  principally, 
that  it  flops  Hemorrhages^  Gonorrhoea’s 
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and  the  Fluor  Albus ,  as  alio  that  it  cures 
venereal  Impotency. 

Where  the  peccant  Matter  hath  been 
made  more  fluxil,  either  by  Medicines, 
Diet,  or  a  regular  life  of  the  Warm  or 
Temperate  Bath,  in  chronical  Rheurna - 
tifmSy  Gouty  Sciatica ,  Lamenefsy  &c.  the 
violent  contracting  Power  of  the  Cold 
Bath  will  often  perfect  the  Cure.  A 
Nervous  Atrophy ,  which  (w)  Baglivi 
probably  conjectures  to  be  owing  to  an 
univerfal  Relaxation  of  the  Nerves  which 
terminate  in  the  Skin,  is  as  likely  to 
yield  to  the  Cold  Bath,  as  any  other  Me¬ 
thod,  provided  the  Pores,  by  Contrac¬ 
tion,  were  not  fhut  up  too  fuddenly; 
for  it  would  then  throw  the  detained 
Matter  upon  fome  other  Glands,  where¬ 
by  an  Evacuation  more  dangerous  might 
fucceed. 

§  io.  The  next  Property  of  the  Bath, 
diftind  from  its  Weight  and  Coldnefs, de¬ 
pends  upon  its  being  moijl ;  and  by  this 
Quality  of  the  Water,  it  foftens,  relaxes, 
and  makes  pliable  all  the  Parts  of  our  Bo¬ 
dy?  as  fufficiently  appears  by  fteeping 
any  Part  of  an  Animal  Body  in  Water, 
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even  the  Horns  and  Hoofs  ofBeafts  will 
become  foft  and  flexible,  by  a  long  Ini- 
merfion  in  Water,  elpecially  if  warm. 

And  that  Water,  as  moift,  hath  a  Pro¬ 
perty  of  relaxing,  as  ’tis  prov’d  by  Ex¬ 
periment,  To  Tis  no  Way  inconfiftent 
with  what  I’ve  faid  of  the  Prdfure  of 
Water  in  general,  nor  the  contracting 
Force  of  the  Cold  Bath  in  particular, 
the  Prelfure  of  the  Water  is  confrftent 
enough  with  relaxing  and  foftning  of 
Bodies  that  are  immers’d  in  it ;  for  the 
Weight  of  the  Water  will  enable  it  to 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the  Pores  of  the 
immerfed  Body,  whereby  it  will  become 
more  foft  and  flexible ;  and  yet,  before  it 
hath  done  this,  will  force  together  the 
Sides  of  any  yielding  Velfel,  fuch  as  thole 
of  a  humane  Body  are,  and  thereby 
pi  els  out  their  Contents  with  a  Velocity 
proportionable  to  the  Weight  incumbent 
on  em  :  So  that,  after  the  Humors  have 
been  put  in  violent  Motion  by  the  Prei- 
fure  of  Bath-Water,  if  the  Perfon  flay 
any  confiderable  Time  in,  he  will  have 
the  folid  Parts  of  his  Body  foftned,  re¬ 
lax’d  and  made  flexible.  This  Hint  is 
of  great  Ufe  to  determine  the  Time  our 
Patients  ought  to  flay  in  the  Bath,  in 
fome  Diftempers  more  than  others. 
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Now  I  lh  all  enquire,  how  the  con- 
trading  Power  of  Cold,  and  the  relax¬ 
ing  Power  of  Moifture  can  agree  in  the 
lame  Subjeft  :  That  they  cannot  aft  in- 
tenfely  at  the  lame  Time,  but  their  Afti- 
ons  will  deftroy  the  Effeft  one  of  ano¬ 
ther,  is  evident  to  any  who  conlider, 
that  contrary  Qualities  are  inconliftent 
in  the  lame  Subjeft,  at  the  fame  Time  • 
but,  as  I  obferved  in  the  laft  Seftion, 
Moifture  afts  very  llowly,  and  muft  be 
a  long  Time  in  performing  its  Work, 
whereas  Cold  afts  quickly  and  on  a  hid¬ 
den,  as  we  know  by  a  Multitude  of 
Experiments  :  Wherefore,  tho’  the  Cold 
Bath  may  contract  at  firft,  yet,  by  Hay¬ 
ing  too  long  in  it,  it  would  relax  ;  but 
there  are  none,  who  are  able  to  bear  the 
Cold  lb  long  as  to  produce  the  latter 
Effeft.  The  principal  Reafon,  why  Cold 
lb  violently  contrafts  the  Membranes  of 
our  Bodies,  is  by  making  an  ungrateful 
Senfation;  for  fuch  is  the  Frame  and 
Conftitution  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy, 
that  the  Soul  has  a  Power  of  contract¬ 
ing,  or  relaxing  the  Membranes,  and 
Velfels  of  the  Body,  fo  as  belt  to  ferve 
the  Purpofes  of  Life  ;  and  tho’  we  know 
not  how  the  Soul  operates  upon  the 
Body,  yet  would  it  be  the  greateft  Folly, 
to  deny  that  which  we  daily  experi- 
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ence  to  be  true  :  W e  every  Day  obferve, 
by  the  Command  of  our  Wills,  that  the 
Members  of  our  Bodies  are  mov’d  aThou- 
land  different  W ays,  and  ’tis  as  eafy  to 
imagine  the  Soul  ads  immediately  upon 
the  Nerves,  and  other  lolid  Parts  of  the 
Body,  as  upon  the  animal  Spirits,  being 
that  Spirit  can  ad  as  eafdy  upon  folid 
Matter,  as  that  which  is  fluid  ;  the 
Mode  of  its  operating  being  altogether 
unknown  to  us.  In  a  relax’d  State  the 
Body  is  weak,  feeble  and  unadive,  and 
in  this  Condition  it  is  in  all  the  Paffi- 
ons  which  are  attended  with  Pleafure : 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  Paflions  of 
the  Mind  are  attended  with  Pain,  Grief^ 
or  any  Kind  of  Uneafineis,  as  Malice, 
Revenge,  Fear,  a  Fright  or  Surprize, 
puts  the  whole  Body  into  a  contraded 
State,  as  appears  by  the  Shrinking  the 
Veins,  Sparkling  of  the  Eyes,  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Pupil,  Palenels  of  the  Face, 
and  efpecially  of  the  Lips  •  and  this  is 
none  of  the  meaneff  Diiplays  of  infinite 
Wifdom  and  Goodnels,  for  the  Prefer- 
vat  ion  of  Man :  For  by  this  Means  he  is 
ilrongeft  when  he  has  the  moft  Occafion 
for  it,  either  in  refilling  Force,  when  he 
thinks  he  can  overcome  it,  or  clfe  in  fly¬ 
ing  from  it  j  in  doing  of  which  upon  a 
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Fright,  fome  have  exerted  fuch  Agility 
of  Body  as  is  almoft  paft  Credit,  were 
it  not  the  common  Obfervation  of  Man¬ 
kind,  how  vigorous  and  active  we  are 
in  fuch  Circumftances.  The  Real'on  of 
this  exceffive  Strength,  when  the  V effels 
of  the  Body  are  contracted,  is  evident 
from  Dr.  Cheyne’ s  Propofition  about  the 
Strength  of  Animals,  Quiz.)  i  That  ’tis 
‘  in  a  triplicate  Proportion  to  the  Quan- 
4  tity  of  Blood  running  in  the  Veffels : 
Now  the  Quantity  of  Blood  is  mightily 
increas’d,  in  the  Proportion  it  bears  to 
its  Veffels,  when  they  are  contracted , 
to  what  it  is  when  relaxed  for  ’tis  the 
fame  Thing  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes, 
whether  the  Veffels  continue  of  the 
fame  Widenefs,  and  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  be  increas’d,  or  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  continue  the  fame,  and  the  Vef¬ 
fels,  in  which  it  runs,  be  flraitned  or 
contracted  ;  fo  that  we  may  expect  the 
fame  Strength  in  an  Animal,  whole 
Veffels  are  contracted  to  half  their 
Widenefs,  as  we  may  from  an  Animal, 
whole  Veffels  are  in  their  former  Con¬ 
dition,  and  the  Quantity  of  his  Blood 
doubled  •'  fo  that,  befides  the  Advanta¬ 
ges  common  to  all  Sorts  of  Bathing,  there 
is  this  peculiar  in  the  Cold  Bathy  That 
•  .  it 
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it  giv6s  a  violent  and  univerfal  Contrac¬ 
tion  to  all  the  Membranes  and  V eflels  of 
the  Body  ;  and  there  is  nothing  lo  fur- 
prizing  in  the  Hidden  Cures  it  performs, 
but  what  is  accountable  from  this  Caufe. 

jt 

(j  1 1 .  But  Water  hath  certainly  a  foft- 
ning,  relaxing  Property,  when  apply’d 
to  our  Bodies,  and  by  Means  of  this, 
his  able  to  bring  about  great  Altera¬ 
tions  •  and  as  the  PrefTure  of  the  "Water 
is  made  more  effectual  by  Cold,  fo  is  its 
relaxing  Power  by  a  moderate  W armth  : 
For  a  gentle  Heat  always  relaxes  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  our  Body,  by  being  pleafing  and 
agreeable  to  the  Senfe  of  Feeling  .*  So 
that,  when  we  would  have  the  Benefit  of 
an  univerfal  Relaxation,  we  ought  to  go 
into  the  Temperate  Bath,  fuch  as  Buxton , 
being  the  moft  temperate  of  any  that  I 
know  of  in  England.  The  firft  Advan¬ 
tage,  that  many  receive  from  the  Ule 
of  this  Bath,  is  an  entire  Reffefhment 
after  Wearinels  with  a  Journey,  ’Tis  a 
common  Cuftom  for  Perfons  wearied 
wdth  Riding,  as  foon  as  they  alight,  to 
go  into  the  Bath  for  a  little  Time,  by 
which  Means  they  become  as  lively  and 
brisk,  as  they  were  in  the  Morning  :  For 
Wearinels  being  nothing  but  an  Over- 
ftretching,  or  too  great  a  Tenfity  of  the 
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Fibres,  occafion’d  by  ufing  them  too  long 
or  too  violently,  mull,  upon  their  being 
relax’d,  go  off  again  :  ’Tis  for  the  lame 
Realon  that  Sleep  takes  off  Wearinefs. 

$  ia.  This  univerfal  Relaxation  caul- 
ed  by  Bathing  will  lo  widen  the  Pores, 
that  a  vaft  Quantity  of  perfpirable  Mat¬ 
ter  will  be  carry’d  off,  more  than  at 
another  Time.  ’Tis  for  this  Reefon  that 
fome  corpulent  People  have,  in  a  Fort¬ 
nights  Time,  loft  above  two  Stone  Weight 
by  ufing  of  this  Bath  ;  and  all  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  free  Perforation  may  be 
gain’d  this  Way,  tho’  it  be  true,  we  are 
more  obnoxious  to  catch  Cold  after¬ 
wards  :  Yet,  I  think,  a  cautious  U le  of 
the  Cold  Bath  after  the  Hot  might  not 
only  prevent  that  Inconveniency,  but,  in 
many  Cafes,  render  it  much  more  benefi¬ 
cial.  I’  ve  known  that  Bath  I  am  fpcak- 
ing  of  to  remove  violent  Pains  in  the 
Head,  Back  and  Joints.  A  Gentleman 
of  my  Acquaintance  had  a  fixed  Pain  in 
his  Breaft  for  almoft  two  Years,  and  was 
reliev’d  by  four  or  five  Times  bathing  in 
this  Bath.  It  helps  a  chronical  Rheuma - 
tiCm,  Gouty  and  the  Cholic k,  Lamenejsy 
Contraction  of  the  Tendons ,  Svc.  and  how 
all  thefe  are  perform’d,  is  eafily  known 
by  the  foregoing  Theory.  But, 
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£  13.  All  the  Effe&s  of  warm  Bathing 
are  better  brought  about  by  the  Water 
infinuating  itlelf  into  the  Body  thro’  the 
Skin,  for  being  mixed  with  the  Blood,  it 
doth  dilute  and  diflolve  the  Acrid  Salts 
in  the  Serum ,  by  which  they  are  better 
carried  off,  thro’  the  proper  Glands  de¬ 
li  grfd  for  their  Evacuation  :  So  that  ’tis 
uleful  in  all  Diftempers,  where  too  much 
Salt  abounds,  as  the  Scurvy,  and  moll: 

Cutaneous  Difeafes. 

Tho’  it  be  a  general  receiv’d  Notion, 
that  Bath  Water  enters  into  the  Body, 
and  fo  mixes  itlelf  with  the  Blood,  yet 
moll  believe  it  upon  very  indifferent 
Grounds,  or  having  never  examin’d  the 
Reafon  of  the  Thing,  nor  confider’d 
the  Objedions  againft  it.  That  Water 
hath  a  wonderful  Power  of  infinuating 
itlelf  into  any  contiguous  Body,  appears 
from  feveral  Experiments.  W e  lee  how 
Deal  Boards  will  Iwell  againft  Rainy 
Weather,  the  Watry  Particles  float¬ 
ing  in  the  Air,  by  the  Prefiure  of 
the  Air  upon  ’em,  are  forced  into  the 
llender  Tubes  of  the  Wood,  where  they 
meet  with  no  Refiftance,  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Air  being  too  large  to  enter 
the  lame :  It  is  certain,  however  true 
the  contrary  may  appear  to  be,  that  the 
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compounding  Particles  of  Water  are 
lefs  than  thole  of  Air,  being  the  former 
will  pals  thro’  feveral  Bodies,  that  the 
other  will  not.  It  wi  11  force  itfelf  thro’ 
the  Skins  of  Animals,  even  after  they 
are  dry’d  and  converted  into  Leather. 
(x)  Bellini  try’d  the  Experiment  upon 
the  Skin  of  a  Man’s  Head,  which,  after 
it  was  moderately  dry’d,  fulpended  it 
with  a  Stone  in  it,  to  fink  it  in  the  W a- 
ter,  and  in  a  few  Hours  Time  the  Wa¬ 
ter  had  forced  its  Paffage  thro’  it :  But 
nothing  ihews  more  the  Force  of  W ater 
to  enter  into  contiguous  Bodies,  than  the 
following  Experiment. 

Fallen  a  Piece  of  Whipcord,  or  a 
Prong  Rope,  of  what  Length  you  pleafe, 
(but  the  longer,  the  more  vifible  will 
the  Experiment  be)  to  a  Hook,  or  Sta¬ 
ple,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cord 
hang  any  Weight  Ihort  of  what  will 
break  it,  tho’  never  fo  great  :  Y ou  will 
find,  that  the  Weight  will  rife  in  moift 
Weather,  and  link  lower  in  the  dry  : 
You  may  alfo  raife  the  Weight  by  moilt- 
ning  the  Sides  of  the  Cord  with  a  wet 
Sponge ;  by  this  Means  a  few  Particles 
of  Water  may  overcome  any  finite  Re- 
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fiftance,  if  the  Cord  would  bear  if 
Now,  fince  there  is  but  a  little  Quantity 
of  Water,  and  that  driven  into  the 
Sides  of  the  Cord,  with  a  Force  no 
greater  than  the  W ei ght  of  a  Cylinder  of 
Air  incumbent  upon  the  Water;  there¬ 
fore  mu  ft  the  Water  aft  bv  fome  Fro- 
perty,  whereby  its  Force  is  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  and  that  can  be  no  other  than 
that  of  the  Cuneus ;  and  the  Forces  of 
W edges  are  to  one  another  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  Angles  their  Edges 
make  ;  but  in  Spheres,  the  greater  or 
lelfer  Degree  of  Curvity  is  to  be  con- 
fider’d  as  their  Angles,  when  Spheres 
are  confider’d  as  Wedges ;  and  the  De¬ 
grees  of  Curvity  in  Spheres  are  recipro¬ 
cally  as  their  Radii.  Now  the  Particles 
of  W ater  being  lb  infinitely  fmall,  lels 
by  much  than  thole  of  Air,  mull,  when 
afting  as  W edges,  have  their  Powers  in¬ 
finitely  increaled,  fo  as  to  overcome 
any  finite  Refiftance  :  Now,  let  the  Rc- 
fiftance  the  Water  meets  with,  in  en¬ 
tering  into  our  Bodies,  be  what  it  will, 
yet  ’tis  hard  to  believe  it's  greater 
than  what  I’ve  mention’d,  which  yet  a 
little  Quantity  of  Water  will  overcome. 
The  Experiments  I  have  taken  Notice 
ofj  were  made  upon  the  Skins  of  dead 
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Men,  or  Beafts,  which  would  have 
put  the  Matter  beyond  Difpute,  had 
they  been  made  upon  luch  as  were  alive. 
The  only  Difference  then  being,  that,  in 
the  Living,  Steams  or  Vapours  are  con- 
ftantly  railed  into  the  Air,  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  in  infenfible  Perfpi- 
ration  ’  which  is  not  lb  in  thole  that 
are  dead.  Thele  Vapours,  tho’  railed 
with  a  confiderable  Force,  are  yet  unable 
to  withftand  the  Impetus,  with  which 
Water  endeavours  to  infinuate  it! elf 
into  contiguous  Bodies,  being  fo  great 
as  I  have  explain’d.  And  tho’  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  perlpirable  Matter  is  very  great 
in  24  Hours,  being  (j)  4-  of  the  Meat 
and  Drink  a  Man  takes  in  a  Day  •  yet, 
if  we  compute  the  Quantity  that  per- 
fpires  from  any  Part  of  the  Skin,  in  a 
given  Time,  we  lhall  find  it  too  little  by 
far  to  hinder  the  Entrance  of  Water 
into  the  Body,  when  we  go  into  a  Bath. 
For  Dr.  Tit  came  (z)  hath  demonftrated, 
that  the  Matter  of  infenfible  Perfpiration 
in  a  Minute  is  the  1 200th  Part  of  the 
Place  it  comes  from,  (viz.)  3i  of  the 


(  y)  San&orii  Medlcin  Stat.  Aphor.  6,  §  i. 
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Skin  perfpires  ^  3  in  a  Minute,  and 
confequently  3i  of  the  Skin  perfpires 
Tjw  3  in  a  Minute,  now,  fuppofe  a 
fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  weigh  3i,  then 
a  fquare  Inch  perfpires  T-foo-  3  in  a  Mi¬ 
nute;  but  a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  is 
Dreffed  upon  by  a  Weight  when  we 
bathe,  more  than  in  the  open  Air,  e- 
qual  to  96  Drams.  For  we  may  conclude, 
that  our  Bodies,  taking  one  Part  with 
another,  are  two  Foot  under  Water, 
when  we  bathe  our  felves  :  So  that  every 
fquare  Inch  of  our  Skin  muft  bear  the 
Weight  of  24  Cubical  Inches  of*  Water, 
equal  to  96  Drams:  For  a  cubical  Inch 
of  Water  being  3iih  -rfif,  throwing  a 
way  the  Fraction ,  24  cubical  Inches 
muft  be  96  Drams :  Now,  fince  only  the 
tto'o"  3  of  Matter  is  perlpired  through 
a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  in  a  Minute, 
therefore  is  the  Elevation  of  the  perfpi- 
rable  Matter  refilled  by  a  W eight 
1 15200  times  greater  than  it  felf;  for 
1200  x  96  =  1 15200.  How  great  then 
muft  be  the  Celerity  with  which  the 
perfpirable  Matter  moves,  if  we  ima¬ 
gine  it  able  to  raife  a  Body  1 15200 
Times  heavier  than  it  felf?  Thus  would 
it  be,  if  the  whole  Quantity  of  perfpi¬ 
rable  Matter  evacuated  in  a  Minute, 
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was  to  exert  its  force  at  once  upon  the 
incumbent  Weight  of  Water-  but  it 
is  fo  far  from  doing  that,  that  if  the  Ex¬ 
halation  of  the  Streams  be  not  conti¬ 
nual,  as  the  Prelfure  of  the  Water  is, 
yet  the  Intervals  betwixt  the  Times  they 
are  propell’d  from  the  Body  are  very 
fhort-  fuppofe  do  of  them  in  a  Minute, 
being  about  the  Number  of  Pulfes  that 
a  healthful  Man’s  Artery  beats  in  the 
fame  time.-  Then  will  the  Quantity  of 
Vapour,  which  exerts  its  force  at  once 
againft  the  incumbent  Water,  be  fixty 
times  lefs  than  what  I  firfl  align'd  • 
which  being  multiplied  by  1200=72000, 
the  number  of  Parts  into  which  a  Dram 
of  perfpirable  Matter  is  divided,  one 
part  only  of  which  exerts  its  force  a- 
gainft  pd  Drams  of  Water  in  a  Second  : 
So  that  the  perfpirable  Matter  that  ri¬ 
les  every  Second,  muft  raifo  a  Weight 
dpi  2000  times  greater  than  its  felf,  if 
it  refill  the  Entrance  of  the  incumbent 
W ater  •  for  po  the  number  of  Drams  of 
Water,  incumbent  upon  an  Inch  fquare 
on  the  Skin,  multiplied  by  72000,  the 
number  of  Parts  into  which  a  Dram  of 
perfpirable  Matter  is  divided,  is  = 
dpi  2000  the  Difference  between  the 
Quantity  of  .Matter  perfpired  in  a  Se- 
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conri,  and  the  Quantity  of  Water  by 
which  its  Motion  is  refilled. 

I  think  by  this  Time  it  fufficiently  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Bath  W ater  will  mix  it- 
ielf  with  the  Humors  of  the  Body,  lb 
that  there  is  nothing  lb  wonderful  in 
Bathing,  but  what  may  be  accounted 
for  from  fome  of  thele  Properties  of 
Water  I’ve  mention’d,  without  having 
Recourfe  to  the  Salts  with  which  Bath 
Waters  are  impregnated;  which  yet 
may  contribute  their  Share  in  the  Cure 
of  lome  Dillempers.  What  I’ve  laid 
about  Bathing,  as  ’tis  moftly  new,  lb  are 
my  Reafonings  founded  upon  known 
Experiments ;  and  how  juft  my  Inferen¬ 
ces  from  ’em  are,  I  leave  to  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  my  Reader  (fuppofing  him  to 
have  the  neceffary  Qualifications,  and  a 
moderate  Attention)  to  determine. 

(j  14.  To  apply  the  general  Propoli- 
tion,  viz.  That  Bath-Waters  act  upon  a 
Humane  Body  by  their  Weight,  (by  con- 
trading  or  relaxing  the  folid  Parts,  and 
diluting  the  Fluids  of  the  Body)  in  all 
Biftenipers  wherein  Bathing  might  be 
beneficial,  or  injurious,  wou’d  take  me 
up  more  Time  than  I’ve  now  to  fpare,  th6’ 
I  may,  perhaps,  find  a  more  feafonable. 
Opportunity  of  doing  it, 


Of  wearing  Flannel. 

I  fliall  now,  according  to  my  Pro- 
mife,  fay  fomething  concerning  the 
wearing  of  Flannel.  By  what  Fate  fo 
many  of  late  fall  in  with  an  Opinion  of 
the  Advantage  of  wearing  it,  I  can’t 
tell ;  but  this  I’m  well  fatisfied  of,  that 
it  does  Hurt  to  two  for  one  that  receives 
Benefit  from  it,  and  there  is  none  to 
whom  Flannel  is  more  prejudicial  than 
thole  to  whom  ’tis  generally  prefcrib’d, 
being  weak,  faint,  or  hectic  People; 
indeed  it  mull  be  confefs’d  that  there 
are  fome  that  receive  Benefit  by  it,  but 
they  are  very  few,  and  I  queltion  not,  but 
fome  aferibe  that  to  Flannel,  which  is 
owing  to  fome  other  Caufe  unknown, 
and  which  had  perform’d  the  Cure  both 
more  fpeedily  and  perfectly,  had  the 
Perfon  never  us’d  it. 

A  Man  of  a  robufl  Conftitution,  who 
eats  and  drinks  well,  and  yet  ufes  not 
Exercife  enough  to  throw  off  the  Re¬ 
mains  and  Dregs  of  a  full  and  nourifhing 
Diet,  and  who  is  fubject  to  Defluxt- 
ons ,  Catarrhs ,  Tains  in  the  Joints , 
and  fuch  Diflempers,  as  are  owing  to  a 
P let hor a,  will  receive  Benefit  by  wear- 
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ing  Flannel,  tho’  too  long  an  Ule  of  it 
may  fo  relax  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres  of 
the  Skin,  as  to  hinder  that  Perfpi- 
ration  which  before  it  help’d  :  F'or  tho* 
the  Quantity  of  perfpirable  Matter  be 
in  Proportion  to  the  Widenels  of  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  yet  they  are  not  the 
wideft  when  the  Skin  is  moft  relaxed, 
however  ’tis  neceflary  that  the  Skin 
be  confiderably  relax’d,  that  the  Pores 
may  be  increas’d  to  their  greateft  Dia¬ 
meter. 

The  moft  certain  and  conftant  Effect 
of  wearing  Flannel,  is  to  make  a  more 
free  and  plentiful  Perlpiration,  which 
tho’  it  be  attended  with  great  Advan¬ 
tages,  (according  to  ( t )  Sanfforius )  when 
moderate,  yet,  when  exceffive,  nothing 
is  more  pernicious.  The  other  Effeds 
we  oblerve  from  it,  as  they  are  more 
uncertain,  fb  are  they  but  the  Confe- 
q  uences  of  this ;  now  fince  the  increa- 
fing  of  one  Evacuation  is  the  leflening 
of  another,  therefore  whenever  too  much 
is  thrown  off  from  the  Blood  either 
by  Stool,  Urine,. or  Spittle,  it  may  be 
proper  to  wear  Flannel. 


(t)  Mcdicin.  Static,!.  Afhr.  10^42,  *7/44,  §  s  . 
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Both  Walthmeidt  (11)  and  Baglivi  (w) 
obierve  that  Diarrhea’s,  from  immode¬ 
rate  Grief,  are  incurable  •  and  that  prin¬ 
cipally  from  a  Supprehion  of  Perfpira- 
tion,  Grief  contracts  the  Skin,  as  all 
troublelbme  Paffions  of  the  Mind  do  •  lb 
that  the  perlpirable  Matter  being  re¬ 
tain’d,  will  be  thrown  upon  lome  other 
Glands,  and  if  on  thole  of  the  Tnteftines , 
will  continue  a  Diarrhea.  ’Tis  allb  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  Ufus  Veneris  makes  the  Body 
Coftive,  and  this  it  does  only  by  promo¬ 
ting  Perfpiration  by  an  uni  serial  Relax¬ 
ation  of  all  the  Fibres,  which  is  always 
porportional  to  the  Intenfenefs  of  the 
Pleafure  ;  and  for  the  lame  Reafon  ’tis, 
that  weak  Perfons  are  fubj  eel  to  a  Loole- 
nels  in  Winter  (when  the  cold  Air  Ihuts 
up  the  Pores  of  the  Skin)  which  they 
are  free  from  in  Summer.  In  a  Dyfentery 
the  lafl  mention’d  Authors,  above  all 
Things,  order  the  Body  to  be  kept  warm, 
and  especially  the  Feet,  to  promote  Per¬ 
fpiration  ;  and  the  latter  oblerves  a 
Confent  between  the  Skin  and  the  Inte- 
iiines,  as  Hippocrates  did  before  him. 


(u)  De  Diarrhoea  inter  Monita  Medicas 
(w)  De  Praxi  Medica,  76. 
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SanBorius ,  in  his  46  Aphor.  §  1,  tells 
us,  That  the  perlpirable  Matter  retain’d^ 
neither  being  relbiv’d  by  Nature  nor  a 
Fever  fupervening,  dilpofes  the  Body 
preiently  to  a  malignant  Fever.  And 
Dr.  Cockburn  in  his  Treadle  of  the  Di- 
( tempers  of  Seafaring-Men ,  gives  Inltan- 
ces  enow  of  Fevers  from  a  fupprels’d 
Perfpiration.  In  fuch  Cafes  as  this, 
whereby  the  preceeding  Symptoms  (as 
a  Dejection  of  Appetite,  Ipontaneous  LaF 
fitude,  ludden  Lois  of  Strength,  a  Stu- 
pidnels,  with  Inclination  to  Sleep,  the 
Want  of  ulual  Stools,  \§c.)  a  Fever  is 
threatned,  nothing  will  contribute  more 
to  prevent  it,  than  reftoring  Perfpiration 
to  its  wanted  Freedom  ;  and  Flannel 
may  very  well  act  its  Part  in  this  Scene. 
But  thefe  Cafes  I  have  taken  Notice  of^ 
are  fuch  as  Flannel  is  feldom  or  never  or¬ 
der’d  in,  tho’  in  thefe  only,  we  may 
expect  Advantage. 

That  it  may  appear  how  prejudicial 
Flannel  is  to  thole  who  perlpire  too 
much,  as  molt  weak  People  do,  and 
to  whom  the  wearing  of  Flannel,  is 
generally  prefcrib’d,  I  fhall  obferve 
from  SanBorms ,  That  infeniible  Per¬ 
fpiration  is  double  to  all  the  fenfible 
Evacuations  made  by  Urine  and  Stool 

put 
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put  together  ;  and  that  ’tis  to  that  made 
by  Stool  as  40  to  4,  (c)  lo  that  ’tis  Ten 
Times  greater  than  that  by  Stool  ; 
therefore  a  Man  will  be  made  no  weak¬ 
er  by  having  Ten  Times  as  many  Stools 
as  he  us’d  to  have,  than  he  will  be  by 
perlpiring  only  double  the  Quantity  he 
does  at  other  Times  ;  further,  if  we 
conlider  that  the  greateft  Part  ol  our 
Stools  are  the  Remains  of  our  Food 
that  cou’d  not  enter  the  Lacteals,  we 
fhall  find  the  Difference  much  greater  ; 
for  we  can’t  imagine  that  above  one 
Tenth  of  that  we  void  by  Stool,  is 
evacuated  from  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  by 
the  AAvr,  B ancre  as ,  and  Intejiinal 
Glands ;  fo  that  upon  this  Account  there 
is  as  much  deriv’d  from  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  in  one  Day  by  Perfpiration,  as 
by  Stool  in  a  ico;  therefore  if  Per¬ 
foration  by  any  Means  be  doubled,  in 
24  Hours  it  will  make  a  Man  as  faint 
as  if  he  had  1 00  Times  more  Stools  in 
the  fame  Time  than  ufual.  And  there 
is  none  but  who  expert  a  Weaknefs 
from  an  unulual  Purging,  and  we  dai¬ 
ly  experience  the  ludden  Danger  of  a 
Diabetes ,  wherein  the  Quantity  of  U rine 


( c J  Mediciir  Statica*  Aphor .  59.  §  U 
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is  increas’d,  but  take  little  Notice  of  an 


increas’d  Peripiration,  becaufe  infenjibley 
for  which  Reafon  we  are  apt  to  alcribe 


the  Mifchief  it  occaiions  to  fome  other 
Cauie. 

A  Confumptive  Gentlewoman  in  Shef- 
fieldy  by  the  Advice  of  a  Phyfician,  put¬ 
ting  on  a  Flannel  Shift,  tho’  Ihe  was 
able  very  well  to  walk  about  the  Houle, 
in  two  Days  Time  was  confin’d  to  her 
Bed  (from  whence  Ihe  never  role)  with¬ 
out  any  other  evident  Cauie  than  wear¬ 
ing  Flannel. 

If  what  I’ve  laid  be  of  Force  enough 
to  perfuade  any  to  leave  off  wearing  it, 
I  wou’d  advile  ’em  to  do  it  in  a  warm 
Sealbn,  and  at  the  lame  Time,  either 
make  ule  of  the  Cold  Bath,  or  the  Flejh 
Bruftj,  which  will  prevent  the  Inconve- 
niencies  that  other  wile  wou’d  attend 
it. 


I  was  perluaded  to  wear  Flannel 
next  my  Skin,  above  ten  Years  ago, 
for  a  levere  Cough  that  I  had  got  ; 
by  which,  I  think,  I  receiv’d  fome 
Advantage,  but  after  I  had  worn  it  a 
Year  or  two,  I  found  it  very  troublelbme 
and  prejudicial  to  my  Health  •  it  made 
me  lb  exceeding  tender,  that  I  was 
not  able  to  bear  the  leaft  Cold ;  and 

M  I  found 
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I  found  by  the  Experiment  of  leaving 
It  off,  how  much  it  diipos’d  me  to 
Faintnels,  which  I  mightily  lufpefted 
before,  and  therefore  I  attempted  leve- 
ral  Times  in  Vain  to  get  quit  of  it,  but 
cod'd  not  without  fome  Inconveniency, 
greater  than  I  was  willing  to  bear,  till 
about  two  Years  fince,  in  a  hot  Seafon 
going  into  a  Cold  Bath,  I  left  it  off 
without  any  Damage. 


C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.  VIII, 

Of  Meat. 

§  l'  A  N  Animal  Body  wou’d  be  lit— 
f  tie  better  than  a  Clod  of  Earth, 
were  it  not  for  the  vaft  Variety  of  ACtion, 
’tis  enabled  to  perform,  and  this  it  does 
by  Means  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
final!  contractile  Fibres,  which  in  every 
Contraction  and  Diftra&ion,  which  are 
Millions  in  a  Day,  by  their  Attrition 
one  againft  another,  file  off  from  one 
another  vaft  Numbers  of  little  fopara- 
ble  Parts,  by  which  the  Fibres  daily 
grow  weaker,  and  wou’d  foon  be  unfit 
to  perform  their  Function,  were  they  not 
as  conftantly  repair’d  as  they  are  dimi¬ 
ni  fil’d.  And  whenever  the  Fibres  are 
in  a  State  of  Relaxation,  their  Pores  being 
open’d,  then  are  they  in  the  fitteft  Con¬ 
dition  to  have  new  Matter  by  the  Force 
of  the  circulating  Humors  impacted  to 
them,  and  in  this  Condition  are  the  Fi¬ 
bres  when  the  Animal  is  afleep.  So 
that  as  waking  is  the  Time  of  {pend¬ 
ing,  fb  is  Beeping  the  Time  of  .recruit- 

M  2  ing, 
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ing  •  hence,  by  the  by,  we  may  obforve 
the  Neceffity  of  Sleeping. 

§  2.  Now  ’tis  our  Food,  whether 
Fluid  or  Solid,  that  furnilhes  us  with  this 
Supply,  and  all  that  is  neceflary  to  qua¬ 
lify  it  for  this  Purpofo,  is  only  that  it 
be  by  the  Force  of  the  Stomach  and  Lungs 
divided  into  Parts  Imall  enough  to  enter 
the  Lor nli  of  the  decay’d  Fibres. 

Hence  we  may  deduce  the  Neceffity 
both  of  taking  in  Food,  and  alfo  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood ;  for  if  either  of 
thefo  were  wanting,  there  would  be  no 
Means  left;  of  repairing  the  Lois  the 
Fibres  fuftain  by  their  daily  Contraction. 

So  that  if  a  Man  wou’d  not  deftroy 
his  Health,  his  Exercifo  fhou’d  be  pro¬ 
portion’d  both  to  his  Eating  and  Sleep¬ 
ing  :  And  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  Medicina 
Cymnajlica ,  (tho’  in  other  RelpeCts  it  be 
an  ufeful  Book)  is  mightily  out  of  the 
Way  in  prefcribing  Exercifo,  and  that 
violent  Too,  without  any  DiftinCtion  to 
all  Sorts  of  People  that  can  but  bear  it, 
nay,  tho’  they  cannot  without  being  ex¬ 
tremely  tir’d.  I  fhould  have  referr’d 
this  to  what  I  lhall  lay  about  Exercifo, 
but  that  it  follows  lb  naturally  from 
what  I  have  but  juft  now  advanced. 

$  3.  Now 
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$  3.  Now  that  we  might  not  neglect 
a  Supply  lo  neceflary  to  the  Prelervation 
of  our  Body,  the  bountiful  Author  of 
our  Being  and  Happinels,  hath  furnilh- 
ed  us  with  two  Appetities,  the  one  to 
Solids,  which  is  called  Hunger ,  the  o- 
ther  to  Fluids,  which  is  called  Thirjt ; 
what  they  are  is  better  known  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  than  by  the  belt  Definition, 
and  as  they  are  a  Stimulus  to  the  grati¬ 
fying  of  Nature’s  Cravings,  lo  would 
they  be  the  lureft  Guides  both  as  to  the 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  what  we  either 
Eat  or  Drink,  were  it  not  that  moll 
Men  have  vitiated  and  debauch’d  them 
by  Irregularity  and  Excels.  Our  Skill 
in  the  Animal  Structure  is  not  luch  as  to 
determine  exactly  either  the  Quantity 
or  Quality  of  what  we  take  into  the 
Stomach,  lb  as  bell  to  anfwer  the  End 
of  Eating  and  Drinking. 

Tho’  SanStorius  (a)  gives  a  Rule  to 
meafure  that  Quantity  of  Food,  which 
is  belt  fuited  to  our  Health,  viz.  <  Ob- 
‘  lerve  in  the  Morning,  after  a  fome- 
£  what  plentiful  Supper  over  Night, 

‘  what  the  Perforation  in  the  Space  of 
4  twelve  Hours  comes  to,  fuppole  it 


(a)  Medicin,  Stat.  Jphor.  64.  §  1 . 
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comes  to  fifty  Ounces  •  then  another 
‘  Morning,  after  faffing  over  Night,  but 
‘  with  this  Condition,  that  thou  didft 
4  not  exceed  at  Dinner  the  Day  before, 

*  make  the  lame  Oblervation,  as  fup- 
4  pole  the  Perforation  to  have  amount- 

*  ed  to  twenty  Ounces ;  lo  having  made 
*■  thefe  Oblervations,  pitch  upon  that 
4  Proportion  of  Meat  and  other  Non- 
c  Naturals ,  as  may  reduce  the  Perfpira- 
c  tion  to  a  Mean  between  fifty  and  twen- 
i  ty  Ounces,  and  that  will  be  thirty  five 
‘  Ounces,  and  that  is  the  Quantity  fought 

*  for.  ’  This  Aphorifm  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  unerring  Rule,  that  ’tis  Faulty 
in  feveral  Refpe&s,  for  the  fame  Quantity 
of  fome  Sorts  of  Meat  and  Drink,  will 
almoft  expel  double  the  Quantity  of  per- 
fpirable  Matter,  in  the  fame  Time,  that 
other  Sorts  will  do  it  in. 

In  the  next  Place  lbro.e  Perfons,  in  Or¬ 
der  to  their  Health,  fhould  perfpire  ve¬ 
ry  freely,  and  others  more  fparingly, 
according  to  feveral  of  his  own  Apho¬ 
risms  •  fo  that  after  all,  we  muft  have 
Recourle  to  fomething  elfe  as  our  Dire¬ 
ctor,  in  this  momentous  Affair,  and  that 
can  be  nothing  but  the  two  recited  Ap¬ 
petites,  which  as  they  direct  us  in  the 
Quantity,  fo  fhould  they  be  the  Mea- 
'  -  .  -  fore 
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lure  of  what  Quantity  we  either  Eat  or 
Drink.  And  in  general  lb  much  may 
we  Eat  or  Drink,  till  Hunger  and  Thirft: 
be  no  longer  troublelome  to  us  ;  forwhen- 
ever  we  exceed  thefc  Bounds,  we  low 
the  Seeds  of  various  Diftempers  •  but 
yet  as  Hippocrates  (e)  tells  us,  the  Con- 
iequents  of  a  flender  Diet,  are  more  fa¬ 
tal,  than  of  one  that  is  more  plentiful, 
wherefore  ’tis  dangerous  for  one  in  Health 
to  live  of  too  fpare  Diet. 

§  4.  It  is  not  only  in  this  State  of 
Health  we  are  lo  much  oblig’d  to  our 
Appetites,  but  even  in  moll  Diftem¬ 
pers  j  were  we  to  confult  ’em,  we  lhould 
find  ’em  very  good  Guides,  tho’  not  in- 
falible.  In  Inflammatory  Fevers ,  what 
is  more  defirable  than  cooling  Liquors  ? 
and  in  general  nothing  more  beneficial. 
Or,  what  more  deteftable  than  Cordials , 
bitter  Alexipharmics ,  and  teflacious  Fovc- 
dersy  fixch  as  Coral ,  Fear l ,  Gafcoine’s 
Fow  der ,  &c.  and  nothing  more  prejudi¬ 
cial  ?  In  Hypochondriacal  Cafes  the  Appe¬ 
tite  is  oftimes  Voracious,  and  Thirft  little 
or  none  at  all :  And  nourifhing  Food 
in  good  Quantity  is  one  of  the  beft  Re¬ 
medies  for  this  Di ftemper.  And  as  their 


ie)  Afbor,  5.  §  1. 
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Drink  is  but  little,  fo  would  they  have 
it  to  be  Strong  and  Spirituous,  both  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Hypochondriacal.  To 
produce  all  the  Inftances  I  could  for  the 
Confirmation  of  this  Truth,  wou’d  be  to 
give  a  Hiftory  of  moft  Diftempers  ;  but 
lhall  lave  mylelf  the  Labour,  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  Experience  of  every  Judi¬ 
cious  Phyfician. 

$  5.  Our  Food  is  to  be  confider’d  with 
Relpedt  to  its  Quantity,  its  Quality,  and 
the  Times  of  taking  it. 

In  the  firlt  Place,  ’tis  more  lafe  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  little  in  the  Quantity  ,  than  to 
come  fhort,  as  appears  by  the  laft  recited 
Hphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  as  alfo  from 
leveral  others  of  *  Santtorius.  And  in¬ 
deed  the  Damage  of  a  more  full  Diet,  is 
loon  remedied  either  by  Exercile,  or  gen¬ 
tle  Evacuations,  but  the  Decay  of 
Strength,  the  natural  Confequent  of  too 
fpare  a  Diet,  is  not  fo  eafily  repair’d. 

I  am  not  here  pleading  for  Gluttony, 
that  being  attended  with  the  worft  of 
Confequents,  only  wilh  that  what  I’ve 
faid  may  be  a  Caution  to  thofe,  who  from 
the  various  Hiftories  they  meet  with,  of 


*  Vid.  4pfor.  15,  16,  32,  33, 40,  and  44. 

luch 
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fuch  as  have  lived  a  long  Time,  by  a  fpare 
Diet,  are  inclin’d  to  fetupon  the  like  Pra- 
aice;  the  Mifchief  of  which  I’ve  more 
than  once  obferv’d.  And,  in  general, 
thole  Inftances,  as  they  are  but  few,  lo 
are  they  ot  fuch  as  liv’d  unactive  and 
lolitary  Lives,  the  wafte  of  Spirits  be¬ 
ing  but  little,  their  Supply  need  but  be 
anfwerable  to  it.  Tho’  People,  who  live 
of  a  fpare  Diet,  are  unfit  for  the  Fatigue 
of  Bufinefs,  or  any  hard  Labour;  yet 
fuch  People  if  their  Exercife  be  not  too 
great,  live  longer  than  thofe  of  a  robuft 
Conftitution ;  "and  it  is  obferv’d  that 
Men  of  a  pale  Complexion,  live  longer 
than  thofe  who  have  one  more  florid, 
and  with  a  low  Pulfe,  than  with  one 
that  is  ftrong ;  the  Reafon  is  plain,  for 
the  Humors  of  the  laft  Sort  are  more 
Volatile ,  and  lb  more  fufceptible  of  any 
Impreffion  from  external  Agents:  Their 
Solids  alio  being  more  tenfe  and 
Rigid,  will,  upon  all  Occafions,  make 
their  Vibrations  more  quick  and  ftrong, 
and  lb  difpofe  the  Body  to  all  Sorts  of 
inflammatory  Diftempers;  befides,  be¬ 
ing  more  lubject  to  break  by  their  greater 
Tenfity,  they  will  be  liable  to  a  more 
Ipeedy  Decay  by  their  greater  Motion.  - 
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§  6.  They,  who  ule  moft  Exercife, 
Ihould  eat  and  drink  moft  plentifully, 
by  £  i,  which  Ihould  therefore  be  a  Cau¬ 
tion  to  Men  of  a  fedentary  Life,  how 
they  indulge  themfelves  either  too  much 
in  Eating  or  Drinking,  tho’  when  the 
Meninges ,  together  with  other  Mem¬ 
branes,  have  been  upon  the  Sr  fetch  too 
long  by  intenfe  and  ievere  Study,  a  Glais 
of  fome  Ipirituous  Liquor,  ad  Hilarita- 
tem ,  in  pleafant  Company,  is  fo  for  from 
prejudicing  the  Health,  that  ’tis  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  Advantages;  for,  befides 
the  promoting  Perfpiration,  which  was 
fupprefs’d  by  the  foregoing  Study,  the 
over-Tenle  Fibres  are  relax’d,  and  fo 
capable  of  having  that  Lois  repair’d  they 
had  fuftain’d  by  a  long  continu’d  Con- 
tradion. 

$  7.  On  the  other  Hand,  Gentlemen, 
that  indulge  to  the  greateft  Excels,  both 
in  Eating  and  Drinking,  can  ufe  no  bet¬ 
ter  Antidote  againft  the  Inconveniences 
that  otherwife  wou’d  attend  ’em,  than 
violent  Exercife,  if  their  Strength  be 
fuch  as  can  bear  it,  and  for  this  Reafbn 
'tis,  that  fome  Gentlemen  Fox-hunters 
liirvive  fo  many  of  their  drinking  Com_ 
panions,  who  do  not  ule  the  like  Exer_ 
tile,  the  Fibres  being  lb  mightily  re 
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lax’d,  both  by  the  Quantity  and  Spiri- 
tuoulnels  of  the  Liquor  they  drink  (for 
Drunkennefs  is  attended  with  all  the 
Signs  of  a  general  Relaxation,  as  Stam¬ 
mering  in  the  Tongue,  Staggering  in  the 
Limbs,  Relaxation  of  the  Cornea ,  Di- 
talation  of  the  Pupil,  &c.)  will  dilpofo 
the  Body  to  Dropjies,  the  Jaundice ,  Con¬ 
sumptions,  Apoplexies,  Paljies ,  SCc.  (as 
appears  by  comparing  the  Theory  of 
thele  Diftempers  with  a  general  Relaxa¬ 
tion)  if  thele  Confequences  be  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  reftoring  the  Fibres  to  their 
former  Tone  again,  which  nothing  is  fo 
likely  to  accomplifh  as  violent  Exercifo. 
I  fhall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  laid  on. 
this  Head,  left  1  fhould  anticipate  what 
I  have  to  fay  in  the  Chapter  of  Exer- 
cifo. 

§  8.  Hippocrates  (f)  tells  us,  That  the 
Aged  require  lels  Food  than  thole  who 
are  Younger,  or  in  the  Flower  of  their 
Age  ;  and  it  was  to  the  putting  of  this 
Cblervation  in  Pradice,  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  Italian  Cornaro  (yearly  lelfoning 
the  Quantity  of  his  Food  as  his  Age  ad¬ 
vanced)  imputes  in  a  great  Meafure, 
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both  his  Health  and  Longavity,  being 
in  good  Health  at  the  Age  of  1 20. 

The  Healthful  alfb  require  more  Food 
than  the  Sickly,  as  the  Strong  do  more 
than  the  W eak ;  for  the  more  vve  nou- 
rifh  diftemper’d  Bodies,  the  more  Damage 
we  ’em  (g\  do  and  yet  fome  Diftem- 
pers  do  not  only  require  a  nourifhing 
Diet,  but  that  it  fhould  be  adminiftred 
in  great  Quantities  too,  if  the  Stomach 
will  bear  it,  as  the  Hypochondraical  Dift 
eafe,  a  beginning  Dropj'y ,  and  in  all  Ca¬ 
fes,  where  the  Pulfe  is  preternaturally 
weak  and  flow,  provided  Exercife  be  not 
negle&ed  at  the  fame  Time ;  a  fpare  Diet 
is  more  proper,  in  acute  Diftempers,  than 
chronical ,  and  it  muft  be  moft  Bender 
when  the  Difeafe  is  at  his  Height  (Jo).  So 
mull  it  alfb  be  in  the  Paroxilms  of  inter¬ 
mitting  (/).  As  to  the  Quantity,  take 
the  following  Rules : 

£  p.  The  Quantity  is  always  too  much 
when  it  fo  diftends  the  Stomach,  as  1  ft, 
to  caufe  Uneafinefs,  and  then,  by  prelfing 
upon  the  Diaphragm ,  and  the  defending 
Trunk  of  the  Arteria  Magna ,  and  the 
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amending  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava,  to 
give  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  ob- 
ftrud  the  Paffage  of  the  Blood  through 
thefe  Veffels,  and  thereby  forcing  a 
greater  Quantity  than  ordinary  into  the 
Head,  fo  diftends  the  Arteries,  as  in  a 
great  Meafure  to  obftruft  the  Paffage  of 
the  Spirits  thro’  the  contiguous  Nerves, 
by  which  the  Man  becomes  liftlefs  and 
fieepy. 

1.  A  Man  in  perfect  Health  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  rile  from  the  Table  with  fome 
Appetite. 

3 .  If  either  the  Body  or  Mind  be  lels 
fit  for  Action  after  Eating,  than  before ; 
that  is,  if  the  Man  be  lels  fit  either  for 
Labour  or  Study,  he  hath  exceeded  in 
the  Quantity. 

§  10.  Our  Food,  as  to  its  Quality,  is 
either  from  the  animal  or  vegitable 
Kingdom,  ’tis  either  more  or  lels  nou- 
rilhing ;  either  folid,  or  fluid,  limple,  or 
more  compounded. 

§  11.  That  taken  from  animal  Bodies 
feems  bell  qualify’d  for  the  recruiting  of 
diminilh'd  Strength,  and  repairing  the 
Lois  our  Fibres  luftain  by  daily  Motion, 
confining  of  Parts  which  have  heretofore 
been  apply’d  to  the  lame  Ule :  Whereas 
our  vegetable  Food  muft  be  convert¬ 
ed 
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ed  into  Nourifhment,  by  the  proper  Ad  i 
on  of  our  own  Stomach  and  Lungs ,  which 
are  much  weaker  than  thole  of  diverfe 
Animals  we  furnilh  our-  Tables  with 
every  Day  ;  being  the  lolid  Parts  of  an 
Animal  are  the  very  Matter  with  which 
they  wrere  nourilh’d,  amals’d  together, 
in  a  lolid  Form,  and  the  Nourifhment 
of  an  Animal  is  but  a  little  Part  of  that 
vegetable  Food  he  lives  on,  as  appears 
by  the  vaft  Quantity  of  Excrements 
which  are  voided  by  fuch  Creatures  5 
therefore  the  lame  Quantity  of  Flefh- 
Meat  affords  much  greater  Nourilhment 
than  Vegetables  do.  That  it  does  lb,  is 
confirm’d  by  this  Obforvation,  that  all 
Animals  which  live  upon  Flelh-Meat,  as 
they  eat  lels,  fo  are  they  much  ftronger, 
and  oftentimes  more  lagacious. 

If  an  Engl'ijh  Man  eat  a  Pound  of 
Beef  at  a  Meal,  a  Dutch  Man,  who 
moltly  lives  upon  Vegetables,  will  eat 
two  Pound  of  Cabbage  or  Turnip,  and 
yet  be  no  ftronger,  nor  near  lb  adive  as 
the  Englijh  Man :  Befides  this,  whatfo- 
ever  is  apply’d  to  any  Part  of  our  Bo¬ 
dy  for  Nourifhment,  muft  be  of  a  Vo¬ 
latile  Alkaline  Nature,  as  is  evident 
from  various  Experiments  uppn  the 
Blood,  all  which  ihew  it  to  be  fraught 
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with  Alkaly  Salts ,  whether  it  be  in  a 
found  or  fickly  State  ;  for  the  Solution 
of  Sublimate  curdles  the  Serum  white;  Fi¬ 
lings  of  Copper  turns  it,  in  a  Day’s  Time 
Ctcruleous  ;  Syrup  of  Violets  and  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Turn ej ole  change  it  to  a  green, 
all  Signs  of  a  predominant  Alkaly .  A 
Di Filiation  of  the  Fibres  themfelves  af¬ 
ford  an  0}'/,  Volatile  Spirits,  like  that  of 
Hartjhorn ,  and  Volatile  Salt :  So  that, 
what  Food  foever  is  neareft  allied  to 
the  Juices  that  nourifh  us,  and  affords 
the  greateft  Quantity  of  theie  Principles, 
is  fttteft  for  that  Purpofe.  Now  there 
is  nothing  bids  lb  fair  for  this  Cha¬ 
racter,  as  flefh  Meat,  Jellies,  Broth, 
Soops,  &c.  all  which  afford  a  great 
Quantity  of  an  oily  Alkaly  :  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  vegetable  Food,  as  it  is  more  vif* 
cid,  and  fo  requires  more  Labour  of  the 
Stomach,  to  render  the  Parts  ofit  fo  final! 
as  to  enter  the  LaEieals ;  fo  is  it  Hock’d 
with  acid  Particles,  which  muft  be  con¬ 
verted  into  Alkaly  by  the  Force  of  the 
Stomach ,  Lungs  and  Heart ,  before  it  be 
fit  for  Nourishment. 

§  i  a.  Bread ,  as  it  is  the  mofc  uni- 
verfal,  lb  ’tis  the  raoft  nourilhing  of 
any  Sort  of  vegetable  Food,  and  ’tis 
more  or  lels  fo,  according  to  the  Grain 
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’tis  made  of,  the  different  Way  of  pre¬ 
paring  it,  and  the  Time  of  keeping  it 
before  it  be  eaten.  That  made  of  Wheat 
is  molt  nourifhing,  efpecially  if  it  be 
well  freed  from  the  Bran  ;  but  then  ’tis 
digefted  more  difficultly,  and  inclines 
them  that  eat  it  to  be  coftive ;  but  if  it 
be  mix’d  either  with  Rye  or  Bran,  it 
loofons  the  Belly  :  Few  Stomachs  can  di- 
geft  it  un fermented^  tho’  fome  hard  La¬ 
bourers  conftantly  eat  it  fo.  The  better 
our  Bread  is  fermented,  the  eafier  it  is  to 
be  digefted,  for  a  great  Deal  of  that  is 
done  by  Fermentation,  which,  other- 
wile,  might  have  been  done  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  by  Triturition  ;  for,  as  Digeftion 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Reduction  of  our 
Food  into  Parts  fmall  enough  to  enter 
the  LacteaiS)  fo  the  Work  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion  is  only  an  intimate  Divifion  of  the 
fermenting  Maft,  whereby  the  Cohe- 
fion  of  its  Parts  is  leflened,  and  fo  be¬ 
comes  left  vifoid,  and  eafier  converted 
into  Chyle  in  the  Stomach.  ’Tisalfomore 
difficult  to  digeft  Bread  that  is  new, 
than  that  which  is  a  Day  old,  for  the 
very  fame  Reafon,  the  new  being  much 
more  vifoid  than  the  old  ;  and  ’tis  upon 
this  Account,  Panado’s  and  Puddings 
made  of  Bread  agree  better  with  weak 
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Stomachs,  than  fuch  as  are  made  of 
Meal.  I  think  it  proper  enough,  in  this 
Place,  to  take  Notice  of  the  pernicious 
Practice  of  many,  who  feed  their  Chil¬ 
dren  with  Milk  Pottage,  boil'd  till  it 
be  almoft  as  glutinous  as  Svzing  •  ’tis 
no  Wonder,  that  fuch  Children  have 
windy  Diftentions  of  the  Belly,  fome- 
times  purge,  and  at  other  Times  are  co- 
ftive,  are  troubled  with  the  Gripes,  and 
lometimes  with  Convulfions :  Thole  Dif- 
orders  are  often  better  remov'd  by  an  Al¬ 
teration  of  their  Diet,  than  by  any  Me¬ 
dicine. 

The  Grain  that  is  moffc  in  Ufe  is 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Peale  and 
Beans,  (Rice  is  ieldom  us’d  among  us, 
but  on  a  phyfical  Account,  in  Order  to 
bind  the  Belly,  but  oftentimes  .very  im¬ 
properly,  being  lo  difficult  to  digeft,) 
they  only  differ  in  their  being  eafily  Or 
more  difficultly  digefted,  and  in  afford¬ 
ing  more  or  lefs  Nourifhment. 

Wheat  is  preferable  to  the  Reft,  in 
both  Refpe&s,  yet  Rye,  Oats  and  Barley 
are  good  food,  efpecially  if  well  pre¬ 
par’d  ;  Peale  and  Beans  are  too  vifcid, 
whereby  they  become  windy,  and  offend 
the  Head  and  Stomach. 
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This  Sort  of  Food,  except  when  it 
proves  too  windy,  is  proper  for  Per- 
fons  of  a  robuft  Conftitution,  whole 
Fibres  are  too  tenfo,  and  whole  Blood 
abounds  too  much  with  Alkaly  Salts, 
for  they  all  afford,  in  Diftillation,  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Oil  and  Acid. 
Upon  which  Account,  they  are  fit  to 
foften  and  relax  the  over  tenfo  Fibres, 
and  alfo  blunt  and  correct  the  acrid, 
alkalious  Salts  in  the  Blood :  So  that 
’tis  very  ufoful  in  the  Scurvy ,  Lepro- 
Jy,  and  moft  other  cutaneous  Dijtem- 
pers  ;  ’tis  alio  proper  for  thofo  who  are 
fubjed  to  inflammatory  Diftempers,  as 
‘Pleurifies,  Rheumatisms ,  or  Efferves¬ 
cences  of  Blood,  flufhing  Heats  in  the 
Face,  or  other  Parts,  the  periodical 
HJlhma,  &c.  Salads  and  Roots,  of 
the  cooling  Sort,  and  fub-acid  Iwcetilh 
Fruit,  which  I  need  not  name,  being 
known  to  every  Body,  have  pretty  near 
the  lame  Virtue,  excepting  that  fome  of 
them  are  too  flatulent  to  be  ufod  with 
Safety  by  Men  of  weak  Stomachs. 

The  hot  Salads  and  Roots  are  moft 
proper  in  thofo  Cafes,  where  flefh  Meat 
is  beneficial  ;  as  ’tis  in  all  Diftempers 
where  the  Blood  is  too  Jerous ,  the  Motion 
too  floWy  and  the  Fibres  too  lax . 
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§  13.  I’ve  known  Preparations  from 
Flefh,  even  in  flow  Fevers,  more  ule- 
ful  than  the  moft  generous  Cordials  the 
Shops  could  afford.  The  fir  ft  Time  I 
ufed  ’em  in  this  Cafe  was  upon  myfelf, 
when,  after  I  had  been  ten  Days  in  a 
Fever,  was  feiz’d  with  fiich  frequent 
fainting  Fits,  that  my  Life  was  in  Ha¬ 
zard  every  Day,  tho’  I  took  a  great 
Variety  of  Cordials,  which  always  re- 
frelh’d  me  for  the  prefent,  but  their 
Force  were  foon  fpent,  and  my  Fits  re¬ 
turn'd  fo  often,  that  I  was  almoft  con- 
ftantly  drinking  of  my  Cordials,  till, 
after  a  Day  or  two,  I  refolv’d  to  try  fome 
good  Chicken  Broth,  which,  in  little 
Quantities,  agreed  well  enough  with 
'  my  Stomach,  and  relieved  me  much 
more  than  my  former  Cordials.  This 
encourag’d  me,  my  Faintnefs  continu¬ 
ing,  tho’  not  fo  dangerous,  to  have  it 
ftronger,  till  at  laft  it  was  as  ftrong  as 
Mutton,  Veal  and  Chicken,  boil’d  to¬ 
gether,  cou’d  make  it,  and  of  thofe  I 
took  a  Porringer  every  two  Hours,  for 
twenty  Days  together,  which  was  fo 
far  from  heating  me,  or  caufing  any  Un- 
eafinefs,  that  I  complain’d  of  nothing 
during  all  that  Time,  but  my  exceffive 
Weaknefs :  Notwithftandmg  which,  I 
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arofe  from  my  Bed  every  Morning,  tho’ 
with  the  utmoft  Difficulty ;  without 
doing  this,  I  verily  believe  I  had  loft  my 
life,  tho’  I  ufed  all  other  rational  Me¬ 
thods  that  were  fuggefted  to  me.  The 
Realon  why  lying  too  much  in  Bed  in 
great  Weaknefs  is  fo  prejudicial,  I  fhall 
account  for  in  a  more  proper  Place ;  but 
fhall,  before  I  conclude  this  Hiftory, 
obferve  to  you,  that  of  all  the  Cordials 
I  try’d  during  my  Fever,  nothing  re¬ 
liev’d  me  fo  much  as  the  Cortex ,  neither 
were  the  Effects  of  any  Cordial  near  fo 
durable.  This  Succefs,  immediately  up¬ 
on  my  Recovery,  encourag’d  me  to  try 
the  fame  Method  with  a  young  Gentle¬ 
man,  who,  by  the  Advice  of  one  who 
underftood  very  little  of  his  Cafe,  was,  in 
two  Days  Time,  twice  blooded,  vomit¬ 
ed,  purg’d,  fweat  and  blifter’d,  which 
had  fo  infeebled  him,  that  he  cou’d  fearce 
fpeak,  or  turn  him  in  his  Bed ;  his  Pulfe 
was  flow  and  exceeding  weak,  and  fome- 
times  intermitting;  his  Urine  pale,  his 
Tongue  cover’d  with  a  mucous  Matter, 
yet  not  thirfty  ;  and  all  this  brought 
about  in  two  Days  Time :  For  when  he 
was  firft  liez’d,  his  Fever  was  very  acute, 
with  all  the  fuitable  Symptoms  of 
Thirft,  Heat,  Pain  in  the  Head, 
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by  eating  plentifully  of  good  Broth, 
and  the  Interpolation  of  lome  gentle 
Cordials,  in  a  few  Days  Time  he  was 
freed  from  all  his  dangerous  Symptoms, 
and  after  that  treated  fuitably  to  his 
Diftemper,  of  which  he  recover’d  :  But 
juft  upon  his  Recovery,  was  feiz’d  with 
violent  pleuritic  Pains,  and,  I  being  out 
of  Town,  by  the  Advice  of  another, 
was  twice  blooded,  and  confin’d  to  Wa¬ 
ter-gruel  ;  by  which  Means,  tho’  his 
Pain  was  never  a  whit  abated,  his 
Strength  was  mightly  diminiih’d,  his 
Pulfe  was  left,  weak  and  flow,  which, 
in  a  true  Tletirify,  is  always  bard  and 
quick ;  therefore,  guefling  the  Pain  to  be 
owing  to  the  Vifeidity  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  Deficiency  of  the  Spirits  (where¬ 
by  the  Heart  was  dilabled  from  con- 
trading  with  that  Force,  which  was 
neceffary  to  carry  on  the  Circulation,  fo 
that  its  difficult  Paflage  through  the 
Capillaries  in  the  Breaft  was  the  Oeea- 
cafion  of  that  Pain)  rather  than  to  either 
the  too  violent  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
or  the  too  great  Tenfity  of  the  Solids 
(which  muft  rather  have  been  in  a  lax 
Condition  at  the  End  of  fuch  a  Fever) 
therefore,  inftead  of  purfuing  thd  common 
Methods,  I  return’d  him  to  his  nourifh- 
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ing  Diet  and  Cordials  again,  by  which 
Means,  in  a  little  Time  his  Pain  was  aba¬ 
ted,  and  in  twenty  four  Hours  had 
quite  left  him,  and  then  he  recovered 
without  any  Relapfe.  I  think  thole  two 
Inftances  fufficient  to  fhow,  that  all  the 
Ends  of  Medicine  are  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tain'd  only  by  the  Ufe  of  Drugs ;  but  if 
we  would  ferve  our  Patients  in  their 

1 

greateft  Exigencies,  we  mull:  fometimes 
tread  an  unbeaten  Path,  but  never  with¬ 
out  a  trufty  Guide  to  direct  us,  viz.  ma¬ 
thematical  Reafoning  founded  upon  un- 
eontefted  Experiments.  It  is  paft  Doubt 
with  me,  whatever  fome  Phyficians  fay 
againft  Theory ,  which  they  don’t  under- 
ftand,  that  'tis  not  only  uleful,  but  a 
neceffary  Qualification  of  a  good  Phy- 
fician.  For  one  that  underftands  the 
Structure  of  a  humane  Body  ;  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids ;  the  Man¬ 
ner  how  animal  Actions  are  performed  ; 
the  Nature  of  Secretion ;  the  Effect  of 
either  increafing  or  leffening  any  Eva¬ 
cuation;  the  known  Laws  of  Motion,  as 
apply 'd  to  Mechanics  and  Hydrojiatics , 
with  the  Application  of  'em  to  the  Alte¬ 
rations  made  in  human  Bodies,  is,  Ce¬ 
teris  paribus  y  better  qualified  for  a  Phy- 
fician,  than  one  who  is  ignorant  of  thefo 

Things, 
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Things,  as  too  many,  who  bear  a  great 
Character  in  the  World  are,  which,  for 
Want  of  folid  Reafoning,  they  main¬ 
tain  by  a  liipercilious  Look  and  affected 
Gravity  ;  whole  Word  ought  no  fooner 
to  be  taken  for  the  Safety  of  any  Medi¬ 
cine  they  prefcribe,  (for  the  Prelcription 
of  which  they  can  give  no  Reafon)  than 
that  of  a  Mountebank  upon  his  Stage, 
who  will  never  fail  of  telling  the  People, 
how  many  Hundred  he  hath  cured  in  all 
Diftempers. 

I  wou’d  not  be  miftaken  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Hiftory,  as  if  I  commended  a 
nourilhing  Diet  in  all  Fevers,  whereas 
I  think  it  dangerous  in  ten,  to  one 
wherein  ’tis  beneficial ;  and  even  in  thole 
where  ’tis  proper,  ’tis  not  fo  in  every 
Stadium  of  the  Diftemper.  The  more 
acute  the  Diftemper,  the  more  Render 
the  Diet;  and  Hipocrates  tells  us,  That 
a  moift  Diet  is  proper  in  all  Fevers,  es¬ 
pecially  for  Children  (k). 

6  14.  It  is  a  great  Miftake  to  think, 
that  the  Stomach  will  always  digeft 
Food  that  is  liquid,  better  than  that 


(£)  Jpbor*  i6e  §  i , 
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which  is  lolid,  fince  it  is  contrary  to 
daily  Experience  *  tho’  in  general  that 
Notion  is  true,  but  in  many  Diftempers 
Yis  otherwife,  nay,  in  the  fame  Diftem- 
per.  Liquids  agree  with  one  Man,  and 
Solids  with  another :  But  to  determine, 
when  to  prelcribe  the  one  or  the  other 
Sort  of  Food,  befides  the  Patient’s  own 
Oblervation  what  is  eafieft  to  his  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  is  never  to  be  flighted, 
this  is  the  Rule  :  Whenever  the  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach  are  too  lax,  and  its  Ca¬ 
vity  and  Lining  too  much  fluffed  with  a 
• vifcid  Slime,  then  is  folid  Food  more 
proper  than  that  which  is  liquid.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  Fibres  are  too 
tenfe  and  Ipringy,  and  the  internal  Goat 
of  the  Stomach  robb’d  of  its  flimy  Mu~ 
cus ,  then  are  Liquids  more  proper  than 
Solids  :  The  Pulle*  the  Urine,  and 
elpecially  the  Spittle,  give  very  probable 
Conjectures,  in  what  Condition  it  is  in 
thole  Refpects. 

$  15.  Tho’  compounded  Food  be  very 
delicious,  and  better  fitted  to  gratify 
the  Craving  of  a  luxurious  Appetite, 
and  fait  the  Nicety  of  a  weak  or  de¬ 
prav’d  one,  for  which  Realon  it  may 
fbmetimes  be  allow’d ;  yet  it  is  leldom  or 
C  never 
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never  lo  wholelome  as  that  which  is 
more  Ample,  provided  it  be  of  ealy  Di- 
geftion,  and  afford  good  Nourifhment. 
For  the  different  Degrees  of  Cohefion 
there  are,  in  the  Ingredients  of  which 
made  Dijbes  are  compounded,  muft  needs 
make  the  Digeftion,  or  in  other  Words, 
the  Dilfolution  of  our  Food  into  fuch 
Farts  as  are  fmall  enough  to  enter  the 
Ladteals,  more  difficult. 

$  16.  As  to  the  Times  of  taking  Food 
I  fhall  confider  ’em  in  relpeft  to  their 
Number  in  24  Hours,  and  as  to  their 
Seafonablenels. 

§  1 7.  It  is  the  Cuftom  of  lome  to  eat 
once,  lome  twice,  and  lome  three  times 
a  Day;  now  the  Number  of  Times  a  Man 
ihou’d  eat  in  a  Day  is  to  be  determin’d 
by  the  Age,  Strength,  Appetite,  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Food  he  takes  at  a  Time,  its  Qua¬ 
lity  as  to  its  ealy  or  hard  Digeftion; 
for  the  Young,  the  Weak,  and  thole 
who  take  but  little  Quantities  at  a  Time, 
of  Food  that  is  eafiiy  digefted,  iliould 
Eat  oftner  than  thofe  who  are  of  full 
Age,  Strong,  of  a  voracious  Appetite, 
who  eat  great  Quantities  at  a  Meal  of 
Food,  which  is  difficultly  digefted. 
Every  Man  ought  to  Eat  fo  often  as  is 
neceffary  to  fupply  the  Lois  he  daily 

luftains 
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fiiftains,  by  the  Motion  of  his  Mufcles  ^ 
fb  that  they  who  have  little  Appetites,, 
fhou’d  ufe  but  little  Exercife,  or  eat 
often;  for  if  eating  once  a  Day  will 
not  fupply  our  daily  Expence,  we  mull 
eat  twice,  and  if  that  be  alfo  be  defective, 
we  fhould  eat  three  times  a  Day.  The 
Signs  of  too  long  Abftinence  are,  after 
Hunger,  a  Faintnels  with  a  peculiar 
Uneafinels  about  the  Heart-Pit,  a  low 
and  ftringy  Pulfe,  a  Weaknefs  in  the 
Joints,  Inconftancy  of  the  Mind,  and 
if  it  be  continu'd  yet  longer,  will  bring 
on  dangerous  Symptoms,  as  hy}>QthymieSj 
Vertigo' sy  EfUef/ies^  8tc.  the  laft  of  thefe 
I  obferv’d  to  happen  to  a  Gentleman, 
by  too  long  Abftinence,  join'd  with 
Trouble  of  Mind,  from  his  Misfortunes 
in  the  World;  for  as  I  was  Riding  with 
him  at  Five  in  the  Afternoon,  having 
eat  nothing  all  that  Day,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  for  fbme  Days  before,  fell  from  his 
Horfe  in  a  violent  Epileptic  Fit,  having 
never  had  one  before  in  his  Life,  nor 
ever  fince,  but  once,  upon  the  like  Occa- 
lion ;  I  got  him  into  a  Houle  hard  by, 
and  by  forcing  lome  hot  Ale  into  his 
Stomach,  brought  him  out  of  his  Fit, 
and  then  perfuaded  him  to  eat  fbm,e 

Victuals,  and  drink  a  Glafs  or  two  of 

Ale 
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Ale  after  ’em,  by  which  he  was  migh¬ 
tily  refrelh’d,  and  recover’d  without 
any  other  Medicine.  And  indeed  nothing 
is  more  proper  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  where¬ 
by  Abftinence,  together  with  intenle 
Thoughtfelnefs,  all  the  Fibres  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  were  wonderfully  contraded,  and  their 
Elater  prodigioufly  increas’d,  than  what 
would  caufe  a  general  Relaxation,  as 
fpirituous  Liquors  of  all  Sorts  do,  firft 
in  the  Stomach,  and  then  in  the  reft  of 
the  Body  •  lb  that  Ale,  for  want  of  other 
Cordials,  became  an  excellent  Medi¬ 
cine. 

§  i  8.  There  are  fome  who  do  not  on¬ 
ly  repair  their  daily  Lois,  by  one  Meal  in 
24  Hours,  but  increafe  the  Bulk  of  their 
Bodies  to  a  vaft  Extent,  as  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  fome  fat  People  •  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  that  ’tis  beft  for  fuch  to  eat  fel- 
dom,  for  more  Reafons  than  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  further  Feeding. 

§  i  p.  But  in  general,  ’tis  beft  to  eat 
twice  a  Day,  at  fuch  convenient  Diftan- 
ces  as  that  the  Food  taken  at  one  Time 
may  be  digefted  before  any  more  be 
eaten.  In  order  to  determine  this  Mat¬ 
ter,  I  fhall  obforve  what  happens  upon 
eating  plentifully,  as  alfo  upon  long  Ab¬ 
ftinence,  even  where  the  Stomach  is  not 
loft,  but  more  voracious.  $  20. 
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§  20.  Hunger,  as  all  unealy  Paffions. 
do,  puts  all  the  Body  into  a  con  traded 
State,  as  Eating  on  the  other  Hand  re¬ 
laxes  it,  and  the  Relaxation  is  always 
proportionable  to  the  Pleafure  of  Eat¬ 
ing,  and  this  in  Proportion  to  the  Hun¬ 
ger  :  So  that  thole  who  fall  till  they  be 
the  moft  hungry,  as  their  Veflels  are 
hereby  the  moft  contracted,  lo  will  they 
upon  Eating  be  the  moft  relax’d  j  all  Se¬ 
cretions  being  nearly  fopprefled  in  the 
fell  Cafe,  and  mightily  increafcd  in 
feoond,  (by  the  ijth  ‘Proportion  of  Se¬ 
cretion )  the  Veflels  being  more  tenfe 
in  fevere  Hunger,  their  Vibrations  will 
be  fmarter,  and  Part  of  the  Subftance 
more  eafily  worn  off,  and  lo  dilpole  Iboner 
to  old  Age  •  the  Relaxation  upon  Eat¬ 
ing  being  allb  greater  than  ordinary, 
would,  in  feme  Meafere,  compenlate  for 
the  Lois,  by  giving  Liberty  for  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Nourilhment  to  the  worn 
Fibres,  but  that  the  Time  is  improper, 
the  Sucais  Nutritius  of  the  preceding 
Meal  being  all  Ipent,  and  that  of  the 
prefent  being  yet  in  the  Stomach,  this 
Relaxation,  tho’  very  great,  will  be  o! 
little  Ufe. 

’Tis  certain,  that  upon  this  greater 
Relaxation,  when  the  Stomach  is  cramb’d 

with 
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with  Meat,  ’tis  lels  fit  for  Digeftion; 
for  the  Force  of  the  Stomach,  upon  & 
little,  is  greater  than  it  is  upon  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Food,  and  therefore  a  great 
Quantity  is  more  difficultly  digefted 
than  a  little,  and  the  Fibres  being  weak¬ 
er,  by  Relaxation,  is  even  unable  to  di¬ 
g-eft  a  moderate  Quantity  •  and  for  this 
Reafon  it  is,  that  a  healthful  Man  ought 
to  rife  from  his  Table  with  fome  Ap¬ 
petite. 

Thus  the  Digeftion  being  weaker, 
the  Chyle  will  be  more  vilcous,  the 
Motion  of  it  through  the  Duodenum 
flower,  and  the  Orifices  of  the  Latte  ds 
wider,  by  the  fuppofed  Relaxation ;  up¬ 
on  all  which  Accounts,  a  more  vifeid 
Chyle  will  be  carry’d  into  the  Mats  of 
Blood,  which,  generally  requires  more 
Labour  to  make  it  fluid,  and  fit  for  Nou- 
riftimenf,  than  they  are  able  to  bear  wflo 
eat  but  once  a  Day. 

This  greater  Quantity  of  Food,  when 
’tis  well  warm’d  in  the  Stomach,  will 
fwell  and  rarify  itfeff,  and  that  the 
more  too,  becaufe  the  relax’d  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach  are  not  able  to  refill:  it, 
and  fo  caufe  a  windy  Diftention  of  the 
Stomach  with  fome  Uneafincfs.  at  Icaft ; 
whereby  Pcrlpiration  is  fuporefi’d  as 

well 
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well  as  by  an  empty  Stomach  (/),  which 
is  more  or  lels  inconvenient,  tho’  Cuftom 
may  make  it  undifcernable  :  For  I  know 
fcveral  who  eat  but  once  a  Day  without 
any  apparent  Prejudice,  which  yet  may 
be  the  Means  of  lhortning  their  Lives, 
tho’  it  leems  not  in  the  leaft  to  impair 
their  Healths  at  prelent. 

Befides  this,  a  great  Quantity  of  Chyle 
being  poured  into  the  Mals  of  Blood  at 
once,  and  that  but  feldom,  mull  needs 
make  a  great  Alteration  in  the  Body,  and 
put  the  Inftruments  of  Sanguification 
more  upon  the  Stretch,  than  when  a  little 
Quantity  is  poured  in  more  frequently. 

§  21.  I  have  obferv’d  before,  that  the 
Times  of  Eating  ought  to  be  luch,  that 
the  former  Food  may  be  digelled  be- 
fore  more  be  eaten,  and  it  lhould  be  allb 
at  foch  Dillance  from  Bed-time,  that 
Digellion  be  nearly  finilh’d  before  we 
Beep  j  for  the  Preparation  of  our  Food, 
by  the  Stomach,  and  the  Application  of 
it,  to  nourilh  the  Body,  are  Actions  lb 
valtly  different,  that  they  are  inconfill- 
ent  one  with  anothar.  Digellion  is  per¬ 
form’d  by  Contraction,  as  Nutrition  is 
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by  Relaxation,  fo  that  the  Food  ihou’d 
be  digefted  before  the  Fibres  be  relax’d,, 
in  order  to  their  Nourifhment ;  befides, 
sleeping  immediately  after  Eating,  as  it 
makes  a  more  vilcid  Chyle,  lb  does  it  de- 
rive  more  of  it  than  ordinary  into  the 
Mals  of  Blood,  thro’  the  inlarg’d  Orifices 
of  the  LaEteals ,  and  conlequently  pro¬ 
duces  all  the  ill  Effects  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  Blood  when  too  vilcid. 

§  22.  As  to  the  moll  feafonable  Times 
•of  Eating  in  general,  they  are  about  three 
Hours  after  riling  in  the  Morning,  and 
four  or  five  before  going  Bed,  as  appears  by 
comparing  lever al  Aghorifms  of  San£to~ 
riusy  viz.  57,  $  i.  the  20,  28,  and  35, 

§  4- 

The  Body,  upon  waking,  being  put 
into  a  contracted  State,  if  there  be  any 
Remains  of  the  laft  Meal,  either  undi- 
gefted  in  the  Stomach,  or  not  foffici- 
ently  attenuated  in  the  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  or  adhering  to  the  Orifices  of  the 
excretory  Veffels,  will,  if  not  difturb'd 
by  Eating  or  Drinking,  fo  increafe  the 
Celerity  of  the  Blood’s  Motion,  and  the 
vibrating  Force  of  all  the  VelTels,  as 
both  to  digeft  the  remaining  Food,  at¬ 
tenuate  that  which  is  too  vilcid,  and  ex¬ 
pel  that  which  lies  at  the  Orifices  of  the 

Glands. 
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Glands.  And  when  theft  Ends  are  once 
compals’d ,  then  ftis  the  fitteft  Time  to 
eat  again,  and  this  commonly  happens 
between  three  and  four  Hours  after  riling, 
Perforation  (being  the  molt  plentiful 
two  Hours  after  Sleeping,  by  the  laft 
Aphorijm)  ought  by  no  Means  to  be  di¬ 
verted  by  Eating ;  lb  that  we  ought  not 
to  eat  till  after  this  Time,  according  to 
my  Aflertion,  tho'  ftis  true,  that  the 
Difference  of  Conftitutions,  together  with 
the  different  Way  of  living  fome  have 
from  others,  make  fome  Alteration  in 
this  Refpecf. 

If  we  go  to  Bed  before  our  Meat  be 
digefted,  the  Stomach  will  be  difturb’d  in 
the  Performance  of  its  Orifice,  by  that 
general  Relaxation  that  will  happen  up¬ 
on  Sleeping,  and  all  the  ill  Conlequents 
taken  Notice  of  in  the  laft  §  will  enfue. 

The  Times  of  Eating  fhould  be  diffe- 
;  rent  to  thofe  that  drink  a  Bottle  every 
Night ;  for  their  Victuals  ought  nearly 
to  be  digefted  before  they  drink,  or  elfe 
their  Suppers  ought  to  be  very  flight, 
and  of  foch  Food  as  eafily  digefts,  and 
yet  lolid  rather  than  what  is  liquid  j  for 
a  Reafon  I  have  more  than  once  given  in 
this  Chapter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Drink . 

'  *  *  ( 

5  1 .1  ¥  J  A  TER  is  the  principal  Ingre- 

VV  i*1  our  Drinkables, 

and  the  purer  or  lels  mixed  we  find  it  ei¬ 
ther  with  Vegetable,  Mineral,  or  Earthy 
Particles,  the  better  it  is.  Its  Purity  is 
beft  known  by  its  Tranfparency,  its 
Fluxility,  Infipidnefi,  and  Lightnefi ;  for 
there  is  no  Mixture  but  what  will  alter 
it  in  fome  of  thefe  Relpe&s,  and  as  that 
Water  is  the  wholfomeft,  which  has 
the  leaft  Number  of  foreign  Particles 
mix’d  with  it ;  fo  there  is  none  but  what 
has  fome,  as  appears  from  Dr.  fVood- 
ward’s  Experiments  upon  Vegetation ; 
and  ’tis  from  this  Mixture  that  ’tis  liable 
to  ftink  and  decay  upon  its  Stagnation ; 
for  thele  Particles  being  of  different 
Gravities,  will  fome  fubfide,  whilft  other 
emerge,  and  by  their  contrary  Motions 
fo  break  and  divide  themfolves,  as  fome 
of  ’em  to  become  Ipecifically  lighter 
than  the  Air,  and  in  their  Elevation  ftrike 
the  Noftrils  with  an  ungrateful  Smell, 
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which  when  fpent  in  the  Air,  and  the  reft 
of  the  folid  Matter  that  was  contain’d 
in  the  Water  fettled  in  its  proper  Place, 
the  Water  becomes  fweet  again,  as  we 
know  by  Experience.  Rain-Water  is 
the  freeft  from  Mineral  Particles,  but 
well  flock’d  with  Vegetable,  which  is 
the  Reafon  that  it  fo  foon  putrifies,  other- 
wife  it  would  be  the  moft  wholfome  of 
any  :  But  Spring-Water,  tho’  it  be  hea¬ 
vier  than  Rain-Water,  yet  being  lefs  apt 
to  putrify,  is  certainly  fitter  for  common 
Ufe,  provided  it  will  bear  Soap,  and  the 
Fountain  run  with  a  ftrong  Current. 

Cor.  i.  From  what  hath  been  laid,  it 
appears  of  what  dangerous  Confequence 
the  Stagnation  of  our  Waters  wou’d  be, 
and  how  kind  Providence  hath  been  to 
us  by  the  attractive  Force  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  to  make  fo  violent  an  Agitation 
in  the  Sea-Water,  twice  in  every  twenty 
five  Hours,  as  we  obferve  upon  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  Tides.  And  Tempefts,  tho’ 
prejudicial  to  the  Mariners,  yet  feems 
neceflary  for  the  better  Obtainment  of 
this  End ;  for  without  Storms  and  Tides, 
the  Ocean  in  a  little  Time  wou’d  be  fo 
corrupted,  as  both  to  poifon  the  Fifh, 
and  alfo  infed  the  Air,  with  fuch  Quan- 
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tities  of  putrified  Effluvia,  as  in  a  little 
Time  would  kill  the  Land  Animals  alfo. 

Cor.  a.  That  our  Water  is  fitteft  for 
Ufo,  after  it  hath  ftood  fome  Time  in  a 
cool  Place  to  fettle  ;  the  Earthy  Mineral 
Particles  will  fome  of  ’em  fall  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Veffel,  and  the  Water  become 
more  Clear  and  Light. 

Cor.  3.  That  Water  Ihould  not  be 
much  boil’d  before  Ufo,  as  many  do  for 
the  making  of  Tea  and  Coffee,  for  tho’ 
boiling  may  promote  the  Separation  of 
any  Heterogenous  Matter  from  the  W ater, 
if  it  Hand  fome  while  after  to  fottle;  yet 
by  Evaporating  the  lighteft,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Part  of  it,  what  remains 
muft  be  fo  much  the  worfe,  and  moll  W a- 
ter  may  be  boil’d  till  it  have  a  Saltilh 
Tafte. 

£  2.  It  is  fo  neceffary  to  our  Subfi- 
ftence,  that  we  cou’d  not  live  a  Moment 
without  it,  ’tis  this  Element '  that  fur- 
nifheth  all  the  Fluid  Part  of  our  Humors, 
without  which  they  could  not  circu¬ 
late,  and  that  difiolveth  all  the  Salts  in 
the  Blood,  whereby  fome  are  carried 
to  their  proper  Places  within  the  Body, 
and  others  to  proper  EmunEiories  for  their 
Expulfion  from  it.  It  ferves  to  prepare 
our"  Food,  and  then  for  a  Vehicle  to  con- 

O  2  vey 
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vey  both  it  and  Medicines  out  of  the 
Stomach  into  every  little  Meander  of  the 
Body,  both  for  Health  and  Nourilhment. 

3.  Milk ,  Ate,  and  Wine,  are  no¬ 
thing  but  certain  Quantities,  tho’  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Proportions,  of  Salts,  Sulphurs, 
and  Earth,  fwimming  in  pure  Water  ; 
the  Difference  between  fermented  and 
Unfermented  Liquors  confifts  in  nothing 
but  the  different  Proportion  of  the  Earthy 
Particles,  and  Subtilty  of  the  Sulphu¬ 
reous  and  Saline  fwimming  in  Water  •, 
for  from  Mujle  or  the  unfermented  Juice 
of  Grapes,  or  from  a  Deco&ion  of  Malt 
before  Fermentation,  may,  by  Diftilla- 
tion,  be  extracted  great  Quantities  of  Oil, 
and  the  Caput  Mortuum  will  be  confide- 
rably  more  than  after  Fermentation  ;  but 
when  by  Fermentation  (which  is  only 
a  violent  Agitation  in  any  Liquor,  where¬ 
by  the  Coho’ fan  ofthe  Parts  is  alter’d, 
and  thole  which  are  too  heavy  to  iwim 
in  the  Liquor  funk  to  the  Bottom,  and 
fitch  as  are  too  light  forced  up  to  the 
Top,)  the  Sulphureous  and  Saline  Parts 
are  Volatiliz’d,  that  which  before  was 
Oil  and  eflential  Salt,  now,  upon  Diftil- 
lation,  arifes  under  the  Form  of  Spirits, 
ana  Volatile  Salt,  fo  that  Spirit  is  no¬ 
thing  but  Oil  and  Salt  fubtiliz’d,  or 

whole 
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whole  Parts  are  exceedingly  divided  ;  the 
Pungency  of  Spirits  upon  the  Tongue  is 
owing  to  the  lharp  Salts  now  let  at  Liber¬ 
ty?  which  where  Iheathed  before  in  the 
Vifeid  Parts  of  the  unfermented  Liquor. 

$  4.  In  all  Cafes  wherein  too  many 
Salts  abound  in  the  Blood,  fuch  as  the 
Itch ,  Scurvy ,  Lefrofy,  &c.  unfermented 
Liquors  (if  cautioully  ufed)  are  the 
molt  proper,  as  they  alfo  are  for  luch 
who  are  fobjed  to  Inflammatory  Di {tem¬ 
pers,  as  Pleurifles ,  Rheumatifmsy  or  the 
like.  When  we  defign  to  Relax  by  Wa¬ 
ter  drinking,  we  Ihould  take  it  warm, 
if  not  hot,  with  the  Infulion .  of  feme 
Drug  or  other  in  it,  to  increafe  its  relax¬ 
ing  Virtue,  luch  as  the  Roots  of  Sarfa , 
China ,  Liquorice ,  Mthrea,  &c.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  Ingredients  that  will  lelfen 
its  relaxing  Property,  fuch  as  Coflee ,  Tea^ 
or  any  fort  of  bitter  Herb ;  for  all  Bitters  • 
contrad  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  for 
w  hich  Realbn  they  are  all  accounted  Sto~ 
machics. 


$  $.  Coflee  and  flea  are  now  become 
the  general  Entertainment  of  the  La¬ 
dies,  and  moll  People  of  Falhion  drink 
great  Quantities  of  them,  and  without 
doubt  very  often  to  their  Prejudice. 
The  Water  is  very  prejudicial  to  fome,  as 
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the  Bitternefs  of  the  Cojjee  and  Tea  is  to 
others ;  for  none  who  are  of  a  lax  Habit  of 
Body  can  bear  much  W ater  drinking,  nor 
of  a  robuft  and  tenle  Habit  many  Bit¬ 
ters  :  So  that  they  who  will  drink  thele 
Liquors,  Ihouldboth  adapt  the  Strength 
and  Quantity  to  their  Conftitutions. 

Fat,  Moift,  Phlegmatick  People,  may 
drink  their  Coffee  very  ftrong,  with  an 
empty  Stomach,  without  either  Sugar, 
Milk,  or  Butter ;  for  the  more  the  Fi¬ 
bres  are  irritated  by  it,  the  more  ftrong- 
ly  will  they  contraft,  and  thereby  the 
Stomach  will  cleanfe  itfelf  from  all  of- 
fenfive  and  fuperfluous  Phlegm,  then 
being  admitted  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
will,  by  increafing  its  Motion,  leffen  its 
Humidity ;  it  will  alfo  become  an  uni- 
verlal  Stimulus,  and  fo  recover  the  Tone 
of  the  Fibres  too  much  relaxed  in  fuch 
a  Conftitution.  On  the  contrary,  Peo¬ 
ple  of  a  lean,  dry,  choleric  Conftitution, 
fhould  either  totally  abftain  from  it,  or 
drink  it  weak,  with  Butter  or  Sugar, 
upon  a  full  Stomach,  for  5tis  to  Perfons 
of  this  Conftitution  that  it  is  fo  prejudi¬ 
cial,  when  they  either  take  it  too  ftrong, 
or  in  too  great  Quantities.  It  dries  their 
folid  Parts,  expends  the  Serum  of  the 
Blood,  gives  Talfitations  of  the  Heart, 

Tremb- 
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Trembling  of  the  Hands,  a  weak  and 
cloudy  Pulle,  Oppreflion  at  the  Breaft, 
Syncopies,  Afthma’s,  and  Vapours;  it 
prevents  Sleep,  and  blackens  the  Teeth, 
and  all  this  it  doth  by  an  a&ive  hot 
pungent  Oil.  It  affords  of  this  Oil,  by 
diftilling  in  a  Retort,  almoft  double  the 
Quantity  to  either  Wheat  or  Horfe- 
Beans,  for  which  Reafon  it  cannot  be 
counterfeited  by  either  of  them.  Coffee 
yields  two  Ounces  and  a  half  and  two 
Scruples  of  Oil,  whereas  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Wheat  yields  but  an  Ounce  and 
fix  Drams,  and  Horfe- Beans  but  an 
Ounce,  three  Drams  and  ten  Grains. 

§  6.  What  I’ve  faid  of  Coffee  is  moftly 
applicable  to  Tea,  faving  that  this  makes 
not  fo  ftrong  an  Irritation  upon  the  Fi¬ 
bres  as  Coffee  does ;  both  are  ufefol  in 
fuch  Cafes  where  drying  Deco&ions  of 
the  Woods  and  Lime-Water  are  proper. 
Tea  is  ufeful  in  the  Stone  (»?). 

Sanfforius  (n)  tells  us.  That  drinking 
of  Water  hinders  infenfible  ‘Perforation, 
but  advances  Senfible.  And  this  not  only 
P-ives  us  a  Hint  in  what  Cafes  to  ufe  it, 

O  9 


(/ff  jWaldfchmid.  de  Cal. Renum  inter  monita  Medica, 
Sydenham  Opera  univerfa,  p.  526. 

Baglivi  de  praxi  Medina,  p.  90* 
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and  what  not,  but  alio  lets  us  into  the 
Knowledge  of  lome  of  its  more  immediate 
Effeds  upon  the  Humors  of  our  Bodies, 
for  fince  an  increas’d  Perfpiration  is  the 
Effed  of  an  increas’d  Celerity  of  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  or  an  Enlargement  of  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin  {by  the  icth  and  lift 
7 ropofition  of  Animal  Secretion)  therefore 
a  diminilh’d  Perfpiration  mult  be  the  E£> 
fed  of  a  flower  Motion  in  the  Blood,  or 
ftraiter  Pores  in  the  Skin  :  So  that  Wa¬ 
ter  drinking  is  proper  in  Fevers ,  the  An¬ 
cients  giving  as  much  as  the  Patient  wou’d 
drink,  asalfo  in  all  Chronical  Diftempers 
in  which  there  is  an  Ejfer-vefcence  of  the 
Humors,  fuch  as  the  Gout ,  Defluxions , 
Flead-achs  ffyflerical  lllnefs ,  Falling  Sick- 
nefs ,  Dull  Sights  Melancholy ,  Bilious , 
Dd'tnorhages,  and  7 unifications  of  the 
Mouth  (o)y  as  Sir  John  Floyer  informs 
us.  The  lame  Author  tells  us,  he  hath 
often  put  by  his  Afihmatlc  Fits  by 
drinking  Water,  and  certainly  nothing 
is  lels  flatulent  than  Water,  having  lels 
Air  contain’d  in  its  Pores  than  any  other 
JJquor  we  ulually  drink,  as  made  Wines 
almoft  of  all  forts  have  the  moll  ;  for 
which  Realbn  they  are  lb  offenlive  to 
weak  Stomachs  ;  for  being  heated  in  the 


{&)  freatife  of  JJlhma,  p.  1 76, 
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Stomach,  the  Air  contain’d  in  ’em  un¬ 
folds  its  Spring,  and  forces  its  W ay  thro* 
its  upper  Orifice  in  belching,  if  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Stomach  be  not  very  llrong. 
Befides  this,  this  windy  fort  of  Liquor 
conveys  greater  Quantities  of  Air  into 
the  MalTof  Blood,  which  will  fo  ratify 
and  expand  it,  as  to  produce  all  thole 
Dilorders  that  W  ater  drinking  is  lb  pro¬ 
per  to  prevent. 

§  7.  Our  common  Spring  Water  wou’d 
perform  many  of  the  Cures  done  by 
Mineral  Waters,  cou’d  they  be  taken 
in  the  lame  Quantity  without  any  In¬ 
convenience,  being  their  Effects  upon  a 
humane  Body  are  moftly  luch  as  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  fome  obvious  Property  in  Water/ 
fiich  as  diluting  the  Blood,  dijffolving  its 
ftimulating  Salts,  curbing  its  Motion, 
abating  its  Heat,  putting  up  the  too  pa¬ 
tent  Pores  of  the  Skin,  pouring  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Urinary  Paflages,  &c.  But 
great  Quantities  of  Water  would  relax 
the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  and  Ipoil 
both  Appetite  and  Digeftion,  were  it 
not  for  the  Stifticity  of  Mineral  Ingre¬ 
dients,  which  gives  thole  Waters  an 
Advantage  above  others  :  Befides,  their 
Salts  may  be  a  Means  of  carrying  them, 
further  into  the  Habit  of  the  Body,  and 

enable 


enable  them  better  to  open  Obftructiom 
than  common  Water  would,  and  their 
Salts  being  Vitriolic  in  all  thefe  called 
Chalybeats ,  may  give  a  better  Confiftence 
to  the  Blood,  grown  too  lax  in  Hypo¬ 
chondriac  and  Scorbutic  Bodies, 

The  great  Advantage  that  Bath  Wa¬ 
ter  has,  above  others,  in  reftoring  the  loft 
Appetites  of  old  Debauchees,  is  owing 
to  its  actual  Warmth,  which  makes  it 
fo  agreeable  to  Stomachs  accuftomed  to 
hot  Liquors;  its  Heat  makes  it  more 
agreeable  in  the  Cholick,  tho’  the  Cure 
is  perform’d  by  what  is  common  to 
other  Waters,  for  Water-Drinkers  are 
never  troubled  with  this  Diftemper. 
I  have  known  fome  cur’d  by  drinking 
Water,  after  all  other  Means  they’ve 
try’d  have  prov’d  unfuccefsful,  and  up¬ 
on  their  drinking  fermented  Liquors, 
their  Pains  have  return’d,  which  they 
have  cur’d  again  by  repeating  their  for¬ 
mer  Experiment. 

$  8.  The  fermented  Liquors  common¬ 
ly  in  Ufe  in  this  Kingdom,  are  Ale,  Beer , 
and  Wtne ;  and  there  is  this  common  to 
’em  all,  when  they  are  thoroughly  fer¬ 
mented,  viz.  That  they  Heat,  Intoxi¬ 
cate,  force  Urine,  affuage  Hunger,  ex¬ 
cite  Thirft,  Stupify,  and  promote  Per¬ 
foration,  when  taken  in  great  Quanti¬ 
ties. 
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ties.  They  are  lighter,  and  lels  gluti¬ 
nous  than  either  Wort  or  Mu(le~  Thefe 
afford  more  Oil  and  fix'd  Salt  by  Diftilla- 
tion,  both  being  in  a  great  Meafure  turn-* 
ed  into  Spirits  in  the  other  ;  fb  that  fer¬ 
mented  Liquors  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Sal  Volatile  Oleofum  in  them,  by  which 
.they  become  agreeable  to  the  Stomach, 
by  making  a  gentle  Titillation  upon  our 
fcnfible  Fibres  and  Membranes,  and 
caufe  an  univerfal  Relaxation  through 
the  whole  Animal  Syftem.  The  Blood 
will,  by  this  Means,  have  a  great  Impe¬ 
diment  to  its  free  Circulation  remqved, 
the  Diameter  of  all  the  Arteries  being 
inlarged,  a  larger  Cylinder  of  Blood 
will  pais  through  them  without  touch¬ 
ing  their  Sides,  from  whence  the  refin¬ 
ance  proceeds,  the  Arteries  being  Co¬ 
nical,  and  therefore  will  move  with 
greater  Celerity,  and  confoquently  in- 
creafe  the  Quantity  of  perfpirable  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Urine,  {by  the  10th  Vropoftion 
of  Secretion)  as  alfo  Heat  and  Thirft, 
as  I've  proved  in  the  Chapter  of  Acute 
Diflempers .  Hunger  being  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  Senfation,  they  abate  that  by  ma- 
Jcing  a  pleafant  one,  and  all  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Drunkennefs  may  be  account¬ 
ed  for,  from  an  univerfal  Relaxation. 
Moreover,  this  Sal  Volatile  Oleofum  of 

ferment- 
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fermented  Liquors,  entering  into  the 
Mals  of  Blood,  diflolves,  rarifies,  and 
expands  it,  whereby  all  the  forementi- 
oned  Effe&s  are  more  eafily  brought  a- 
bout  j  and  when  the  Rarefaftion  is  ex- 
ceflive  great,  the  diftended  Arteries  in¬ 
tercept  the  Railage  of  fo  many  Spirits 
into  the  Heart,  as  to  render  it  unable  to 
contract  itfelfr  with  Force  enough  to 
drive  the  circulating  Blood  to  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Body ;  for  which  Reafon, 
People  that  are  very  drunk  are  pale. 
From  hence  we  may  infer,  not  only  the 
Safety  but  Neceffity  of  Blood-letting  in 
this  Cafe,  both  when  the  Pulfe  is  almoft 
inlenfible,  and  the  extreme  Parts  cold. 
In  this  drunken  Condition  a  vaft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  is  thrown  into  the  Brain, 
and  thole  Parts  neareft  to  the  Heart, 
whereby  the  Tone  of  their  Fibres  are 
deftroy’d,  ( efpecially  if  Drunkennels 
be  often  repeated)  and  become  lo  weak, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Humors ;  for  which  Reafon 
hard  Drinkers  will  be  ftupid,  and  fubjecl 
to  Appoplexies,  Paljies,  Vertigo’s ,  Lois 
of  Memory,  Trembling  of  the  Hands , 
Lois  of  Appetite,  a  bad  Digejiion ,  Tu¬ 
mors  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  or  Mesentery ; 
from  whence  proceed  the  Jaundice  and 

Dropjy, 
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Dropjy,  the  common  Fate  of  moil  great 
Drinkers.  Now  fince  thefe  Diftempers 
are  the  Effeds  of  Drunkennefs,  and 
brought  about  after  the  Manner  aflign’d, 
we  may  hence  learn  what  Sort  of  ftrong 
Drink  is  the  lafeft  to  be  drunk  in  great 
Quantities.  It  mull  be  fuch  as  is  clear 
and  tranlparent,  and  has  a  dry  Pungen¬ 
cy  upon  the  T ongue,  by  which  Means  it 
will  heft  pals  off  by  Urine  and  Perfpira- 
tion.  It  ihould  alio  be  fuch  as  has  the 
leaft  relaxing  Property  ;  lor  which  Rea- 
fon  the  gentle  Stipticity  there  is  in  Claret, 
renders  it  generally  the  moft  whollbme 
to  be  drunk  plentifully  of  any  ftrong 
Liquor  whatlbever,  the  great  Quantity 
of  Tartar  contain’d  it,  prevents  it  both 
from  relaxing  the  Stomach,  and  rarify- 
ing  the  Blood,  lo  much  as  other  fpiri- 
tuous  Liquors  do. 

Though  Excels  in  ftrong  Liquors 
be  lb  prejudicial,  yet  the  moderate  Ule 
of  them  are  often  of  great  Advantage 
and  certainly  they  are  great  Bleffings 
to  Mankind,  in  as  much  as  they  are 
lb  very  uleful  in  leveral  Cafes,  when 
our  Spirits  are  almoft  exhaufted  by 
violent  Exercile,  or  hard  Labour,  or 
lunk  by  Pains,  Sicknefs,  or  Pertur¬ 
bation  of  Mind.  How  comforting  is 
a  Glals  of  fome  grateful  Ipirituous  Li¬ 
quor? 
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quor  ?  It  blunts  the  Senfo  of  Pain,  ex¬ 
hilarates  the  drooping  Spirits,  banifhes 
Melancholy,  latisfies  hunger,  when  Vic¬ 
tuals  are  not  to  be  had ;  ’tis  uleful  in  all 
Diftempers  where  the  cPulfe  is  low, 
where  the  Blood  abounds  with  Serum, 
where  Perlpiration  is  fupprefled,  and 
when  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  are  vio¬ 
lent  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Hypochon¬ 
driac,  the  Hydropic,  and  fuch  who  have 
newly  taken  Cold  by  a  Suppreffion  of 
Perlpiration,  ought  to  drink  llrong 
Drink  in  a  moderate  Quantity.  Nay, 
■*tis  beneficial  in  Fevers,  where  the  Low- 
nefs  of  the  Pulfe,  the  Dejection  of  the 
Spirits,  and  the  Coldnefs  and  Drynels  of 
the  Skin  indicate  it.  Though  it  mull 
be  confefs’d,  that  ’tis  but  few  Cafes  in 
which  a  cool  Regimen  is  not  the  moll 

proper.  ,  _ 

Wine  is  generally  the  moll  agreable  to 

the  Stomach,  of  any  Kind  of  fermented 
Liquor  whatever,  both  on  Account  of 
its  Clearness ,  and  of  the  Tartar  contain¬ 
ed  in  it :  Tartar,  or  fome  of  its  Prepa¬ 
rations,  being  more  grateful  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  in  all  its  Diforders,  than  any  o- 
ther  Medicine;  for  thefe _ Reafons  it  is 
that  Trench  Wines,  elpecially  thole  of 
Burgundy  and  Champaign ,  are  preferable 
to  thole  of  'Portugal,  Spain,  or  any  of 
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the  ftveet  Wines,  except  when  we  would 
drink  them  as  a  Cordial,  in  little  Quan¬ 
tities.  Thde  laft,  tho*  they  tafte  much 
Stronger,  and  oppreSs  the  Stomach,  and 
dilbrder  the  Head  more  than  the  other, 
do  yet  afford  much  Ids  Spirit  by  Diftil- 
lation ;  their  Fermentation  being  more 
imperfed,  their  oily  Parts  are  unconvert¬ 
ed  into  Spirits,  which  appears  by  diftil— 
ling  them ;  for  they  afford  more  Oil 
than  the  other,  and  his  this  half  fer¬ 
mented  Oil  that  makes  them  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  digefted,  more  nourifhing  for  the 
Body,  and  fitter  for  Men  of  a  dry  Con¬ 
stitution.  ’Tis  to  fuch  that  Ale  is  more 
agreable  than  Wine,  being  more  loft, 
fmooth,  and  flippery,  and  consequently 
more  nourijhing ,  and  fitter  to  relax  the 
too  tenfo  and  dry  Fibres  in  fuch  a  Gon- 
flitution.  But  in  general,  the  nearer  our 
Malt-Drink  approaches  to  the  Nature  of 
Wine,  the  better  it  is ;  therefore  it  fhou’d 
be  made  of  clear  Water  tliat  will  bear 
Soap,  be  well  Hopp’d^  that  it  may  keep 
till  all  the  grofs  vifcid  Parts  are  fallen  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel.  It  Should 
have  a  dry  Tafte,  without  Sournefs,  and 
be  transparent,  Should  fparkle  in  a  Glafs, 
but  the  Smaller  the  Bubbles  are  the  bet¬ 
ter.  That  Hoppbig  of  Drink  is  necefo 
fary,  is  evident  from  this,  that  without 
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Hops,  we  muft  either  drink  our  Beer 
and  Ale ,  new ,  ropy ,  and  half  fermented , 
or  elle  old  and  ftale,  both  which  are  ve¬ 
ry  prejudicial  to  our  Health.  Nay, 
Hopp’d  Drink  is  beneficial  even  in  the 
Stone,  as  I  have  oft  experienc’d,  tho’  the 
common  Opinion  be  againft  it.  Hops 
are  a  grateful  Bitter,  and  therefore  a  good 
Antidote  againft  both  Stone  and  Gout, 
according  to  the  Obfervations  of  (p)  Sy¬ 
denham  and  (y)  JValdchmiedt ;,  and  if 
they  be  not  prejudicial  in  the  Stone,  there 
is  few  Cafes  in  which  they  will  be  con¬ 
demn’d.  Tho’  it  muft  be  own’d,  that 
they,  as  well  as  all  other  Bitters,  are 
improper  for  Perfons  of  a  hot  and  choleric 
Conftitution. 


( p )  Opera  Univerfa,  /.  418,  419  and  526. 

(?)  De  Calc.  Ren.  Sc  Arth,  inter.  Monica  Medica* 
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LIVER,  See. 

H  E  Liver  may  well  be 
called  a  conglomerate 
Gland,  as  it  is  made  up 
of  feveral  leffer  Glands  commo- 
dioudy  tied  together,  who  emp- 
n  ty  themfelves  all  into  one  com¬ 
mon  excretory  Dud  :  It  is  feat- 

B  ed 


ed  in  the  uppermoft  part  of  the 
lower  Belly,  immediately  under 
the  Diaphragm  in  the  right  Hy- 
pochondrium ,  which  it  almoft 
wholly  fills,  and  from  whence  it 
is  extended  beyond  the  Cartila- 
20  Enfiformis  over  the  right  Side 

O  O 

of  the  Stomach,  towards  the  left 
Hypochondrium  and  where,  to¬ 
wards  its  Extremities,  it  becomes 
fenfibly  narrower,  and  thinner  - 
thereby,  upon  Occafion,  to  give 
the  more  room  to  the  Stomach 
in  its  Diftenfions. 

Its  gibbous  or  convex  Side  is 
contiguous  to  the  Bullard,  or 
fhort  Ribs  on  the  right  Side  ;  as 
alfo  to  a  great  part  of  the  Dia- 
•  phragm. 

Its  hollow  or  concave  Superfi¬ 
cies  towards  the  left  Side,  covers 
the  Pylorus  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  Stomach,  and  alfo  a  part  of 
the  Omentum  $  but  by  the  Intef- 
*  pofition 


pofrtion  of  the  Gal! -bladder ^ 
which  for  the  moft  part  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Liver  and  the  Sto¬ 
mach;,  near  the  Pylorus,  as  dial! 
afterwards  be  defcrib’d.  On  the 
right  Side  it  is  extended  to  the 
right  Kidneys,  and  covers  a  part 
of  the  Colon,  and  alfo  the  whole 
Duodenum,  and  home  parts  of 
the  Jejunum  and  Omentum. 

The  Liver  in  a  found  Man 
Handing  upright ,  hangs  down 
below  the  mort  Ribs,  almoR  as 
far  as  the  Navel.  In  morbid  Li¬ 
vers,  its  Bounds  are  oftentimes 
much  farther  extended,  both  be- 
neath  the  Navel,  and  towards 
the  left  Side,  to  the  fhort  Ribs. 

When  thele  Tumors  proceed 
from  Caufes  that  equally  diffufe 
themfelves  thro’  the  whole  Sub- 
Ranee  of  the  Liver,  and  encreafe 
thjS  Bowel  according  to  all  its 
Bimenfons,  they  may  be  eafily 

B  2  diftin- 
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diftinguilh’d  from  thole  of  the 
neighbouring  Parts,  upon  Ex¬ 
amination  becaufe  they  always 
carry  along  with  them  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Liver. 

The  Liver  is  likewife  incident 
to  particular  Tumors  both  in  its 
concave  and  convex  Side,  where 
the  Caufe  is  not  fo  univerfai,  as 
to  extend  it  felf  over  the  whole 
Liver. 

Thofe  in  the  concave  Super¬ 
ficies,  are  not  fo  plainly  to  be 
known,  as  when  they  happen  in 
the  convex  Side  ,*  but  may  be 
concluded  from  the  unufual  ful- 
nefs  and  hardnefs  in  the  right 
Hypochondrium  (the  Seat  of  the 
Liver)  together  with  the  outward 
Colour  of  the  Skin,  which  is  ufual 
for  thofe  to  have,  that  labour  un¬ 
der  a  difeas’d  Liver. 

Thofe  in  the  convex  Side,  are 
•  nearer  and  more  fuperficial,  and 

1  are 


are  eahly  to  be  come  at  ,•  which 
you  may  feel  by  your  Hand,  if 
you  gently  direct  it  along  be¬ 
tween  the  fhort  Ribs,  the  Garti- 
lago  Enfiformis,  and  the  Tumor. 

Thefe  Tumors,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferv’d  before,  will  be  fometimes 
extended  to  the  Ihort  Ribs  of  the 
left  Side,  which  may  impofe  up¬ 
on  the  Incautious,  who  may  take 
them  for  Tumours  of  the  Spleen, 
but  are  diftinguifhable  enough  ; 
for  they  lie  more  luperficially, 
and  upon  the  Stomach ,  than, 
thofe  of  the  Spleen  can  ;  unlels 
in  very  extraordinary  ones,  which 
will  plainly  difcover  their  Seat 
themfelves  by  their  unufual  Bulk, 
by  the  extraordinary  Diftenfion 
and  W eight  in  the  left  Side  j  and 
laftly  becaufe  thole  of  the  Spleen 
will  appear  much  deeper  than 
they  can  be, 
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The  Ligaments  which  keep 
the  Liver  in  its  due  Place  and  Si¬ 
tuation,  are  chiefly  three. 

The  hr  ft  ties  it  to  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  and  is  called  Ligamm - 
turn  Sufpen for  turn  ;  becaufe  by  the 
A ffiftance  oi  this  the  Liver  is 
principally  fupported,  which  o- 
therwife,  by  reafon  of  its  great 
Bulk  and  Weight,  would  in  an 
upright  Pofture  fall  down  lower 
than  it  Ihould  do. 

This  Ligament  is  not  only 
barely  fixt  to  the  outward  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Liver,  but  enters  its 
very  Subftance  •  and  is  likewife 
ftrongly  tied  to  the  Capfula  Com¬ 
munis  there,  where  the  Vt °na  Um- 
hilicalis  is  contiguous  to  it,  and 
which  makes  the  fecond  Liga¬ 
ment  :  which  tho’  it  be  not  al- 

\  *  L 

ways  clos’d,  yet  alter  the  Birth, 
lias  the  ufe  only  of  a  Ligament, 
as  before  it  had  that  of  a  Vein. 
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It  lias  its  Terminations,  one 
at  the  Fiflfure  of  the  Liver,  as 
was  before  obferv’d,  and  the  o- 
ther  at  the  Navel  :  This  keeps 
the  Liver  from  prefling  too  much 
upon  the  Diaphragm. 

The  third  Ligament  ,*  which 
is  defcrib’d  by  Authors  to  tie  the 
Liver  to  the  Cart  dago  Rnfiformis ■ 
and  to  be  a  jftrong,  broad,  thin 
Membrane  hanging  loofe,  and 
arihng  ( according  to  Spigelws ) 
from  the  Membrane  that  cloaths 
the  Liver ;  and  according  to  GhJ- 
fon,  is  a  Duplication  of  it  only, 
appears  in  truth  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  a  Continuation  of  the 
Peritoneum,  or  at  lead  to  arife 
from  the  Peritoneum ,  as  the  Me- 
diajlmum  does  from  ds\s.Pleurava. 
the  middle  Cavity  •  where  from 
the  Cartilago  Rnfiformis  taking  its 
Courfe  to  the  Liver,  it  conneds 
one  to  the  other  running  far- 

B  4  ther 
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ther  along  to  the  Diaphragm,  it 
joins  likewife  to  the  Liver,  in  its 
gibbous  and  upper  part  all  along 
from  the  left  Side  to  the  right. 
This  Connection  that  it  has  with 
thefe  Parts  by  the  Continuation 
of  the  Peritoneum ,  mu  ft  needs 
.keep  the  Liver  from  fluctuating 
towards  the  right  or  left  Side,  or 
backwards. 

B elides  thefe  aforementioned 
Ligaments,  the  Situation  of  the 
Liver  is  preferv’d  by  feveral  other 
Connections  ,*  which  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  have  the  Name  of  Liga¬ 
ments  ;  and  under  this  Confede¬ 
ration  comes  the  Vena  Cava,  as 
alfo  the  Vena  Porta,  by  Means  of 
which  it  may  be  faid  to  be  tied 
to  the  Mefentery,  Inteftines,  Sto¬ 
mach,  Omentum,  Spleen,  and 
Pancreas :  The  Porus bilanus  like- 
Vile  ties  it  to  the  Duodenum ,  and 
fojnetimes  the  Jejunum  •  the  he¬ 
patic  k 
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patick  Artery  to,  the  coeliack,  and 
the  Nerves  belonging  to  it  to  the 
Intercoftals. 

Thefe  feveral  Connexions,  as 
they  moft  of  them  contribute  to 
preierve  the  Liver  in  its  proper 
Place  •  fo  many  of  them  Shew 
the  neceffity  there  is  that  it  Should 
be  fo  fecur’d  from  the  Danger 
which  muft  enSiie  from  its  being 
di/plac'd.  • 

But  it  is  not  fo  entirely  fixt  as 
always  to  keep  in  the  fame  PoS- 
ture  ,•  for  it  is  manifeft  it  alters 
that  oftentimes,  as  we  do  that  of 
our  Bodies  5  which  may  be  de¬ 
monstrated  by  marking  its  Tu¬ 
mors  with  Ink  ;  for  then,  upon 
changing  the  Pofture  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  the  Tumor  will  leave  the 
place  fo  mark’d. 

That  this  dole  Connexion  of 
the  Liver  with  the  Diaphragm,, 
muft  oblige  it  to  follow  its  Mo- 
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tion,  is  likewife  a  neceffary  Con- 
fecpience.  Thus  in  Infpiration, 
when  the  Diaphragm  contracts 
it  felfin  order  to  elevate  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  it  is  with  the  Liver  carry’d 
down  farther  into  the  Abdomen,* 
as  in  Exfpiration,  when  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  is  relaxed  in  its  turn,  and 
is  driven  higher  into  the  middle 
Cavity,  the  Liver  goes  along  with 
it  in  the  fame  Adtion. 

This  will  be  an  Inftrudtion  to 
Phyficians,  who  are  to  examine 
the  State  of  the  Liver,  to  let  it 
be  in  the  Adi  of  Infpiration  ;  for 
then  the  Liver  being  thrall  down 
farther  into  the  Abdomen,  it  is 
much  eafier  to  be  come  at,  and 
more  diflindtly  to  be  felt. 

As  in  the  natural  State  the  Li¬ 
ver  fhould  always  be  fubfervient 
to  the  Motion  of  the  Diaphragm  • 
fo  in  a  preternatural  one,  it  of¬ 
tentimes  mightily  incommodes  it. 


both  by  diforders  of  its  own,  and 
alfo  by  ill  Offices  done  to  it  by 
the  neighbouring  Parts. 

Thus  the  Liver  being  upon 
any  Accident  grown  bigger,  it 
induces  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing ; 
a  Symptom  frequently  oblervedin 
rickety  Children,  whofe  Livers 
are  oftentimes  larger  than  ordi¬ 
nary. 

The  Liver  fometimes  will  grow 
to  the  fhort  Ribs,  which  is  the 
Diftemper  with  us,  I  prelum e, 
call’d  Liver-grown,  and  which 
of  Neceffity  mull  be  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  Relpiration. 

In  Diftenlions  of  the  Stomach 
likewife,  by  Meat, Drink, or  Wind, 
the  Liver  is  thruft  upon  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  and  fo  checks  its  Moti¬ 
on.  Diftenhon  of  .the  Colon, 
the  fmall  Inteftines,  and  in  Ihort 
of  any  part  that  lies  upon  theLi- 
yer,  will  crowd  up  the  Diaphragm 

into 
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into  the  Thorax,  and  fo  rob  it 
of  that  room  it  wants,  to  per¬ 
form  the  Ad:  of  Refpiration  in, 
as  it  ought  to  do. 

The  Liver,  as  to  its  Bulk,  is 
very  different  in  different  Bodies,* 
in  Fetus’s  it  is  much  larger,  than 
in  adult  Perfons,  in  proportion 
to  the  reft  of  the  Body.  But  as 
the  learned  Glijfon  obferves,  it  is 
lefs  in  Eunuchs,  than  in  Men  not 
caftrated  ;  in  Capons,  than  in 
Cocks  ,♦  in  Water  Animals  than 
in  thofe  that  live  upon  the  Land. 
But  not  being  fufficiently  con¬ 
vinc’d  of  thefe  Matters  of  Fad:, 
and  that  this  great  Author  might 
be  miftaken  in  his  Obfervations  ,* 
I  fhall  refpite  the  Confideration  of 
them,  and  only  in  general  take 
Notice,  that  a  more  fluggifh  than 
ordinary  Circulation,  even  where 
there  is  no  Indifpofition  of  the 
circulating  Fluids,  will  increafe 
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the  Bulk  of  the  part  where  it  hap¬ 
pens  ;  that  is,  if  the  circulating 
Humours  are  not  carried  away 
with  that  Velocity  they  are 
brought  thither  •  for  then  the 
V elfels  will  be  diftended  and 
conlequently  this  Bowel  where 
the  V elfels  make  up  fo  great  a 
part  of  its  Subftance,  will  be  fo 
too,  and  it  may  be  without  much 
Injury  to  it  ;  as  we  fee  our  Hands 
will  Iwell  with  Cold  :  Which  In- 
ftance  fo  far  agrees  with  us  here, 
that  the  Circulation  is  retarded, 
and  which  occasions  the  Swelling 
without  any  great  Inconvenience. 

We  are  farther  to  confider,  that 
this  Bowel  abounds  very  much 
with  Blood  *  for  all  the  Blood 
that  is  fent  to  the  Stomach,  In- 
teftines,  Spleen,  Pancreas  and  Me- 
fentery  by  the  great  Artery  • 
namely,  the  coeliack,  fuperior  and 
inferior  Mefenterick,  in  order  to 

its 
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its  return  to  the  Heart,  is  taken 
up  by  the  Roots  of  the  Porta,  to 
be  tranfmitted  thither  $  and  which 
therefore,  upon  the  lead  Stop, 
will  be  apt  to  diftend  the  Liver,  as 
it  palfes  thro5  it,  and  be  apt,  as  it 
were,  to  over-nourifh  it. 

And  under  this  Confederation, 
Tumors  of  all  kinds  will  come 
luch  as  any  way  indifpofe,  and 
make  the  Liver  uncapable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  Office  a 
by  Nature. 

Thus  the  Liver  is  liable  to  In¬ 
flammations,  which  here  are  of 
the  fame  Nature,  and  proceed 
from  the  fame  Caules,  that  In¬ 
flammations  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  Body  do  ;  and  may  be  defin’d 
an  Effufion,  or  Extravafation  of 
the  Blood  thro’  the  Subftance  of 
the  Liver,  which  is  caufed  either 
from  the  Thicknefs  or  Vifcidity 
of  the  Blood ,  which  makes  it 

unca- 
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uncapable  of  circulating  through 
the  Capillaries  of  this  Bowel ;  or 
elfe  from  theTurgefcence  of  the 
Blood  in  the  V eflels,  where  by 
reafon  of  its  great  Motion  and 

O 

Expanfion ,  and  Rarefaction  it 
breaks  thro5  the  Capillaries  ;  or 
elfe  from  Contuflons  by  outward 
Violences.  In  all  which  Cafes  the 
Courfe  of  the  Blood  is  check’d  • 
and  the  Blood  not  being  able  to 

O 

be  carried  forwards  ,  Diftenfions 
in  the  Parts  that  hold  it  muff  a- 
rife,  and  the  Confequences  may 
eafily  be  apprehended,  viz.  by  a 
weight  and  heavinefs  in  the  right 
Hy pochon drium ,  and  trouble-* 
fome  Pain,  a  Fever,  with  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Breathing,  which  are 
the  Symptoms  of  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Liver. 

This  Pain  is  in  a  particular 
manner  to  be  diflinguifh’d  by  the 
fick  Perfon’s  turning  himfelf  from 

one 
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one  fide  to  the  other  ,•  which;  as 
it  is  more  in  the  Subftance,  or  in 
the  Membranes,  is  more  or  lefs 
acute.  The  Subftance  of  the  Li¬ 
ver,  being  much  iefs  fenfible  than 
the  Membranes  of  it,  fuffers  not 
fo  much  under  thefe  Diftenfions. 

In  thefe  Inflammations  of  its 

* 

Membranes,  the  Pain  will  run  all 
along  the  Pleura,  which  makes 
it  fomewhat  difficulnto  dift'inguifh 

O 

it  from  the  Pleurify 

Our  Hints,  in  thefe  Cafes,  we 
take  either  from  the  Pain,  which 
is  not  altogether  fo  violent  here, 
Catens  Paribus ,  as  it  is  in  the 
Pleurify  ,•  neither  is  the  Pleurify 
attended  with  that  weight  or 
fwelling  in  the  right  Hypochon- 
drium,  which  is  the  Seat  of  the 
Liver.  Befides,  the  particular 
Complexion,  or  Colour  of  the 
Face,  which  for  the  moil  part  in 
all  Difeafes  of  the  Liver,  is  fdte- 

■  rical. 
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Heal,  fhews  the  Difeafe ,  and 
from  whence  thele  Symptoms 
take  their  rile.  It  is  a  Difeale 
of  a  very  bad  prognoftick  al¬ 
ways,  as  may  eafily  be  imagin’d. 
But  more  fo  when  it  happens  in 
the  gibbous  or  convex  part  of  the 
Liver,  than  in  the  concave,  as 
is  oblerv’d  by  Pra<5Htioners :  And 
the  Reafon  is  plain,  that  it  is  lo 
from  the  dole  Connection  it  has 
with  the  Diaphragm  in  its  con¬ 
vex  Superficies,  whereby  it  rea¬ 
dily  communicates  its  inflamma¬ 
tory  Dilpofition  to  each  part  *  the 
Danger  of  which  is  plain  from 
the  ufe  the  Diaphragm  has  in  Re- 
Ipiration. 

Whenever  thele  inflammatory 
Tumors  happen,  the  lafeft  way 
is  to  difeufs  them,  if  it  be  pofli- 
ble  ,-  but  if  that  is  not  to  be 
brought  about,  we  are  to  pro- 

C  mote 
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mote  Suppuration  by  all  the 
means  we  can.  The  Difeafe 
then  takes  another  Denomina¬ 
tion,  and  is  call’d  an  Abfcefs  j 
which  is  made  by  the  Converflon 
of  theie  extravalated  circulating 
Humours  into  Pus. 

As  when  this  purulent  Matter 
has  by  its  Acrimony  corroded, 
and  made  its  way  thro*  the  parts 
that  contain’d  it,  it  takes  the 
Name  of  an  Ulcer. 

The  Colour  and  Confidence 
of  Matter  difcharg’d  from  it, 
gives  us  this  Prognoftick,  that  if 
it  be  white  and  well  digefted, 
there  is  Hopes  of  a  Cure  ;  but 
if  it  be  red,  foeculent,  and  foetid, 
there  is  but  little  Expe&ation  to 
be  had  from  fuch  a  Cafe. 

Having  given  an  Account  of 
the  hot  and  inflammatory  Tu¬ 
mors  of  the  Liver,  and  the  Con- 
‘  fequences 
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lequences  of  them  ;  the  cold 
ones  will  come  next  to  our  Con- 
lideration  ;  and  they  have  their 
Seat  either  in  the  very  Subftance 
of  the  Liver,  or  in  its  Velfels  or 
Membranes,  or  in  two,  or  all 
thejfe  together. 

Under  the  firlt  Cale  falls  the 
lchirrhous  Tumors  of  the  Li¬ 
ver,*  where  its  whole  Parenchy¬ 
ma  is  turgid,  with  a  ferous  wa- 
try  Humour,  which  like  a  Sponge 
it  leems  to  have  luck’d  up.  The 
Velfels  and  Coats  are  relax’d  in 
their  Tone,  and  being  fill’d  and 
nourilh’d  with  this  depauperated 
Blood,  want  that  Vigour  they 
Ihould  have  ,*  which  when  it  fo 
happens,  they  will  in  time  be  the 
Caufe  of  a  Droply  :  And  this 
Diftemper  will  have  its  firft  Seat 
here  ;  as  oftentimes  it  is  pro¬ 
duc’d  elfewhere,  but  afterwards 
•  C  2  by 
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by  the  Blood  it  communicates  its 
Impreffions  to  this  Vifcus. 

The  Ancients  aligning  to  the 
Liver  the  Office  of  Sanguificati¬ 
on,  look’d  upon  it  to  be  the  chief 
Caufe  and  Seat  of  the  Dropfy. 
They  were  farther  confirm’d  in 
this  Notion  of  theirs  from  the 
Obfervations  they  made,  that  all 
Difeafes  of  the  Liver,  if  let  run 
to  any  height,  terminated  in  the 
Dropfy  i  and  which  indeed  {hews 
that  the  Liver  has  oftentimes  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  this  Diftem- 
per ,-  yet  not  as  a  Bowel  of  Sangui¬ 
fication  ,  but  as  a  part  through 
which  a  great  Number  of  Blood- 
VefTels  take  their  Courfe  $  and 
where  the  circulating  Humours 
contained  in  them,  may  meet  with 
Obftru&ions  ;  which  Humours 
being  {bill  more  plentifully  fent 
by  the  Heart,  and  the  Liver  not 
being  able  to  carry  them  for- 

wards. 
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wards,  or  at  lead  with  the  fame 
difpatch  they  are  brought  ei¬ 
ther  from  its  own  Indifpofition, 
or  that  of  the  Blood,  the  wa- 
try  parts  of  the  Blood  in  thefe 
Diftenfions  and  Weaknelfes  of  the 
folid  parts,  tranlude  thro3  their 
Pores,  which  being  juft  by  them 
alter’d  into  a  Body,  conftitute 
this  Diieafe. 

To  make  this  the  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  this  following  Experi¬ 
ment  may  ferve,  viz.  by  making 
a  Ligature  in  the  Vena  Cava,  be¬ 
tween  the  Diaphragm  and  the 
Heart  ,•  for  then  the  Blood  which 
is  fent  from  the  Heart  by  the  great 
Artery,  not  having  a  Palfage  to 
return  to  the  Heart,  the  Veins 
will  be  diftended,  and  the  watry 
ferous  part  of  the  Blood  will 
make  its  way  thro3  the  Veftels  j 
and  in  an  Hour  or  two’s  time,  we 
fhall  fee  a  great  Plenty  of  extra- 

C  j  vafated 
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vafated  Serum  in  the  Cavity  of 
the  Abdomen. 

That  Obftrudions  in  the  Li¬ 
ver,  or  any  other  part,  may  in 
procefs  of  Time,  bring  about 
what  by  a  Ligature  is  effected 
in  an  Inftant,  is,  I  think,  intel¬ 
ligible  enough. 

The  Liver  has  likewife,  as  was 
before  obferv’d,  its  particular  Tu¬ 
mors  5  that  is,  where  their  Caufes 
do  not  equally  diffufe  themfelves 
thro5  the  whole  Subftance  of  it. 
And  they  have  likewife  their  O- 
riginal  from  fome  Obftrudions 
either  in  the  Blood- Velfels,  or 
the  bilious  Duds,  or  from  both. 

We  do  not  mean  by  Obftrudi- 
• "  ons  here,  a  total  Stop  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Humours  thro* 
the  Liver  •  for  fo  it  would  not 
be  confiftent  with  Life  •  but  fuch 
a  Difpoiition  of  thfefe  Humours, 

as 
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difpofed  for  a  free  progreflive 
and  circular  Motion  *  whereby 
they  move  fo  (lowly,  that  their 
Motion  refembles  a  Stagnation. 
And  here  1  take  it  to  be  in  fome 
Y effels  efpecially,  the  reft  being 
free  enough  to  perform  tolerably 
the  Buhnefs  of  Circulation. 

Stones,  Ulcers,  and  (chirrhous 
T umours,  as  they  proceed  from 
thefe  Indifpolitions  of  the  Fluids, 
fo  they  will  aggravate  the  Caufe 
of  thefe  Obftrudions.  But  the 
mod  frequent  Caufe  is  the  thick 
and  vifcid  Conditution  of  the 
Blood,  which  being  loaden  with 
a  too  vilcid  Lymph,  or  faline  co¬ 
agulating  Particles ,  lofes  that 
Acidity  that  it  is  neceffary  for  it 
to  have,  to  be  able  to  run  thro1 
the  (lender  capillary  Veifels  of 
the  Liver  and  fo  is  the  Author 
of  Obdru&ions  in  the  part  where 
ir  days. 
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The  Bile  likewife  being  after 
this  manner  thicker  than  or¬ 
dinary  in  its  Confidence ,  fre¬ 
quently  produces  Obftrudions. 
For  by  this  means  it  being  unca- 
pable  of  being  taken  into  the 
{lender  Capillaries  of  the  biliary 
Duds,  it  there  ftagnates  •  and 
being  again  received  into  the 
Blood  either  by  the  Roots  of  the 
Vena  Cava ,  or  the  lymphatick 
V effels,  there  follows  the  Diftem- 
per  call’d  the  Jaundrn. 

Which,  according  to  the  Co¬ 
lour  it  tinges  the  Habit  of  the 
Body  with,  has  the  Denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  yellow  and  black 
Jamdtes. 

That  the  porus  bill  arms ,  or 
Meatus  Choledochus  may  be  ob- 
ftrudted  by  a  glutinous  and  too 
vifcid  Bile,  is  not  fo  conceive- 
able  as  by  Tumors,  Stones,  &c. 
which  do  it  by  prefhng  upon 
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them,  which  has  been  difcover’d 
by  Autopjy  to  be  a  Truth. 

But  that  the  Bender  Capilla¬ 
ries  of  thefe  bilious  VelTels  may 
be  unable  to  tranfmit  that  Bile 
that  is  brought  to  them,  gives  no 
Difficulty  to  our  Apprehenlions. 
The  Method  we  take  to  cure 
thefe  Diforders,  proves  as  much, 
which  is  effected  by  attenuating 
Medicines  ;  which  as  they  open 
Obftrudions,  fo  they  render  the 
Fluid  more  liquid  by  their  deob- 
ftruent  Quality ,-  according  to  the 
Obfervation  in  Prablice  that  thole 

■A 

Medicines  which  facilitate  the  Se¬ 
cretions  or  Separations  to  be  made 
in  the  Blood,  do  likewife  dilpole 
the  Colatures  to  the  better  Per¬ 
formance  of  their  Duty. 

But  many  are  of  Opinion,  that 
Obftrudions  alone  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  caufe  this  Difeafe  ,*  and 
alfo  that  it  may  happen  without 

Ob- 
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Obftrudions.  To  prove  this  firft 
Alfertion,  they  give  us  Inftances 
•of  Perfons  labouring  under  Ob- 
ftrudions ;  as  Chloretic  and  Hy¬ 
pochondriac  Perfons  who  have 
no  Jaundies,  and  therefore  that 
Obftrudions  alone  are  not  fuffi- 

t)  , 

cienti  But  here  they  lhould  like- 
wile  have  proved  that  the  Liver 
was  not  obftruded  in  thefe  their 
fancied  Obftrudions. 

To  prove  the  latter, ...  Sylvius 
from  Autopfy ,  brings  Inftances  of 
Iderical  Bodies  that  he  had  dif¬ 
fered,  where  there  were  no  Ob- 
ftrudions  to  be  met  with  :  And 
to  ftrengthen  this  Notion,  the 
biting  of  Vipers,  which  are  own’d 
by  all  Authors  to  giye  rife  fome- 
times  to  the  Jaundies ,  and  which 
in  fo  fhort  a  time  can  hardly  be 
luppofed  to  make  luch  Obftrudi- 
ons,  is  a  farther  Argument. 

This  Effed  may  be  imputed  to 

a  fer- 
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a  fermentative  diffolving  Hu¬ 
mour,  which  by  the  Biting,  the 
Viper  has  communicated  to  .the 
whole  Mafs  of  Blood  -}  and  which 
by  its  great  Activity  and  Power 
it  has  of  diffolving  the  Blood, 
renders  it  more  bilious  :  The 
Bile  and  the  red  part  of  the 
Blood  poflibly  differing  in  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  in  its  greater  or 
lets  Attenuation. 

Paflions  will  produce  the  fame 
Effect.  I  have  feen  a  Child’s 
Skin ,  upon  eating  of  Garden 
Nightfhade-Berries ,  ting’d  all 
over  with  yellow  ;  which  from, 
the  Cure  it  fo  readily  received, 
cannot  be  thought  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Obftrudtions. 

Thefe  Inftances  given,  encou¬ 
rage  us  to  divide  the  Jaundies  in¬ 
to  a  Difeafe  that  owes  its  Origi- 
nal  to  a  hot  as  well  as  a  cold 
Caufe,-  to  the  great  Attenuation 
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and  Fluidity  of  the  Bile,  as  well 
as  Vifcidity,  the  Author  of  Ob- 
ftru&ions. 

This  Diftin<ftion  may  be  of 
Service  to  us  in  the  Method  of 
Cure  of  the  'Jaundies  •  which,  as 
it  proceeds  from  different  Caufes, 
the  Method  of  Cure  muft  like- 
wife  be  diverfified  ;  for  other- 
wife  the  Phyficians  treating  all 
Idterical  Perfons  alike,  muft  of¬ 
tentimes  be  difappointed  of  their 
Aim. 

The  Liver,  as  it  is  a  glandu- 
fous  Body,  is  a  proper  Seat  for 
fchirrhous  Tumors  ,*  which  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Body,  are 
hard  Tumors,  refilling  any  Im~ 
predion  made  upon  them  ,-  and 
when  exquifite,  are  without  Pain, 
tho’  at  their  beginning,  before 
they  are  confirm’d,  they  will  have 
Pain.  Thefe  Tumors  frequent¬ 
ly  arife  from  the  Matter  of  them, 
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being  infenfibly,  and  in  procefs 
of  Time,  accumulated  in  the  Li¬ 
ver  ;  tho’  they  are  likewife  the 
Confluences  of  Inflammations, 
where  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
circulating  Humours  being  eva¬ 
porated,  the  remaining  thicker 
Matter  became  the  original  Caufe 
of  a  fchirrhous  Tumor  j  and  this, 
it  may  be,  in  the  very  Glands  of 
the  Liver  a  pretty  plain  In- 
fiance  of  which,  I  think,  we 
have  in  GhJfony  which  he  had 
from  Regemorter,  who,  upon  dif¬ 
fering  of  the  Body  of  one,  who, 
in  his  Life-time,  was  for  feveral 
Years  troubled  with  Brumous 
Swellings  in  his  Neck,  he  found 
his  Liver  to  be  all  over  fluff’d 
with  Glands  of  the  bignefs,  Lome 
of  a  Pea,  others  of  Beans,  which 
being  cut,  contained  nothing  li¬ 
quid  in  them  :  But,  as  in  Figure, 
fo  in  Subfiance,  they  exactly  re- 
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jfetnbled  Glands,  compounded,  as 
he  defcribes  them,  of  a  Clay- 
coloured  pituitous  Subftance. 

Thefe  Glands  had  fo  encrea- 
led  the  Bulk  and  Weight  of  the 
Liver,  that  it  was  twice  or  thrice 
as  big  as  natur 
been. 

The  Lymph  being  lometimes 
extravafated,  will  make  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Coat  of  its  own,  and  be  con¬ 
tain’d  as  it  were  in  a  Cyftis  $  and 
which,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Matter  of  the  Tu¬ 
mors,  bears  feveral  Denomina¬ 
tions. 

Thus,  if  the  Matter  be  pret¬ 
ty  much  of  the  Confidence  of 
Honey,  they  are  called  Mel’ice- 
rides :  If  it  be  ftill  coagulated 
•  into  a  harder  Subftance,  they  are 
called  Atheromata :  And  if  it 

be  yet  harder,  and  have  a  Con¬ 
fidence 


ally  it  fhould  have 
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fiftence  as  firm  as  that  of  Suet, 
they  are  called  Steatomata. 

Inftances  of  thefe  kinds  of  Tu¬ 
mors  are  to  be  met,  tho’  rare  : 
And  one  I  (hall  relate  to  you  from 
the  abovenam’d  Author,  Dr.  Ghf- 
fon,  in  his  elaborate  T reatife  of 
the  Liver,  which  is  remarkable 
enough  ,•  and  that  is  of  the  Athe¬ 
romatous  kind,  which  was  found 
in  the  convex  and  gibbous  part 
of  the  Liver  backwards,  near 
to  the  Diaphragm,  in  the  place 
where  it  is  perforated  by  the  Ve~ 
na  Cava.  The  Figure  of  it  was 
round,  and  near  as  big  as  one’s 
Fill  j  and  being  freed  from  the 
Liver,  it  weigh’d  five  Ounces, 
fix  Drachms,  and  thirteen  Grains. 
Its  Coat  or  Cyfiis  was  almoft  as 
thick  as  the  Cutis,  and  contain’d 
in  it  Matter  or  Subftances  of  two 
forts  ;  both  of  which  were  very 
thick  in  Confidence,  and  not  at 
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all  Fluid  :  One  was  tranfparenC 
like  to  Jelly,  the  other  look’d 
like  a  thick  Cream.  In  this  Bo¬ 
dy  the  Liver  was  larger  than  u- 
fiial  ,•  as  alfo  were  the  Veins  of 
the  Mefentery,  Inteftines,  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  particularly  the  Spleen. 
Which  could  only  happen  from 
the  preffure  of  this  Tumor  upon 
thecapillary  Blood- Veffels  in  the 
Liver  ,-  whereby  they  became  fo 
ftreightened,  as  not  to  be  in  a 
Condition  to  give  that  free  Con¬ 
veyance  of  the  Blood  they  do  in 
its  Circulation  3  and  which  there¬ 
fore  not  only  influenced  all  the 
Veffels  of  the  Porta  within  the 
Liver,  but  alfo  all  thofe  that  fed 
the  Porta ,  which  by  this  Stop 
given  to  the  Circulation,  diftend- 
ed  them  by  this  over-load  of 
Blood  ,*  and  which,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferv’d,  will  be  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  any  part,  where  the 
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Blood  is  brought  with  too  great 
Impetuofity,  or  in  lueh  Quanti¬ 
ties  as  it  cannot  be  carry’d  as  rea¬ 
dily  away. 

The  Liver  is  likewife  incident 
to  watry  Tumors,  call’d  Hy delu¬ 
des  |  which  are  pellucid  Bladders 
diftended  with  Serum  :  And  they 
appear  to  be  the  very  Membrane 
of  the  Liver,  railed  from  its  Sub- 
ftance  by  this  ferous  Humour. 
Thefe,  according  to  the  Liquor 
they  contain,  are  fometimes  as 
large  as  one’s  Tift ,  and  often- 
times  lefs  ;  fometimes  fewer,  and 
fometimes  more  in  Number,  and 
that  both  in  Men  as  well  as  o- 
ther  Animals.  If  thefe  by  any 
Accident  are  at  any  time  broken, 
the  Water  contained  in  them  falls 
into  the  Abdomen  ■  from  which 
a  Dropfy  muft  certainly  enfue. 

In  Sheep  that  die  of  the  Rot, 
as  it  is  generally  phras’d,  we  of¬ 
tentimes  meet  with  T umors  al~ 
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mod  peculiar  to  them  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Liver  •  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  a  Cavity  full  of 
Water,  •  and  which  likewife  con¬ 
tains  Worms  in  it. 

The  Liver  is  fingle,  and  but 
one  •  and  in  Men  but  one  con¬ 
tinuous  Body  ,•  tho’  in  Quadru¬ 
peds  and  fever al  Birds,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Lobes.  The  convex 
Superficies  of  it  is  very  fmooth, 
but  its  concave  is  more  uneven  j 
.  and  befides  that  great  Fi Bure 
where  the  Vena  Umbihcahs  enters 
it  :  And  which  has  created,  in 
my  Opinion,  that  needlefs  Difi- 
pute  about  the  Divifion  of  an  hu¬ 
man  Liver  into  Lobes.  * 

It  has  three  Sinus* s,  as  they  are 
call’d  by  home,  or  Impreflions 
made,  as  I  conceive,  by  the  parts 
it  lies  upon  •  the  largefi  of  which 
is  in  the  left  Side,  where  the  Li¬ 
ver  lies  upon  the  right  Side  of 

*  vid.  Dr.  Drake  s  Anatomy,  p.  ioo,  &c,  Edit.uk. 
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tke  Stomach,  the  Pylorus,  and  a 
part  of  the  Intejimum  Duodenum. 
The  fecond  is  in  the  right  Side 
near  the  lower  part,  and  contains 
almoft  wholly  the  Gall-bladder. 
The  third  is  in  its  upper  part, 
where  the  Vena  Cava  goes  out  of 
the  Liver.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
remarkable  Cavities  ,*  and  though 
there  are  leveral  other  Impref- 
lions  made  upon  it  by  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts,  yet  they  are  of '  that 
fmall  Confideration ,  as  not  to 
defer  ve  our  farther  Notice. 

I  think  it  may  with  Safety  be 
'affirm’d,  that  all  Animals  have 
always-  a  Liver,  and  but  one, 
notwithftanding  thefe  following 
ftrange  Hiftories,  which  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  relate  to  you,  whole-  Veraci¬ 
ties  are  not  much  to  be  rely’d  on. 

The  firft  is  from  Zacutus  Lu- 
fit  anus ,  in  his  Book  de  Prax.  Me¬ 
dic  a  Admiranday  in  the  38th  Sedti- 
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oil,  which  communicates  the  Ob~ 
fervation  of  a  Woman,  who,  up¬ 
on  Obftrudtion  of  her  Menfes, 
had  fallen  into  a  Tympany,  of 
which  {he  dy’d  •>  in  whofe  Body, 
upon  Examination,  there  was  no 
Liver  to  be  met  with,  he  fays, 
but  in  its  {lead  a  great  Mafs  of 
Flefh,  or  a  filthy  Subftance  of 
great  Bulk, extended  from  the  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Liver,  down  to  the 
Navel,  which  being  taken  out 
and  weigh’d,  the  Weight  of  it 
amounted  to  fix  and  thirty  Pounds. 

The  fecond  is  from  Skeuckmsy 
in  his  third  Book  of  Obfervati- 
ons,  and  the  fecond  Section ;  and 
that  is  of  an  Antwerp  Merchant, 
in  whofe  Body,  upon  Diffedtion, 
there  were  neither  Liver  nor 
Spleen  to  be  feen.  But  the  In- 
teflines  were  in  Subftance  altoge¬ 
ther  carnous,  and  much  more 
folid  than  the  mufcular  Flefh  ge- 
.  .  nerally 
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nerally  is.  It  was  almoft  as  firm, 
he  informs  us,  as  that  •  of  the 
Heart.  The  Vena  Cava  had  its 
rife  from  the  Inteftines,  after  the 
fame  manner  the  Vena  Porta  ufes 
to  have  in  other  Bodies.  TL  his 
Man,  in  his  Life-time,  was  very 
liable  to  Inflammations,  and  Ab- 
fceffes  in  his  Inteftines,  and  for 
lome  time  before  he  dy’d,  had 
labour’d  under  a  Dropiy. 

The  third,  Skeuckius  barely  re¬ 
lates  from  Gemma  :  And  that  is 
of  one  who  had  two  Livers.  But 
there  being  no  mention  made  of 
this  Subject’s  having  two  Gall¬ 
bladders,  two  excretory  Duds, 
two  Vena  Cava's,  and  two  Vena 
Porta's,  we  may  favourably  con¬ 
clude,  this  Author  might,  with¬ 
out  any  Pleafure  he  had  of  telling 
a  ftrange  Story,  miftake  a  Liver 
unufually  divided,  and  as  there  are 
Accidents  and  Lulus’s  in  Nature, 
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for  two  Livers.  Nor ‘might  the 

O 

Miftake  of  the  former  Anato- 
mifts  he  left,  who  from  the  odd 
and  unufual  Situation  and  Confi-. 
guration  of  the  Liver,  fancy’ d  it 
not  to  be  at  all. 

However,  it  mu  ft  be  confels’d, 
that  thefe  are  very  extraordinary 
Inftances  ;  tho’  not  concluding 
that  any  Perfons  can  live  with¬ 
out  a  Liver,  or  fome  luch  Or¬ 
gan  for  the  Separation  of  Bile. 

This  red  Colour  that  it  fhews 
it  fe if  here  to  us  with,  is  not  its 
proper  Colour,  but  is  wholly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Blood  it  has  within  it, 
winch  we  .may,  by  Injections  of 
Water,  fo  clear  it  from,  that  it 
will  become  white. 

It  is  cloathed  with  a  thin  Mem¬ 
brane,  whofe  Origin  fome  will 
have  to  be  from  the  Peritonaeum* 
But,  in  my  Opinion,  the  Perito¬ 
neum  may  be  laid  as  well  to  be 
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from  this  Membrane  }*  they  be¬ 
ing  form’d  in  the  Foetus  at  the 
fame  time.  And  farther,  when 
Chops  or  Fill ures  happen  at  any 
time  to  the  Liver,  and  that  this 
Membrane  is  broken,  Nature  ef¬ 
fects  the  Cure  by  bringing  a  new 
Skin  on  the  Lips  of  the  Wounds 
on  both  Sides  ;  the  Matter  of 
which  is  brought  by  Veil  els  of 
its  own,  and  none  belonging  to 
the  Peritoneum. 

It  may  be  feparated  from  the 
Subftance  of  the  Liver,  but  hard¬ 
ly  without  taking  fome  of  its  Sub¬ 
ftance  along  with  it. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Coat  is  to 
protect  the  Liver  again  ft  any  In¬ 
juries  that  might  be  offer’d  to  it 
by  the  neighbouring  Parts  5  and 
to  keep  it  whole,  and  together  ,• 
which  is  of  it  felf  a  Subftance  ve¬ 
ry  friable  and  brittle.  And  that 
fuch  a  Cure  was  neceffary,  rnuft 
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be  concluded,  as  well  from  die 
fafe  Paflage  its  Subftance  is  to' 
give  to  all  the  Blood,  which  is 
brought  to  it  by  the  Vena  Porta, 
from  the  Spleen,  Pancreas,  O- 
mentum,  Mefentery,  Inteftines, 
and  Stomach,  as  alio  becaufe  by 
it  are  to  "be  made  the  Separations 
of  the  Bile.  So  that,  whenever 
there  is  a  Solution  of  this  Con¬ 
tinuity,  viz.  a  Breach  made  by 
any  Accident  •,  in  this  part  the 
Bile  can  be  no  longer  feparated 
from  the  Blood,  but  mix’d  toge- 
•  ther,  muft  hag n ate. 

The  Caufes  of  thefe  Solutions 
are  either  Wounds,  Contulions, 
or  Corrofions  by  fharp  Humours 
.  Obftrudions,  of  which  beforehand 
Inflammations,  are  taken  Notice 
■  of  by  fome  Pra&itioners.  And 
fometimes  in  Wounds  and  Con- 
cuflions  of  the  Brain,  there  has 
been  found  an  Impofthume  of  the 

Liver  j 
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Liver  ,•  which  is  mention’d  by 
Job  a  Mekreen,  in  his  Obfervat. 
Medic.  Chirurgic.  Obfervat.  i. 

They  proceed  (according  to 
them)  from  thick  Flatus’s,  which 
are  kept  in  by  this  outward  Coat, 
and  fwell  and  inflate  the  Liver  • 
and  by  diftending  the  Membrane, 
create  that  Pain  complained  of 
in  this  Cafe. 

The  Dignoftkksy  to  know  this 
Difeafe  by,  they  tell  us,  are  from 
a  Swelling  in  the  right  Hypo- 
chondrium,  accompany’d  with 
very  great  Pain,  which  yet  is 
not  continual,  but  is  fometimes 
greater,  as  at  other  times  lefs  $ 
and  carries  not  that  Heavinefs  or 
Weight  along  with  it,  that  other 
Tumors  of  the  Liver  do,  and 
which,  if  prefs’d  upon  with  one’s 
Hand,  do  readily  give  way  with¬ 
out  any  Noife  or  Appearance  of 
Fluctuation,  to  give  any  Umbrage 
for  lufpe&ing  an  Abfcefs  there. 

i 

I  con- 
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I  confefs,  it  is  not  impoflible, 
but  Wind  may  be  gather’d  here, 
fo  as  to  divide  and  feparate  this 
Membrane  from  the  Subftance  of 
the  Liver,  as  well  as  ferous  Hu¬ 
mours  ,  which  is  oftentimes 
known  •  yet  probably,  they  are 
oftner  Diftenfions  ol  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  membr  anous  Parts, which 
might,  from  their  nearnefs  of  Si¬ 
tuation,  be  miftaken  for  thofe  of 
the  Liver.  For  I  don’t  recoiled: 
any  one  Inftance,  where,  upon 
Diffedion,  the  Liver  was  ever 
found  lo  inflated.  And  it  is  far¬ 
ther  own’d,  that  in  tliele  Cafes, 
the  Colour  and  Complexion  of 
the  Face  and  Skin  is  not  fo  al¬ 
ter’d,  as  it  ufually  is  in  other  Dii- 
orders  of  this  Bowel. 

The  Danger  that  muff  enfue 
from  the  Wounds  of  the  Liver, 
its  Contuflons  and  Corrofions, 
may  eafily  be  apprehended  ;  as 

•  that 


o 
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that  when  they  happen  ,  in  the 
Veffels,  they  are  dill  worfe  than 
when  in  the  Subftance  ;  tho’  for 
die  moft  part  they  are  both  to¬ 
gether  affeded.  Yet  there  are 
In  (lances  to  be  met  with,  even 
where  Wounds  have  been  cur’d ,* 
though  poftibly ,  not  one  in  a 
thoufand  can  efcape.  And  to 
this  Purpofe  Htldanus  mentions 
one  who  recover’d,  after  a  part 
of  his  Liver  had  been  cut  out 
from  the  Wound  he  had  receiv’d, 
and  where  the-  Patient  (uffer’d  ve- 
ry  levere  Symptoms.  I  could  fur- 
nidi  you  with  more  In  (lances,  but 
this  may  be  fuffident  to  (hew,  that 
the  Wounds  of  the  Liver  are  not 
always  Mortal,  as  have  been  pro¬ 
nounc’d. 

The  Figure  of  the  Liver  is 
contriv’d  the  moft  agreeably  that 
can  be,  for  the  Performance  of 
the  Actions,  and  the  Ufes  defto-n’d 

'  C) 

it  by  Nature  5  as  alio  the  moft 

accom- 
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accommodated  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  circumambient  Parts ;  other- 
wife,  where  the  Parts  contained 
are  not  fitted  to  the  Parts  con¬ 
taining,  they  muff  of  neceffity 
incommode  one  another  in  their 

A6tions  :  and  that  this  is  the 

/  « 

Contrivance  of  Nature,  to  avoid 
this  Inconvenience,  may  be  ar¬ 
gu’d  from  the  Diverfification  of 
the  Liver  in  feveral  Animals , 
which  it  fuits  to  the  Cavity  that 
contains  it,  and  beft  difpofes  it 
to  receive  the  change  it  is  to 
make,  upon  the  change  of  Pof- 
ture  in  the  Animals,  in  their  fe¬ 
veral  Actions  and  Motions. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Liver  is 
foft  and  brittle ,  excepting  the 
Veffelsand  Membranes,  and  may 
be  pretty  eafily  wafh’d  away , 
fcrap’d  or  brufh’d  from  the  V ef- 

fels  that  are  interwoven  with  it.  * 

_ *  i  _  ■  ■■  ■  "  . — — 

*  The  manner  of  doing  of  which,  may  be  feen  ip 
ttiwpcr's  Anatomy  of  Human  Bodies* 

The 
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The  Ancients  judg’d  it  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  concreted  Blood *  * 
but  Time  and  Induftry  have 
taught  us  better,  and  plainly  dif- 
cover’d  to  us,  that  its  Parenchy¬ 
ma  are  Glands  fix’d  to  the  capil¬ 
lary  Extremities  of  the  VefTels, 
or  into  which  the  importing  V ef¬ 
fels  empty  themfelves,  and  the 
Exporters  have  their  Origination 
there, to  receive  the  feveral  Pieces, 
which  by  the  Similitude  of  their 
Pores  they  are  belt  able  to  do.  It 
has  V effels  of  all  Sorts,  and  in 
great  Plenty  ,•  as  Veins,  Arteries, 

■  Nerves,  lymphatick  V  effels*,  and 
proper  excretory  Du<5ts  ,*  to  ^hidi 
fom'e  add  the  Gall-bladder,  and 
confider  it  only  as  an  Expanfiorr 
of  the  Meatus  Cyfi'tcus. 

It  has  Veins  of  two  Sorts,  and 
••  which  bear  two  different  Offices $ 

*  Vid.  Nucb* s  Adenographica  Curiofa,  and  Dr,  Drakes 
Anatomy  of  the  Liver, 

•  ,  for 
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for  the  Vena  Porta  is  an  import- 
ing  V eifel,  and  what  is  peculiar 
to  this  Bowel,  brings  Blood  to 
it  :  And  in  this  Particular,  an- 
fwers  the  End  and  Ufe  of  an  Ar¬ 
tery.  As  it  enters  into  the  Li¬ 
ver,  it  is  (Lengthened  with  ano¬ 
ther  Coat,  which  by  fome  is  call’d 
Vagina  Porta ,  others ,  Capfula 
Communis  •  and  becaufe  the  Po¬ 
ms  B'llar'ms  is  involv’d  in  it  as  well, 
as  the  Porta,  it  is  denfe  and  car- 
nous,  and  goes  along  with  it  in 

O  o  11* 

all  its  Ramifications ;  and  in  this 
refpedt  likewife  it  makes  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  an  Artery.  About  half 
an  Inch  after  its  Entrance  into 
the  Liver,  it  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  Sinus,  and  there  it  divides  it 
felf  into  five  large  Branches, 
which  difperfe  themfelves  over 
the  whole  Liver. 

Thus  this  YeHel,  in  both  its 
Extremities,  fpreads  it  felf  into 

an 
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an  infinite  Number  of  Branches. 
The  Superior,  as  is  here  defcrib’d, 
run  thro’  the  Liver,-  the  Inferior 
are  like  Roots  diftributed  thro5 

•  ■  v  f  •  t 

almoft  all  the  Parts  contain’d  in 
the  Abdomen,  viz.  Spleen,  Sto¬ 
mach,  Guts  and  Mefentery,  where 
they  take  up  the  Blood,  and  con¬ 
vey  it  to  this  Trunk  ,*  where  it  is 
farther  to  be  tranfmitted  by  thefe 
fuperior  Ramifications  to  the  Ve¬ 
na  Cava,  which  likewife  has  its 
capillary  Roots  difpers’d  all  over 
the  Liver,  and  are  correfpond- 
ing  hereto  the  Capillaries  of  the 
Porta ,  as  Veins  are  to  Arteries 
other  parts  of  the  Body. 

I  hefe  feveral  Ramifications 
make  three,  or  lometimes  more 
remarkable  Trunks,  which  like¬ 
wife  before  they  leave  the  Livef 
run  into  one  common  Trunk, 
which  prefently  after  its  Exit, 
takes  it  Courfe  through  the  Dia- 
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phragm,  and  has  the  Name  of 
the  afcending  Trunk  of  the  Pe¬ 
na  Cava. 

The  Ramifications  of  the  Ve¬ 
na  Porta  running  from  the  con¬ 
cave  Side  of  the  Liver  upwards, 
and  towards  the  Sides,  as  thofe 
of  the  Cava  taking  their  Courle 
obliquely  downwards  ^  do  -fre¬ 
quently  crols  each  other  :  But 
intermix'd  as  they  are,  if  you  fe- 
parate  the  Membrane  that  invefts 
the  Liver  from  it,  and  lcrape  a- 
way  the  Subftance  or  Parenchyma 
of  it,  fo  as  to  come  to  the  Sight 
of  their  larger.  Branches,  you 
may  eafily  diftinguilh  them  from 
one  another,  by  blowing  into  the 
great  Trunk  of  either  of  them; 
for  then  you  {hall  perceive  the 
Wind  to  dillerid  the  Branches  be¬ 
longing  to  that  Trunk  you  have 
blown  into,  without  touching  the 
other.  But  their  feveral  Branch¬ 
ings 
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ings  may  be  yet  plainer  fhewn, 
by  injecting  W  ax  into  their  great 
Trunks,  and  which  ting’d  with 
different  Colours,  gives  you  a 
plain  View  of  them.  A  Figure 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Cow- 
fier’s  Anatomy  of  Human  Bodies. 

And  here  we  are  to  take  No¬ 
tice  of  a  Paffage,  which  the  Li¬ 
ver  in  Foetus’s  has,  more  than  in 
the  adult,  and  it  is  call’d  Canahs 
Venufus ,  which  arifing  from  the 
Sinus  of  the  Porta ,  carries  a  great 
part  of  the  Blood  brought  by  the 
umbilical  Vein,  directly  in  full 
Stream  into  the  Vena' Cava  above 
the  Liver,  and  which  after  the 
Birth  for  the  moft  part  is  clos’d. 

Theie  Ramifications  fhoot 
themfelves  into  Capillaries  fo 

i 

extremely  llender,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  to  be  difcover’d  by 
the  Eye,., or  by  any  other  help, 
that  has  been  yet  thought  of, 

E  *  which 
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which  has  occalion’d  great  Dif¬ 
ficulties  about  the  manner  of  the 
Blood’s  circulating  through  this 
Bowel. 

Some  maintain  thefeV effels  to  be 
united  by  an  Anaftomqfis ,  and  that 
the  Vena  Cava j  viz.  the  Branches 
of  this  Vein  are  continuous  to 
thofeof  the  Porta ;  this  Structure, 
they  think,  is  as  reafonably  to  be 
fuppos’d  here,  as  it  is  to  be  de- 
monftrated  by  Autopfy ,  by  the 
help  of  Microfcopes  in  feveral 
parts  of  Animals  ,•  and  that  Ob¬ 
jection,  that  if  thefe  Blood- Ve'f- 
fels  are  thus  united,  there  can  be 
no  Separation  made  of  the  Bile, 
l  think,  may  be  eafily  fatisfy’d, 
by  conceiving  that  the  Roots  of 
the  biliary  Dudts  have  their  Ori¬ 
gination  ail  along  the  Sides  of 
the  capillary  V effels  of  thofe 
V  eins.  | 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Liver  then  being 
Suppos’d  to  be  wholly  vafcular, 
its  Glands  are  to  be  confider’d 
as  lo  many  innumerable  little 
Grape-like  Circurrivolutions  of 
Veflels,  which  like  fo  many 
fmall  ty’d  Bottoms  of  Thread 
wound  up  carefully  and  conve¬ 
niently  together,  have  all  along 
in  their  Paffages  and  Channels, 
an  infinite  Number  of  biliary 
Veffels  opening  with  their  little 
Mouths  into  them,  there  to  im¬ 
bibe  the  Bile  in  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  which  by  a  Simi¬ 
litude  "ofParts,  and  Configuration 
of  Pores,  they  are  enabled  by  Na¬ 
ture  to  do  ,*  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Chyle  is  taken  into  the 
La6teals  from  the  Inteftines. 

But  fuppofing  thefe  Convolu¬ 
tions  of  Veffels  to  be  the  only 
Glands,  and  the  very  Texture  of 
the  Liver :  And  that  in  this  long 

E  2  •  T  ra£t 
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Trad  of  V effels,  there  is  fuffi- 
cient  Opportunity  given  for  the 
biliary  VefTels,  which  are  all  a- 
long  affix’d  to  their  Sides,  to  take 
in  the  Bile  from  the  Blood  •  there 
will  Bill  remain  this  Difficulty  to 
account  foiyws.  the  TaBe  the  Li¬ 
ver  has.  For  cleanfe  it  as  free 
as  you  can  from  all  the  circula¬ 
ting  Humours  it  contains,  it  will 
Bill  be  of  a  different  TaBe  from 
that  of  any  other  Gland,  or  glan- 
dulous  part  of  the  Body  •  which 
feems  to  argue  it  to  me,,  to  be  of 
a  different  SubBance  and  fo,  that 
different  Glands  have  different 
SubBances :  For  if  Glands  con- 
'  fiBed  ofVeffels  only,  VIZ.  Veins, 
Arteries,  and  Nerves,  with  their 
excretory  Duds  ,•  thefe  Veliels 
being  all  alike  of  the  fame  TaBe, 
in  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  the 
Glands  being  freed  from  their 
Juices,  muB  needs  be  fo  too,  the 

con- 
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contrary  whereof  is  manifeft ;  and 
fo  we  rnuil  conclude  them  to  be 
conflituted  of  peculiar  Sub  fiances 
different  from  the  Veffels,  which 
offer  themfelves  with  their  parti¬ 
cular  Taftes. 

Therefore,  I  am  prevail’d  up¬ 
on  to  think,  that  thefe  Glands 
that  make  up  this  peculiar  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Liver,  are  affix’d  to 
the  Extremities  of  the  Ramifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Vena  Porta,  as  was 
before  allowed,  &c.  Thefe  Glands 
(according  to  the  elaborate  Mal~ 
pigh'ms)  have  fix  Superficies  like 
a  Die  and  which  he  fays  are 
much  more  confpicuous  in  Fifh, 

-  and  the  more  imperfed:  Animals, 
than  in  Men. 

Thefe  Glands  hanging  like 
Grapes  upon  a  Bunch  to  the  Vef¬ 
fels,  make  as  it  were  fo  many  lit¬ 
tle  Lobes,  which  are  all  cloath’d 
with  their  proper  Membranes. 

.E  3  0  Thefe 
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Thefe  I  take  to  be  the  Medium 
between  the  importing  and  ex¬ 
porting  V effels ;  and  that  by  the 
Interpolation  of  thefe,  the  Im¬ 
porters  transfufe  their  Liquor  in¬ 
to  the  Exporters.  How  this  Se¬ 
paration  is  made,  fhall  be  the 
Conhderation  of  another  Place. 

Notwithftanding  the  Vena  Por¬ 
ta  does  the  Office  of  an  Artery, 
in  bringing  Blood  to  the  Liver, 
it  has  an  Artery  of  its  own,  which 
arifes  from  the  Coeliack,  and  is 
call'd  the  hepatick  Artery. 

In  Men  it  is  very  confiderable, 
and  bears  Proportion  to  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  the  Poms  b  'dar  'ms  ■  but 
in  Quadrupeds  it  is  Hot  fo  large : 
And  the  reafon  of  it  may  be, 
that  the  Pena  Cava  being  plac'd 
more  horizontally  in  their  Li¬ 
ver,  it  does  not  fo  much  require 
the  Affiftance  of  the  arterial  Im- 
pulfe,  diredly  to  carry  the  Blood 
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forward  in  its  Circulation  •  where¬ 
as  in  Man,  the  afcending  Trunk 
of  the  V ma  Cava,  in  his  upright 
Pollute ,  being  perpendicular, 
mull  of  Confequence  Hand  in 
need  of  a  greater  Impetus  to  do  it.* 
It  has  Nerves  from  that  fupe- 
rior  Plexus  of  the  Abdomen, 
which  Willis  calls  the  Hepatick, 
and  arifes  from  fmall  T wigs  of 
the  intercoftal  Trunk  of  the  right 
Side.  From  this  Plexus  a  great 
Bundle  of  Fibres  which  take  their 
Courfe  towards  the  Liver,  and 
enfolds  the  Artery  like  a  Net,  on 
purpofe,  as  is  thought  by  fome, 
to  give  a  check  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  if  it  fhould  chance  at 
any  time  to  be  too  impetuous. 

Thele  Nerves  fupply  the  Liver 
with  animal  Spirits,  which  if  they 
do  not  promote  by  their  Mixture, 

the  Separation  that  is  to  be  made 

--  ■ — - — - —  _ 

*  Vid.  Dr,  Drake's  Anatomy, 

E  4  there^ 
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there,  they  at  lead  give  the  ne~ 
cefTary  Life  and  Vigour  to  the 
Membranes  and  Ve dels  of  it, 
which  being  thus  preferv’d  in 
their  Tone,  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  their  Parts ,  without 
which  they  could  not  do  it ;  no, 
nor  fo  much  as  receive  any  Nou- 
rifhment. 

The  Liver  abounds  with  a  great 
Plenty  or  Lymphte-Duds,  which 
are  dilcernible  enough  in  mod 
Bodies  that  come  under  our  In- 
fpedion  :  But  in  fome  they  are 
much  more  fo,  than  in  others. 

Malptghms ,  defrous  to  make 
the  Liver  a  conglomerate  Gland, 
and  which  then  he  thought  fhould 
have  but  one  excretory  Dud, 
could  not  think  them  to  take 
their  Original  from  the  Subdance 
of  the  Liver  it  felf,  but  from 
thole  conlpicuous  conglobate 
Glands  only,  which  difcover 

them- 
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themfelves  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Liver,  under  the  Capfula ,  in  the 
place  where  the  Porta  and  Poms 
bilanus  enter  it  ;  from  whence 
taking  their  Courfe  diredtly  along 
the  Mefentery,  they  open  them¬ 
felves  into  the  Receptaculum  Ch<yti. 

But  the  contrary,  I  think,  may 
be  readily  made  appear ;  and  that 
thefe  Lymphse-Dudts  have  their 
Original  from  the  Subftance  of 
the  Liver  all  over  it :  No  Part 
which  receives  Nourilhment,  can 
be  without  them ;  which,  I  p re¬ 
lume,  will  not  be  deny’d  of  the 
Liver. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  let 
us  conlider  the  Method  Nature 
follows  in  the  Diftribution  of  the 
Nourilhment  of  our  Bodies  }  for 
which  great  End  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  feems  principally 
to  have  been  inftituted  ;  for  by 
this  Means  the  nutritious  Parts, 


toge- 
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together  with  the  reft  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  Mafs,  are  carry ’d  to  all 
the  parts  of  our  Body. 

The  ferous  Part  of  thefe  cir¬ 
culating  Humours,  is  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them  •  and  in  refpedt 
to  the  nutritious  Parts  of  the 
Blood  is  their  Vehicle,  and  keeps 
them  fufficiently  diluted  for  their 
Conveyance  to  the  refpedlive 
Parts  :  which  when  it  has  there 

j 

firftfor  their  Nourifhment,  it  re¬ 
turns  again  to  the  Blood  by  the 
Lymphaticks. 

Thus  the  lymph  or  ferous  Part 
of  the  Blood,  to  digrefs  a  little, 
is  of  great  Confideration  •  and 
obtains  various  Ufes,  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  Glands  in 
the  Body,  where  it  is  feparated. 

That  Separation  made  of  it  by 
the  Glands  of  the  ‘Mouthy  Sto¬ 
mach,  Inteftines,  and  Pancreas, 
ferve  to  macerate,  digeft ,  and 
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diffolve  our  Food,  and  to  extra<5fe. 
as  it  were  the  nutritious,  gelati¬ 
nous  parts  of  the  Aliments,  with 
which  by  their  Vehicle,  they  are 
taken  into  the  La&eals  by  that 
way  to  be  convey’d  to  the  Blood, 
and  fo  to  all  parts  of  the  Body, 
and  confequently  to  the  Liver  ; 
which  when  they  are  difpos’d  by 
the  Lymph  for  its  Nourifhment, 
being  thus  depauperated,  return 
again  to  the  Blood,  and  is  received 
in  all  parts  of  the  Body  by  pro¬ 
per  V elfels ,  call’d  Lymphatick , 
there  to  receive  new  Impreffions. 

This  being  granted,  we  may 
fafely  conclude,  that  no  parts  of 
the  Body  that  receive  Nourilh- 
ment,  can  be  without  them  •  and 
confequently  the  Liver  through¬ 
out  its  Subftance  muft  have  them. 
But  to  fuppofe  this  Separation  is 
to  be  made  by  conglobate  Glands 
alone^  is  not  fo  necelTary,  as  the 

late 
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late  worthy  Author  feems  to  hint. 
For  thefe  Lymphaticks  that  re¬ 
turn  their  Lymph  to  the  Blood 
from  the  Limbs,  do  not  difcover 
to  have  their  Origin  from  any 
near  the  Glands ,•  and  I  think  it  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  thin¬ 
ner  Parts  of  this  Fluid  may  drain 
away  from  thofe  thicker  nutritious 
Parts,  which  it  has  left  fix’d  in 
the  Pores  of  the  Parts  for  their 
Nourifhment,  and  be  taken  in  at 
theRoots  of  thefeLymphse-Du6ts, 
which  afterwards  running  into 
.larger  Branches,  and  make  thofe 
Trunks  which  are  confpicuous 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Liver. 

I  mull  confefs,  the  extreme  Ca¬ 
pillaries  of  thefe  Vellels,  are  not 
to  be  prov’d  by  Autopfiyy  no  more 
than  thofe  of  the  Veins  and  Ar¬ 
teries  are  :  But  if  we  compare 
thefe  confpicuous  lymphatic  Vef- 
fels?  with  Blood-Velfels  of  the 

fame 
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fame  iize,  and  confider  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Capillaries  that  mull  meet 
together,  before  they  conftitute 
Trunks  of  that  bignefs  •  we  may 
be  eafily  led  into  a  Notion,  that 
the  Capillaries  of  thefe  Lympha- 
ticks  likewife  are  fufficient  in 
Number  to  have  overfpread  the 
whole  Subftance  of  the  Liver,  or 
rather  from  their  Number  that 
they  muft  have  done  fo,  to  be 
able  to  have  conftituted  Y elfels 
of  that  -hze. 

The  Gall-bladder  is  a  mem¬ 
branous  Velfel  or  a  Cavity  of  the 
fhape  of  a  Pear,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  hollow  Side  of  the  Liver, 
on  the  right  Side,  and  under  the 
thickeft  part  of  it  •  where  it  forms 
it  felf  a  Cavity  to  lodge  in.  That 
Part  which  hangs  without  the  Li¬ 
ver,  refts  upon  the  right  Side  of 
the  Stomach,  and  Colon,  which 
it  often  dyes  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

V  It 
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It  is  divided,  into  its  Fundus  or* 
Bottom,  and  Cervix  or  Neck. 

The  Neck  is  much  the  narrower 

«  * 

part,  and  is  wrinkled  in  its  infide 
to  hinder  the  too  hafty  defcent  of 
the  Bile. 

The  Bottom  is  larger  and  wi¬ 
der,  and  is  that  part  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Bile,  and  which  it  ge¬ 
nerally 'tindures  with  its  Colour. 

As  to  its  Bulk,  it  is  very  fel- 
dom  the  fame  in  different  Sub- 

i 

]ed:s.  Its  Bottom,  extended  with 
Bile  in  Figure  and  Bulk,  pret¬ 
ty  much  refembles  a  fmall  Hen’s 
Egg,  which  contracting  it  felf 
into  a  harrow  Neck,  is  continu’d 
to  the  Meatus  Cyjhcus.  But  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  Figure  the  fame  in  all 
Bodies  •  for  in  fome  it  is  long¬ 
er  and  narrower,  and  in  others 
fhorter  and  broader. 

It  is  fix’d  to  the  Liver  both  by 
Veflels  and  Membranes,  viz.  by 

.  the 
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the  common  Membrane,  and  by 
a  Procefs  of  the  Capfula  that  in¬ 
volves  the  Poms  btlarms ,  and 
Porta. 

Befides  thefe  Membranes,  fome 
Anatomifts  will  have  the  Gall¬ 
bladder  to  confift  of  three  pro¬ 
per  Coats. 

The  firft  and  outmoft  which 
they  call  the  vafcular  one  5  the 
fecond  is  mufcular,  which  they 
defcribe  to  confift  of  two  Orders 
of  Fibres  :  The  third,  which  is 
the  inmoft,  they  look  upon  to 
be  nervous,  after  the  Texture  of 
the  Stomach.  But  whatever  might 
lead  thefe  Inquirers  into  this  Mis¬ 
take,  I  prefiime  it  may  be  made 
appear,  that  its  Texture  is  not 
according  to  their  Defcription, 
by  ocular  Demonftration  •  for 
upon  Examination  of  it  by  aMi- 
crofcope,  we  find  it  to  be  com¬ 
pos’d  of  two  Membranes  only  - 

with 
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with  a  fpongy  veficular  Subfiance 
between  them.  Thefe  Mem¬ 
branes,  like  two  Walls,  protect 
this  middle  Subfiance  contain’d 
within  them,  and  which  confifls 
of  an  infinite  Number  of  Rami¬ 
fications  of  V effels,  running  along 
the  length  of  the  Gall-bladder, 
and  as  it  were  between  Mem¬ 
branes  lamellated,  as  I  had  an 
Opportunity  of  difcovering  with 
a  Microfcope,  in  a  piece  of  the 
Gall-bladder  dry’d,  which  before 
had  been  blown  up  with  Wind. 

Thefe  Velfels ,  without  Difi- 
pute,  terminate  into  thofe  Glands 
that  ferve  for  the  Separation  of  the 
mucous  into  that  Vi  feus  which  is 
to  defend  the  inward  Membrane 
againfl  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bile. 

This  then  being  the  Structure 
of  the  Gall-bladder, ,  it  is  plain, 
that  it  is  paffive  in  its  Evacuati¬ 
ons,  and  that  they  principally  de- 
1  pend 
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pend  upon  the  Preffure  of  the 
neighbouring  Parts. 

The  Gall-bladder  has  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves, 
and  Lymphx-Duds,  and  Gall- 
Duds.  The  Veins  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Porta.  There  are 
two  of  them,  and  are  therefore 
call’d  Cyflica  Gemellse.  The  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Nerves  it  has  from  the 
hepatick  Veffels. 

As  the  Veins  make  their  Exit, 
the  Arteries  and  Nerves  enter  in¬ 
to  the  Bladder  about  its  Neck, 
which  from  thence  running  along 
towards  the  bottom,  become  more 
and  more  divided,  fending  plen¬ 
tifully  every  where  Branches  all 
along  the  Circumference  of  the 
Bladder. 

The  Lymphte-Du&s  run  along  ’ 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Bladder 
to  the  Neck,  where  they  join  in¬ 
to  one  Trunk. 

.P  The 
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The  Gall- V eifels  belonging  to 
it,  are  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  Inch  as 
bring  the  Bile  to  it,  and  fuch  as 
carry  it  away. 

The  Veffels  of  the  firft  kind 
have  their  Original  from  the  Li¬ 
ver  ■  fome  of  which  probably 
come  diredly  to  the  Bladder  from 
the  refpedive  Glands,  whilft  o- 
thers,  as  may  be  prov’d,  open 
into  the  Hepatick-Dud. 

Ghjfon  has  long  ago  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  a  very  remarkable  Gall- 
Dud,  which  enters  into  the  Ve~ 
jicula  Felhs  at  its  Neck,  by  that 
oart  where  it  abounds  with  Wrin¬ 
kles.  This  Trunk,  fays  he,  tho5 
it  be  final  1,  and  fcarce  by  a  hun¬ 
dredth  part  fo  big  as  the  Poms 
bilarms  ,•  yet  it  diftributes  its 
Branches  and  capillary  Roots, 
thro’  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Li¬ 
ver,  and  feems  to  have  a  Branch 
*  *  • 

of  the  Porta  accompanying  it. 
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as  well  as  the  Poms  bilanus  has  * 
which  it  is  hard  to  difting-uifh  it 

O 

from,  any  otherwife  than  that  it 
takes  its  Courle  towards  the  Gall¬ 
bladder. 

He  farther  adds,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  its  Infertion  here, 
as  is  that  of  the  Ureters  into  the 
urinary  Bladder ;  but  may  be  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  of  that  ipongy  Pro¬ 
tuberance,  which  is  to  be  difco- 

♦ 

ver’d  near  the  Meatus  Cyfkkus  * 
and  which  he  thinks  does  the 
Office  of  a  Valve,  and  hinders 
the  return  of  the  Bile. 

This  worthy  Author  farther 
owns,  that  he  has  difcover’d  two 
of  them  fometimes  ;  but  this  he 
thinks  to  be  only  Lufus  Nature. 

In  this  Vtfcus  are  feveral  Duds 
that  open  themfelves  both  into 
the  Veficula  Felhs  near  its  Neck, 
and  alfo  into  the  Meatus  Cyfti- 
cus . 

t 
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This  I  have  plainly  feen  in  an 
Ox's  Gall-bladder,  by  tying  the 
Meatus  Cyftkus  near  to  that  part, 
where  it  unites  it  felf  to  the  Po- 
rus  bilarms^  fo  clofe,  that  no  Wind 
can  pafs.  that  way  ;  for  then  by 
blowing  into  the  Hepatick-Dud, 
you  (hall  prefently  fee  the  Blad¬ 
der  inflated.  And  farther,  if  you 
lay  open,  with  your  Incifion- 
Knife,  the  Bladder  ,  together 
with  the  Meatus  Cyftkus ,  to  the 
Ligature,  you  {hall  find  upon 
blowing,  the  Wind  to  vent  it  felf 
by  feveral  Mouths,  both  into  the 
Veficula  Fellis ,  and  the  Meatus 
Cyfttcus  i  and  which  plainly 
proves,  as  was  before  taken  No¬ 
tice  of,  a  Communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Ducius  Hepatic  us ,  and 
tliofe  of  the  Hejicula  Felhs. 

Thefe  Duds  are  fo  very  Ben¬ 
der,  that  1  have  not  been  able 
my  felf,  or  ever  heard  any  that 

-  .  were 
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were  to  injed  them  with  Wax, 
or  any  other  thing  that  would 
more  plainly  difcover  them  to  us ; 
but  I  think,  from  the  foregoing 
Experiment ,  their  Exiftence  is 
clearly  evinced ,•  and  which  then 
may  be  fuppos’d  to  receive  Bile 
by  their  capillary  Roots,  as  thole 
of  the  P  or  us  hilarius  do,  in  or¬ 
der  to  convey  them  to  the  Vefi- 
eula  Fellisy  there  to  be  reported 
for  the  Purposes  ot  the  Animal 
CEconomy,  according  to  the  In- 

ftitution  of  Nature. 

From  their  Office,  there  has 
been  the  Denomination  of  He- 
patick-cyftick-Duds  given  them. 
The  Duds  that  carry  away  the 
Bile  both  from  the  Gall-bladder 
and  Liver,  {hall  be  given  there, 
and  are  call'd  the  Hepatick- 
Dud,  and  the  Meatus  Cyjlicus. , 
and  the  DuBus  Communis  Choledo- 
chm. 

F  3 
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The  Hepatick-Dud:  ariles  from 
the  Liver  in  feveral  Branches  or 
Roots,  where  taking  its  Courfe 
without  the  Liver,  it  meets  with 
another  Du.d:,  which  is  that  now 
mention’d,  and  is  call’d  the  Mea¬ 
tus  Cyfiicus ,  which  coming  from 
the  Gall-bladder,  about  two  Inch¬ 
es  (the  fame  diftance  that  the  He¬ 
patick-Dud:  is  from  the  Liver)  it 
is  join’d  to  it  ,*  where  from  the 
Office  it  bears,  both  in  refped: 
to  the  Liver  and  Gall-bladder,  it 
takes  another  Name,  and  is  call’d 
the  Ductus  Communis  Choledochus , 
or  common  Dud:  ,•  which  is  the 
third  Dud:  mention’d,  and  is  far¬ 
ther  carry’d  to  the  Duodenum ,  or 
Jejunum ,  where  it  is  inferted  ob  - 
liquely  into  one  of  thefe  Inteftines 
about  four  or  five  Fingers  breadth 
from  the  Pylorus  at  the  fame  place, 
where  thePancreatick-Dud:  opens 
it  lelf  into  the  Inteftines  often¬ 


times. 
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times.  By  this  oblique  Infertion, 
and  by  the  fpongy  Protuberance 
of  its  Mouth,  which  feems  to  have 
the  ufeofa  Sphindter-Mufcle,  the 
Regurgitation  of  the  Bile  to  the 
Liver  is  prevented. 

The  Hepatick-Dudt,  and  the 
Vena  Porta  run  along  together 
thro’  the  whole  Liver,  and  be¬ 
ing  inverted  with  one  common  • 
Coat,  the  larger  Branches  of  it 
with  the  larger  of  the  Porta ,  as 
the  fmaller  with  thofe  of  the 
fmaller,  they  feem  as  if  they 
were  but  one  Velfel  *  yet  upon 
Examination,  they  are  eafily  di- 
ftinguifhable  :  •  For  the  biliary 
Duets  are,  all  along  in  their  Ra¬ 
mifications,  much  lefs  than  thofe 
of  the  Porta ,  and  are  like  wife 
ting'd  with  Yellow  from  the  Bile ' 
which  they  carry  •  and  are  to  be 
feeji  by  blowing  into  the  Poms 
.b  'darmsy  and  Drill  plainer,  without 

F  4  any 
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any  Difpute,  to  be  (hewn,  by  in¬ 
jecting  Wax  into  them,  as  is  here 
to  be  fedn. 

We  meet  with  Stones  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  Bladder,  which  are  much 
lighter,  and  more  Ipongy  than 
thole  of  the  urinary  Bladder,  and 
will  fwim  above  Water  ;  which 
lometimes  lying  in  the  Neck  of 
the  Gall-bladder,  obftruCt  the 
Hepatick  DuCts  opening  into  it, 
and  by  that  means  prevent  the 
import  of  Bile  into  it,  and  caufes 
an  incurable  Jaundice.  In  which 
Cafes  it  has  been  obferv’d,  that 
the  Bladder  has  been  full  of  a  Li¬ 
quor,  that  has  not  had  the  leaft 
Tafte  of  Bile,  and  which  we  may 
reafonably  think  to  have  been  the 
Matter  feparated  by  the  Glands  of 
the  Veficula  before  fpoken  of. 

Having  deferib’d  the  Liver  at 
large,  with  the  V eifels  belong 
ing  to  it. 

'  '  .  'I 
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offers  it  felf  to  our  Confiderati- 
on,  is  its  Office  and  Fun&ion, 
which  is  evidently  the  Separation 
of  the  Bile  from  the  Blood.  But 
how  this  Bile  is  feparated,  is  a 
Difficulty  worth  our  inquiring 
into.  To  folve  this,  fome  have 
imagin’d  it  to  be  done  ,  by  the 
help  of  Fermentation  ;  whilft 
others  think  it  may  be  brought 
to  pa/s  Mechanically,  without  the 
A  ffi  fiance  of  any  Ferment,  pure¬ 
ly  by  thedmpeliing,  progreflive, 
and  inteftine  Motion  of  the  Blood  * 
where  the  Glands  of  the  Liver, 
with  their  importing  and  export¬ 
ing  Veffels  opening  into  them, 
like  Sieves  o-r  Filters,  give  Pafi- 

o  ■>  O 

fage  only  to  its  bilious  Parts,  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Configuration  of 
their  Pores,  and  the  Conformity 
of  the  Moleculas  of  the  Bile  that 
is  to  pafs  thro5  them. 

JL  ’*  -K 
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They  that  cannot  look  upon 
thefe  Glands  to  be  merely  Paflive, 
but  that  they  contain  fomething 
of  a  fermentative  Nature  in  them, 
by  which  the  circulating  Hu¬ 
mours,  as  they  run  thro5  them, 
are  fo  alter’d,  as  to  become  better 
difpos’d ,  for  quitting  its  bilious 
Parts  j  arc  mov’d  to  it  from  a  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  clofe  Union  by 
which  thofe  bilious  Parts  adhere 
to  thofe  of  the  Blood  in  the  Por¬ 
ta  ;  which  is  not  by  Simple  Con¬ 
tact  only,  and  fo  eafily  Separa¬ 
ble,  as  Bodies  (lightly  mix’d  are. 

This  they  think  to  be  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  Tafte  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Porta,  which  -has  not  the 

lead  of  that  ot  Bile  in  it  ;  and 

*  • 

which  after  Separation’,  will,  if 
.remix’d  to  that  or  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity,  tho’  but  a  few  Drops,  fen- 
hbiy  communicate  its  Tafte.  to  it. 
This,  as  it  argues  a  Superficial 
■4"4  I  s;):  .  .  ■  Mix- 
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Mixture  only  here,  lo  it  proves  * 
a  dole  Union  of  it  with  the  reft 
of  the  circulating  Humours  in  the 
Porta ,  where  by  it  is  as  it  were  loft. 

This  they  enforce,  by  urging, 
that  the  Blood  has  longer  time 
to  make  its  Circulation  in,  thro’ 
the  Liver,  than  in  other  Parts  ,• 
it  being  not  fo  much  accelerated 
by  the  dired  rapid  Motion  of  the 
arterial  Blood  in  its  full  Force,  as 
it  is  in  the  Kidneys,  and  other 
Organs  of  Separation,  and  con- 
fequently  more  fubjed  to  Ob-, 
ftrudions,  from  whence  proceeds 
moft  commonly  a  Jaundice  •  for 
the  Arteries  are  few,  in  refped  to 
the  importing  V eins.  This  Circu¬ 
lation  they  look  upon  to  be  a  great 
Contrivance  in  Nature,  to  give 
fufficient  Time  and  Opportunity 
for  the  Ferment  to  operate  in, 
and  deftroy  this  clofe  Connedion. 

But  however  plaufible  this  O- 
pinion  may  feem,  and  that  Fer- 

.  mentations 
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*  mentations  are  able  to  bring  thefe 
and  greater  Changes  in  the  Blood; 
and  that  the  {lender  Capillaries 
of  the  Veffels  and  Glands  are 
fuitable  and  proper  Places  tor  this 
Ferment  to  perform  its  Opera¬ 
tion  in,  as  the  flower  Progress  of 

J  C-' 

the  Blood  in  them  gives  T  ime : 
Yet  it  will  {till  remain  as  difficult 
to  account  for,  how  the  Liver 
came  by  this  Ferment.  And  ei¬ 
ther  it  mu  ft  make  it  it  felf,  or  be 
ferv’d  with  it  elfewhere.  This 
daft,  way  I  know  not,  that  it  is 
offer’d  at  by  any,  there  being  not 
the  leaft  Difcovery  made  of  any 
fuch  importing  Veffels  as  might 
convey  it  thither. 

That  the  Liver  ferves  it  felf 
with  this  Ferrtient,  is  not  more 
probable.  For  befides,  that  the 

•  Difficulty  would  be  no  lefs  to  fhew 

how  even-  that  was  made  here  ; 

it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
1  .  peculiar 
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peculiar  Juice' to  be  met  with  ■ 
no  Organs  for  the  Separation  of 
any  fuck  Liquor  (the  Bile  except¬ 
ed,  which  is  the  Matter  in  Quef- 
tion  how  it  is  feparated)  are  to 
be  feen.  And  farther,  the  Tafte 
of  the  nlandulous  Subftance  of  the 

D  b 

Liver,  which  is  not  at  all  difagree- 
able,  if  cleans’d  from  the  Liquor 
in  the  excretory  Dudts,  viz.  the 
Bile  it  felf,  (hews  there  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  contain’d  in  them. 
On  the  other  fide,  they  that 
endeavour  to  explain  this  Sepa¬ 
ration  mechanically,  and  who 
iuppofe  the  Affiftance  of  a  Fer¬ 
ment  not  neceffary,  feem  not  to 
labour  under  luch  a  Neceflity  of 
fuppofing  Improbabilities.  Nay, 
the  Mechanifm  of  this  Bowel, 
feems  extremely  to  encourage  us 
to  this  Explication.  Here  is  the 
Vena  Porta  branching  it  felf  into 
very  Bender  Capillaries  5*  a  pa- 
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renchy matrons  Subftance,  or  Fi¬ 
bre-like  Texture  of  the  Liver. 
Here  are  Mouths  of  exporting 
Duds  opening  into  them,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Pores,  to  receive  their  Li¬ 
quors  proportion'd  to  them.  And 
here  is  the  circular  and  inteftine 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  with  a 
farther  Vis  Motiva  of  that  of  the 
Compredion  of  the  Abdomen  in 
Inlpiration,  before  taken  Notice 
of,  to  drive  thefe  different  Juices 
into  their  proper  Pores.  And 
hence  it  is  that  Emeticks  are  fo 
ferviceable  in  a  Jaundice. 

®  To  prepare  you  with  our  No¬ 
tion  of  it,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  take  here  into  our  Confidera- 
tion  ,  the  Fluidity  of  Liquors, 
which  leem  to  confifl  in  the 
adtiial  Divifion  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Fluid  ,•  which  taken  by  them- 
felves,  are  no  more,  than  fmall, 
hard,  and  figur’d  Moleculas ;  and 

l  O  ? 

which  being  join’d  in  a  Body, 

are 
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are  only  contiguous  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  being  of  luitable  Su¬ 
perficies,  are  fo  free  and  fit  for 
Motion,  that  they  are  perpetual¬ 
ly  changing  Places,  as  we  fee 
from  the  ready  Mixture  of  ma¬ 
ny  Things  put  to  them. 

The  different  Confidence , 
Structure ,  Configuration ,  and 
Motion  of  thefe  Moleculas  that 
compound  the  particular  Fluid, 
conftitute  their  different  Natures 
and  Properties.  Thus  the  Mole¬ 
culas  that  make  up  the  Body  of 
Matter,  are  Homogeneous,  and 
li  kc  to  themfelves,  yet  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  Oil. 

Now,  if  at  any  time  two  Fluids 
of*  a  different  Nature  are  mix’d 
together  -  and  their  Parts  are  fo  ac¬ 
commodated, asbut  barely  to  touch 

one  another,  the  Mixture  which 
arifes  from  them,  may  very  well 
be  compar’d  to  that  of  folid  Bo¬ 
dies 
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dies  being  jumbled  and  mix’d  to¬ 
gether  •  and  which  becaufe  we 
lee  may  be  ealily  leparated  again 
by  lifting,  fo  may  mix’d  Liquors 
by  Filtration  ,•  which  may  reafon- 
ably  be  thought  to  be  brought 
to  pals  much  after  the  lame  way, 
viz.  by  the  Structure  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  as  the  Separation  of  the 
hard  Bodies  were  by  that  of  the 
Sieve  ,•  whereby  the  Figures  of 
the  Moleculas  of  the  Fluid  are 
fo  adapted  to  the  Figure  of  the 
Pores,  thro’  which  they  are  to 
pals,  that  they  can  receive  luch 
alone 5  and  all  others, as  notable 
to  enter,  mult  be  excluded. 

This  Mechanifm  may  be  ealily 
conceiv’d  to  difpofe  of  the  Parts 
of  Fluids,  fo  loofely  join’d,  after 
that  manner :  But  when  the  Mole¬ 
culas  conftituting  a  Fluid  are 
heterogeneous ,  yet  con  fill  of 
Parts  lo  clofely  united,  that,  in 

refpedt 
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xefped:  of  their  Superficies,  they 
are  homogeneous,  there  feems  to 
be  fomething  forcible  and  vio¬ 
lent  •  fiich  as  fome  Ferment  or 
other  to  break  this  clofe  Tex¬ 
ture.  This  then  lies  upon  us  to 
fhew,  that  the  Liver,  by  its  Struc¬ 
ture,  is  able  to  effedt  this  Change 
in  the  united  heterogeneous  Parts 
in  the  Blood,  without  any  Fer¬ 
mentation. 

T o  make  this  the  more  obvious, 
we  are  to  confider  the  mechani¬ 
cal  Progrels  that  Ferments  make 
in  dilfolving  the  Bodies  they  are 
mix’d  with.  And  they  are,  I 
think,  acknowledg’d  on  all  Hands 
to  effedt  it,  by  inlinuating  them- 
felves  into  the  Pores  of  the  Parts 
of  the  mix’d  Body  -  where  they, 
like  Wedges,  being  farther  dri¬ 
ven  by  fome  impelling  Caufes, 
do  cleave  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
Parts  they  have  infinuated  them- 

G  Pelves 
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felves  into  ;  and  after  that  man- 
ner,  intirely  deftroy  their  Uni¬ 
on.  But  a  larger  Time  and  Space 
is  always  thought  neceffary  for 
Ferments  to  ad  their  Parts  in  ; 
than  the  Time  of  the  Circulati¬ 
on  of  the  Blood  thro5  the  Liver, 
and  the  very  (lender  Capillaries 
of  the  Blood- VelTels  will  allow 
of,  as  was  before  obierv’d.  On 
the  other  Side ,  if  the  Blood, 
with  the  Bile,  tho5  in  ftrid  Uni¬ 
on,  without  any  (uch  additional 
Ferment,  be  driven  with  (uffici- 
ent  Force  into  the  Subftance  of 
thefe  Sieve-like  Glands  ,  where 
the  Mouths  of  the  exporting 
VelTels  likewife  have  their  Ori¬ 
ginations  •  and  which,  in  a  found 
State,  are  eafily  (up pos’d  not  to 
give  way,  or  alter  in  the  Confi¬ 
guration  of  their  Pores,  its  Tex¬ 
ture  may  be  broken  into ,  for 

the  Mouths  of  the  different  Ex- 

# 
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porters  to  receive  the  Parts  /lik¬ 
able  to  them.  Nay,  farther,  can 
it  not  be  apprehended,  that  this 
impulfive  Force,  by  which  the 
Blood  is  driven  thro’  the  Liver, 
is  fudicient  to  force  the  pro  per 
Parts  into  the  Mouths  of  the 
feveral  Exporters,  and  where  in 
a  manner  like  melted  Metals, 
they  are  oblig’d  to  take  the  Form 
of  the  Mould  they  are  call  in  j 
fo  that  as  Ferments,  by  their 
Wedge-like  Action  inimuating 
them/elves  into  the  Pores  of  the 
Moleculas ,  and  heterogeneous 
Parts  of  a  mix’d  Body  do  deftroy 
their  Union  3  fo  here,  thefe 
Moleculas  being  driven  thro’  the 
ftrait  Pores  of  the  Part,  are  bro¬ 
ken  to  pieces,  and  forc’d  into  the 
Shape  fuitable  to  the  Parts  they 
are  to  pals  thro3. 

To  encourage  us  in  this  Hy¬ 
pothecs,  Nature  feems  very  fol- 

G  z  licitous 
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iicitous  in  proportioning  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Li¬ 
ver,  to  the  T  a  Ik  it  is  to  perform 
there.  And  for  this  Purpofe 
there  feem  to  be  in  feveral  Sub¬ 
jects  feveral  Contrivances.  In 
Man,  who  walks  upright.  Na¬ 
ture  has  lupply’d  him  with  an 
Hepatick  -  Artery  much  larger 
than  in  Animals,  whole  Position 
is  more  horizontal  j  as  in  Horfes, 
tho3  their  Liver  be  much  larger  $ 
as  if  the  exaCt  proportioning  of 
this  Motion  was  a  Matter  of  the 
greateft  Confequence  $  for  if  it 
be  carry 3d  too  forcibly  or  rapidly 
thro3  the  Liver,  there  might  not 
be  allow’d  fufficient  Time  for  the 
Action,  or  it  might  offer  Vio¬ 
lence  to  the  Parts  thro3  which  it 
was  to  be  driven.  * 

If  this  Force  fhould  be  weaker 
than  ordinary,  it  may  not  be  of 

*  Vid.  Dr.  Drake’s  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. 
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fufficient  Vigour  to  break  the 
Conne&ion  of  the  Blood,  by- 
driving  it  into  thefe  narrow  Pores 
of  the  Parts,  where  it  is  as  it 
were  to  be  modify’d  anew,  and 
to  whom  they  owe  their  prefen t 

Form,Configuration  of  Parts,  and 

Structure. 

For  this  Reafon  Man  fee  ms  to 
be  fupply’d,  as  was  faid  before, 
with  an  Artery  larger  than  in  o- 
ther  Animals,  to  quicken  the  Mo¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  firft  Reafon,  the 
Blood,  to  break  its  Force,  takes  its 
Circuit  thro’  the  Spleen ;  for  what¬ 
ever  over  Alterations  have  been 
imagin’d  to  have  been  made  in 
the  Blood  by  its  pafling  thro’  the 
Spleen,  thele  only  at  prefent  are 
prov’d,  viz.  that  the  Force  of  the 
Blood  is  broke,  which  by  the 
Porta  is  to  go  from  thence  to 
the  Liver.  And  fecondly,  that 
there  is  a  Separation  of  Lymph 
made  here,  as  appears  by  the 

G  3  Lymphs- 
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Lymph se-Du&s,  (with  which  this 
Bowel  pretty  much  abounds*)  and 
which  potfibly,  by  taking  fome- 
.  what  from  its  Fluidity,  may  be 
a  farther  Bridle  to  its  Motion. 

That  Anatomifts  fhould  im¬ 
pute  thofe  Coagulations  they  have 
obfciVd  in  the  Bile  of  Bodies, 
that  have  not  their  Spleen  taken 
out,  to  its  Extirpation,  I  fee  no 
certain  Realon ,•  they  maybe  Ac¬ 
cidents  and  Effects  owing  to  no 
fuch  Caufes.  But  if  it  muft  be 
fo,  it  is  as  free  for  me  to  fuppofe, 
.  that  it  is  for  want  of  Lymph  to 
keep  the  Bile  diluted  ,•  for  tho’ 
the  Blood  lofes  fome  of  its  Lymph 
in  the  Spleen,  yet  it  does  not  do 
it  proportionality  to  what  it  does 
in  the  other  Parts  that  feed  the 


Liver  with  Blood  by  ti  e  Porta. 

The  Bile  being  thus  feparated 
in  the  Liver,  and  carry’d  partly 
to  tile  Poms  hdarmSj  and  partly 


*  Vid.  Mt. Coffer’s  Anatom/,  and  Nuch’s  Adenographica. 
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to  the  Gall-bladder  by  proper  bi¬ 
liary  Du&s  difpers’d  thro’  its  Sub- 
fiance,  are  by  them  to  be  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  Inteflines  ;  where 
our  next  Inquiry  will  be  about  the 
Ufe  it  bears  in  the  Animal  (Eco¬ 
nomy,  which  is,  in  my  Opini¬ 
on,  for  the  Subtilifation  and  At¬ 
tenuation  of  the  Chyle ,  or  dif- 
folv’d  Mafs  of  Aliments  fent 
down  to  the  Inteflines  from  the 
Stomach. 

To  this  Purpofe  there  feems  to 
be  one  part  of  the  Bile  carry’d 
to  the  Gall-bladder,  which  is  to 
be  preferv’d  againfl  thofe  occa- 
fional  Times,  and  where  by  its 
flay  it  contracts  like  wife  a  great¬ 
er  A  crimony,  and  becomes  a  more 
powerful  Diffolvent.  «. 

In  thefe  periodical  Evacuati¬ 
ons  of  the  Bile,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  Gall-bladder  to  be  any 
thing  concern’d  in  fending  it  to 

G  4  the 
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the  Inteftines  •  there  being  no 
mufcular  Coat  here  to  aftift  it, 
and  promote  its  Contra&ion,  as 
we  have  before  obferv’d. 

The  Bile  then  being  thus  prefs’d 
into  the  inteftines,  it  there  mixes 
with  the  Chyle.  I  think  it  is  whol-  • 
iy  owing  to  the  Prefture  of  the 
adjacent  Parts,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  promoted  by  Infpiration, 
and  in  the  times  the  Stomach  is 
diftended  with  Aliments ,  and 
which  in  the  Diftribution  of  them 
to  the  Inteftines,  fqueezes  the 
Gall-Dud:  from  this  Bladder. 
From  hence  the  ufe  of  Vomits 
in  a  Jaundice  may  be  accounted 
for  $  where  by  Virtue  of  its  pene¬ 
trating  lixivial  Salt,  it  farther  dif- 
iolves  the  Aliments,  which  being: 
ftili  more  fubtiliz’d,  and  as  it 
were,  alcaliz’d,  gives  a  greater 
Opportunity  for  the  Lymph  of 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  to  en¬ 
rich  themfelves  with  their  nutriti- 

i 
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ous  Parts ;  with  which  being  im¬ 
pregnated,  it  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceiv’d  to  be  taken  in  at  the  Mouths 
of  the  La&eals  without  any  Hip¬ 
pos’ d  Fermentations  or  Precipi¬ 
tations.  The  thinner  and  more 
profitable  Parts  of  the  Aliments 
being  thus  taken  by  theLa&eals  -y 
the  thicker ,  which  were  un- 
capable  of  entring  their  Mouths, 
are  difpatch’d  away  by  the  In- 
teftines,  and  which  by  their  pe- 
riftaltick  Motion  are  as  fervice- 
able  in  forcing  the  Chyle  into  the 
La&eals,  as  the  Fasces  downwards. 

In  promoting  this  Motion  of 
theirs,  the  Bile  feems  notfo  much 
concern’d,  as  has  been  imagin’d. 
For  befides,  that  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble,  that  thus  diluted  with  the 
Chyle ,  it  fiiould  be  of  that  irrita¬ 
tive  Nature  to  provoke  the  In- 
teftines,  which  when  fincere  and 
unmix’d  in  a  found  State,  gives 
noDifturbance  at  all  to  the  Coats 

of 
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of  its  Cyftis •  which  appears  to  be  as 
fenfible  as  thofe  of  thelntetines  j 
and  we  fee  in  coeliack  Paffions, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  Stools, 
by  the  colour  of  the  Faeces,  that 
the  Bile  has  little  to  do  with  them. 
But  Dejections  are  chylous,  and 
appear  to  proceed  from  a  want 
of  Bile  to  attenuate  the  Chyle, 
and  make  it  fit  to  be  receiv’d  by 
the  LaCteals  as  may  be  con¬ 
jectur’d  from  the  Method  of  Cure 
wherePraCtice  direCtsus,as  inGafes 
of  ObftruCtions  fuch  Medicines 
as  attenuate.  Borellus ,  from  a  Con- 
fideration  of  what  Blood  pafs’d 
thro’  the  Liver  in  every  Circula¬ 
tion^  which  by  the  Proportion, 
of  the  Diameter  of  the  Blood- 
Velfels,  he  thinks  to  be  about 
a  twenty-fifth  Part ;  as  alfo  from 
the  Proportion  that  the  Bile  bears 
to  the  reft  of  the  circulating  Hu¬ 
mours^ 

»'  At  •'  1  \ 
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mours,  which  he  judges  to  be 
about  a  tenth  Part  ,*  and  likewile 
contains  the  Quantity  of  Bile, 
which  in  every  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  thro’  the  Liver,  mull  needs 
be  leparated  there,  in  as  much  as 
thefe  bilious  Duds  are  free  and 
open,  as  thofe  of  the  exporting 
Veins  are  5  that  therefore  they 
will  carry  in  them  their  full  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Bile  proportionably  to 
their  Diameter,  which,  in  the 
compafs  of  a  Day,  will  be  in 
Quantity  fixteen  times  more 
than  is  contain’d  in  the  whole 
Body,  the  Bile  being  made  from 
Chyle  only,  according  to  him. 
He  concludes,  that  there  mull  be 
a  Neceffity  of  Circulation  of  it  ; 
and  that  the  Bile  is  taken  up  from 
the  Inteftines  by  the  Meferaick 
Veins,  and  there  with  the  Blood 
remanded  to  the  Liver. 
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But,  with  the  Leave  of  this 
great  Author,  it  mud  be  faid, 

O  7  ^  / 

that  whatever  Necemty  there  is 
for  fuppo  ling  a  Circulation  of  the 
Bile,  it  cannot  be  return’d  this 
way  to  the  Blood  ,•  becaufe  it  is 
evidenc’d  by  Anatomy,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  convey’d  to  the  Blood 
from  the  Inteftines,  but  by  the 
La&eal-Veffels  alone. 

And  fecondly,  that  no  Liquor 
does  enter  the  La6teals  in  a  na¬ 
tural  State  in  the  form  of  Bile,  as 
appears  by  the  T afte  of  th eCfiyle. 
And  thirdly,  that  no  La£teals 
leave  any  nearer  Palfage  to  the 
Liver,  than  by  the  Heart. 

But  farther,  he  ufes  no  con¬ 
vincing  Argument  to  perfuade  us 
that  the  Bile  is  not  made  from 
the  Blood.  The  Inftance,  I  am 
lure,  he  gives  of  Serpents,  whofe 
Gall-bladder,-  and  Form  biliarus 

will  be  as  turgid  with  Bile,  after 

feveral 
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feveral  Months  failing,  as  at  any 
other  time,  argues  to  me,  as  if 
the  Matter  of  Bile  was  in  the  red 
part  of  the  Blood.  And  that  it 
is  not  without  Grounds,  what  has 
been  afferted,  that  the  Bile  and 
red  grumous  part  of  the  Blood 
do  differ  in  nothing  but  a  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  Attrition  and  Attenua¬ 
tion,  which  repeated  Circulati¬ 
ons  will  bring  about. 

T hus  we  fee  in  hot  Conflitu- 
tions,  where  there  are  high  Pulfes, 
and  brifker  Circulations,  the  Con¬ 
futations  are  likewife  more  bili¬ 
ous,  and  the  Perfons  that  have 
them  are  more  incident  to  Diflem- 
pers  of  the  Bile.  But  to  purfue 
this  In  fiance  farther  $  if  Bile  can 
be  allow’d  to  be  made  of  Chyle 
only,  or  fome  Parts  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments  frefh  taken,  there  certain¬ 
ly  would  have  been,  for  want  of 
Food  after  fo  many  repeated  Cir- 
|  cula- ' 
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culations ,  a  Scarcity  of  Bile  ; 
■which  was  not  the  Cafe  here,  af¬ 
ter  fo  many  Months  fading.  For, 
according  to  this  great  Author, 
afmall  part  of  the  Bile  is  carry’d 
down  with  the  Fseces  in  every  Cir¬ 
culation,  which  lelfens  its  Store 
dy  degrees  ,•  the  contrary  where¬ 
of  is  here  experienc’d. 

I  might  farther  deny,  (for  he 
has  not  prov’d  it)  that  the  bili¬ 
ous  Dudts  are  always  employ’d  in 
their  full  didended  Capacities. 
They  may  indeed  be  fo,  when 
there  is  Bile  enough  to  fill  them. 

O 

But  this  does  not  prove  a  Necef- 
fity  of  their  always  being  fo  * 
but  they  are  fo  contriv’d,  that 
be  the  Quantity  of  the  feparated 
Liquors  more  or  lels,  they  are 
fufficient  to  convey  away  what  is 
deliver’d  to  them  by  the  Glands. 

But  dill,  in  one  Senfe,  it  may 
with  Safety  be  affirm’d,  that  a 

great 
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great  part  of  the  bilious  Mals  re¬ 
turns  again  to  the  Blood  ;  and 
that  by  the  Lacteal s  too  :  For  as 
by  the  Analyfis  of  the  Bile  we  are 
inform’d,  that  it  con  fills  of  a 
great  deal  of  Water,  a  little  Oil, 
and  a  little  Salt  •  this  Water, 
which  is  the  lymph  or  ferous  part 
of  the  Blood,  and  which  indeed 
is  the  greatell  part  of  it,  and  of 
very  great  Importance,  in  confi- 
deration  that  it  is  a  Vehicle  for 

Sjr 

the  Parts  it  dilfolves,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferv’d  lpeaking  of  Chyh~ 
fication. 

This  Lymph  then,  we  may 
affirm,  does  the  fame  kind  Office 
to  thole  parts  of  the  Blood,  with 
which  being  join’d,  it  has  the 
Denomination  of  Bile  ^  which  it 
keeps  fufficiently  diluted,  becomes 
their  Vehicle,  and  being  well 
mix’d,  gives  them  Conveyance 
to  the  Inteftines  ;  where  being 

O 
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mix’d  with  the  Contents  there  for 
the  Purpofe  abovemention’d,  jfuch 
Parts  of  it  as  are  fit  to  pafsthro* 
the  Colatures  of  the  La<5teals  are 
fuck’d  up,  in  order  to  be  return’d 
to  the  Blood.  But  as  was  before 
obferv’d,  not  one  drop  of  it  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  Bile,  in  a  found 
State  at  leaft. 

The  Bile,  as  it  offends  either 
in  Quantity  or  Quality,  often¬ 
times  brings  very  great  Diforders 
upon  us. 

For  as  in  our  natural  State, 
when  the  Blood  abounds  with  bi¬ 
lious  Particles,  yet  not  to  that 
degree,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the 
Regularity  of  our  Actions  in  the 
Animal  (Economy,  which  would 
be  to  make  a  Difeafe  •  but  gives 
that  fort  of  Conftitution,  that  the 

Ancients  call’d  hot  liver’d  :  We 

•  • 

find  by  Obfervation,  that  our 
Bodies  are  always  liable  to  hot 

.  Difeafes  5 
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*  V. 

Difeafes  ,*  fiich  as  Fevers,  &Ci 
and  on  the  other  fide,  where 
the/e  active  Parts  are  not  fo  a- 
bounding,  they  are  difpos’d  to 
cold  Dileafes,  fiich  as  Obftru6ti-)- 
ons,  Cachexies,  &fc.  fo  in  a  pre^ 
ternatural  State,  how  the  Altera¬ 
tions  are  produc’d,  may  be  eafily 
accounted  for  j  the  too  great 
Quantity  of  it  making  the  Blood 
more  fluid  and  Spirituous,  as  the 
want  of  it  is  more  vifcid  in  con^ 
fiftence,  and  Ids  active. 

That  the  Bile  offends  in  Qua¬ 
lity,  may  be  granted,  I  prelum e, 
from  the  Alteration  of  the 


Colour,  which  is  made  in  its 
preternatural  State.  Its  natu¬ 
ral  Colour  is  Yellow  j  but  in 
a  morbid  State  it  will  turn  from 


that  to  a  deeper  Yellow,  and  To 
from  a  lighter  to  a  deeper  Green* 
So  to  a  black  Colour  ,*  as  may  be 
feen  by  the  Experiment'  of  mix*4 


ing  Acids  with  it  -y  which  they 
likewife  coagulate  (and  as  hath 
been  feen)  into  a  Subftance  not 
extremely  unlike  to  Stones  taken 
out  of  the  Gall-bladder.  The 
Affufion  of  Spirits  of  Hart’s-horn, 
will  redeem  it  from  its  Coagula¬ 
tions,  when  it  is  lightly  fo.  But 
whether  any  Liquor  in  the  Form 
and  full  Force  of  Acids  can  get 
to  the  Bile  in  the  Liver,  I  think 
may  be  fairly  queftion’d  :  But  it 
is  certain,  it  may  meet  them  in 
the  Inteftines  and  Stomach,  where 
(according  to  the  degree  oi  the 
Fermentation  they  make  with  it) 
they  may  produce  either  Flatu¬ 
lences,  Vomiting,  the  Cholera 
Morbus,  Diarrhoea  and  Dy ferne¬ 
ries,  according  to  the  Parts  affect¬ 
ed,  and  where  thefe  heterogene¬ 
ous  Liquors  meet. 

From  the  Effervefcence  made 

by  the  Bile  with  the  other  vitia¬ 
ted 
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ted  Humours , '  Flatulences  fre¬ 
quently  enfue,  which  will  very 
well  account  for  a  great  Number 
of  the  Symptoms  of  hyfterick 
and  hypochondriack  Perlbns  5  as 
we  fee  hyfterick  Colicks  of¬ 
tentimes  terminate  in  the  Jaun¬ 
dice. 

From  this  Fermentation  of  the 
Bile,  with  the  vitiated  Humours 
it  meets  with  in  the  Prim# 
the  firft  Symptoms  of  Fevers  may 
be  very  well  explain’d,  and  alfo 
feveral  of  the  confequent  ones, 
as  is  own’d  by  Practitioners ;  and 
it  may  be  from  the  Speculation 
of  the  periodic  Evacuations  of 
the  Bile  in  the  Gall-bladder,  the 
DoCtrine  of  intermitting  fevers 

if  f  O 

may  be  better  eftablilh’d,  than  it 
hitherto  feems  to  have  been.  But 
to  profecute  this  as  it  Ihould  be, 
requires  a  longer  time  than  is  rea- 
fonable  for  me  to  take  now  ; 

H  1  there- 


it",/ 


(  ioo  ) 

therefore,  I  Ihall  conclude,  and 
leave  thefe  Hints  only  to  your 

farther  Confideration, 

’ *■  '  * 
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